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PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 

The present number of our journal contains the speech of the 
Sovereign, and an account of the opening of Parliament, and both 
subjects will be found treated with comment in their proper de- 
partment ; but upon this page we prefer taking a wider field of 
reflection than is opened to us by these topics in the abstract ; and 
looking forward to the programme of what should be acted in the 
theatre of legislation, we bend our glance upon the works of the 
future session rather than upon the immediate incidents by which 
it is ushered into life. 


It will not be denied that a vast and almost overwhelming re- 
sponsibility will rest upon both Government and Parliament during 
the next three months—a responsibility which the nation expects 
them to take with courage, endure with firmness and energy, and 
acquit with statesmanship and success, The internal condition of 
Great Britain is calamitous and oppressive ; and now that the In- 
come-tax has fastened its fangs upon the country, more classes than 
the suffering lower, require to be relieved, while even the principles 
of national safety and honour demand that, in the domestic career 
of the community, a downward progress should be promptly 
and vigorously stayed.. We cannot continue listlessly to en- 
dure either state-imposts or glaring social evils of a destructive 
and tyranizing order ; we cannot contemplate, with silent inertion, 
large masses. of wealth at a loss for employment, and still larger 
masses of enduring people at a loss for bread ; we cannot watch 
the bitter advances of poverty from class to class, the fierce and 
rapid strides of population, proportioned to the very destitution 
and penury in which it is born; we cannot learn that in 
the face of extraordinary means of raising money for the» public 
purse—means which the struggling middle orders groan under 
while they endure—public’ revenue still becomes deficient, and 
that with an increase in the inhabitancy there is a decrease in the 
consumption of human food; we cannot be. sorrowfully bet 
plainly cognizant of these dreadful anomalies in the condition o* 
society without a deep and solemn conviction that the nation is 
now thrown for hope and comfort upon its legislators, and that the 
time is indeed come when the crime of indifference must no longer 
darken the doors of Parliament, but when the evils which the 
country is suffering, in the deepest recesses of its spirit, cry loud 
and emphatically for laws to relieve and to redress. 

Never was there a moment, although surrounded with difficulty, 
more propitious for the initiative of the “‘ good work” than that 
which is presented in the commencement of the. presentseaston ; 
never was there a moment either, when the noble-mindédness of 
patriotism ought more generously to break forth among,all classe3 
of legislators, and, spurning the base and binding trammels of hol, 





mountains, and the devouring pride and sullen ostentation of the 
Chinese Empire has quailed with unwilling submission beneath the 
edge of the “ barbarian” sword. Onr arms are well at rest. The 
opportunity therefore for vigorous domestic legislation is the 
more emphatically confirmed and enforced, and now the 
question naturally arises—into .what channels should it di- 
rect its cleansing and refreshing streams. The whole condition of 
the country wants revival—some boon of relief must be afforded to 
the poor—some healthy stimulus imparted to the rich. The excess 
of population, one of the palpable afflictions of the times, must be 
dealt with by worthy schemes of colonization and emigration, or 
such better alternatives as wisdom may devise. The Poor-laws must 
undergo a searching and complete revision ; they have been the bane 
of this country for several past years; they have tended, we are 
persuaded, no less to diminish the revenues of the state than to in- 
crease the sufferings of the people; they have been fraught with 
cruelty, and yet have not answered any just end of policy, nor won 
the goodwill of any class of the great community. Sir James 
Graham and the political economists of his order must not be 
permitted to triumph in the misery which they entail upon the 
land. 

Upon the subject of Corn-laws we hold silence here. There has 
been so wide-spread, fierce, and exhaustingran agitation of the peo- 
ple upon this head, that we shall allow it by its own voice to pro- 
duce its own results; and, whatever these results may be, before 
they have legislatorial sanction they shall receive honest and un- 
reserved opinions : 


at our hands. 

A very great and important boon will be bestowed upon the com- 
munity by procuring the simplification of all the forms and means 
of obtaining justice, by giving to the poor equal facilities with the 
rich for getting at what is the poor man’s as well as the rich man’s 
right ; and it should also be remembered that every enactment that 
tends to promote the ends of Christianity, that is made in a humane 
spirit to weaken any oppression or rélieve any class, will be wel- 
comed by the whole people as a pure and sacred blessing, and as 
one of those bright springs of civilization which are not depend- 








ent upon expediency, but have their source in the goodness of the 
human heart. 

The question of revenue is one with which the Government will 
find it most difficult to deal, but that cannot be shirked. The 
country is already beginning to look for a remission of the Income- 
tax,and yet the Exchequer does not rise with the emergencies of 
the empire. The double difficulty of replenishing the purse and 
relieving the people is involved in this question, and we pray 
Heaven to enable our legislators to bestow upon it a wise and 
good, and therefore a happy, solution. 

The condition of Ireland is neither the last nor least of the consi- 
derations upon which Parliament should be engaged; and we 
shall be honestly and heartily grateful for any generous ameliora- 
tions effected for that distracted land. Commend us to some Jaws 
that shall hush down the strife of party, and make humane provision 
for the poor. 


We are here warned to conclude, but not without a request to 
our readers that no misconstruction may pass upon the spirit of the 
foregoing remarks. They are made, be it remembered, not to sup- 
port a Government, or cheer on an Opposition. We will afford 
honest countenance to all the public acts of Sir Robert Peel which 
seem fairly to grapple with the difficulties of the time, and give 
promise of change for the better ; we will oppose him wherever we 
discern prejudice instead of policy ; but we will never do so in 
a carping or a spiteful tone. We wish to see the business of the 
nation carried on with conferential gravity and dignity, but never 
with the acrimony of party debate. We are sure that this is what 
all good men despise ; it is the bane of independence, and makes 
the glory of patriotism a byword and a jest. We hope, therefore, 
to see it honourably dismissed from the discussion of the measures 
of the coming session ; and solemnly and fervently do we pray that, 
whatever those measures may ba they may pour hope, relief, and 
happiness into the bosom of old England, and tend to bless the 
peace, strengthen the power, and confirm the prosperity of our 
common country. 





low and designing party, make the restoration of national happi-+). °°: 


ness and welfare the true “ labour of love.” . Let. truthfulness and 
sincerity be thrown into their exertions for the good of the people; 
and now is the time for success. The great secret will be, not to 
waste this time—not to make the squabbles between opposition and 
minister the staple but contemptible business of the drama they 
have to enact—not to pit Russell against Peel, and Peel against 
Russell, as birds in a cockfight, of which the reward of the win- 
ner is only the loudest crow—not, in a word, to degrade the lofty 
purposes of senatorial duty into a wretched exhibition of wrangle 
and dispute. 


During the pending debates in her Chamber into what a dilemma of 

* cdistredit and dishonour is France plunging herself by a resort to this 
petty and dishonest course? ~ How upon a question of foreign po- 
licy is she meshing herself between the alternative of the miserable 
defeat of a Government or a dangerous though’ ignoble war. Let 
England apply the warning to her domestic legislation,and not 
allow the same bad spirit to work within her own bosom the 
wretched influences of clique-ism which are distracting the heart of 
France. Let every man who would make his voice subservient to 
the purer dictates of wisdom, devote himself to the condition of his 
country in an honest spirit, and without reservation or delay. 


There are now no longer the reasons which before arrested the arm |, 


of patriotism with some strong and imperative contingencies of the 
.woment. In the former session Parliament had two wars upon its 
hands. Those wars are happily at an end—though perhaps with 
less honour to our policy than to our arms. 

The Affghan lurks hopeless and shelterless among his desolate 


The daily journals have been teeming with peculiar illustrations 
of the good or bed policy of the Governor General of India in  re- 
ceegn ge sae 
res, ver, 
merit-to reward and emviate. the spirit. 





the; native troops who 
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MILITARY DECORATIONS OF THE NATIVE TROOPS OF INDIA. 


erally so well conducted themselves during our recent triumphs. 
series of medals have been cast to be presented to them as awards 
of honour ; and as appropriate fruits of our victories in the Eastern 
world, we have much pleasure’ in exhibiting fac-similes to our 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


France.—The Paris papers of thé past week have been chiefly occupied 
with the debate on the address in the French Chamber of Deputies, which 
commenced with an extraordinary but not altogether unexpected incident 
—that of M. de Lamartine announcing his intention of abandoning the 
Conservative party for ever, and throwing himself into the arms of the Op- 

sition. What effect the secession of this gentleman may have upon the 

vernment remains to be seen. His speeches have been listened to with 
pleasure, as admirable instances of the powers of a poetic imagination, but 
nobody has ever attached importance to him as a practical man of business. 
The Opposition journals hail his accession with delight, for they hope, now 
that he has abandoned his old friends, he will seek to make himself agree- 
able to his new ones, by plunging with them into all the wild doctrines 
which they profess, and drawing largely upon his powers of eloquence in 
favour of the clamour against the ministry and against England. 

The debate on Monday was adjourned at six o'clock, and on Tuesday M. 
David’s amendment was of course the first thing proceeded with, but it was 
ultimately withdrawn by M. David, in favour of a new paragraph, suggested 
by M. Dumon in the name of the commission by whom the address was 
drawn up in the first instance. M. Berryer moved the omission of a portion 
of this new paragraph, and a division took piace, but the numbers had not 
been ascertained when the courier left Paris. Of course nothing had taken 
place in respect of the right of search. On the paragraph relating to the 
right of search notice had been given of no fewer than three amendments. 
The first of these was, as we are given to understand, considered the cheval 
de bataille of the Opposition; and probably upon this the strength of par- 
ties would be tried. 

.. The crack speech of Saturday (the second day of the debate) was that of 
M. Agenor de Gasparin. It embraced almost everything that could be said 
in favour of the maintenance of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. He elo- 

uently described the infamous nature of the slave trade, and showed that 

rance would be wanting to her own dignity, to the love of freedom, which 
she boasted having given birth to in Europe, if she allowed any other nation 
to take a more prominent part than herself in the suppression of the abomi- 
nable traffic. 

The speech of M. Gasparin produced a great effect. He was congra- 
tulated on every side when he left the tribune, and M. de Tocqueville, who 
replied to him, failed in his attenrpt to destroy the influence of his speech. 
As the Journal des Debats very properly says, M. de Gasparin spoke like a 
statesman, and M. de Tocqueville like a partisan. 

A meeting took place of electors of the third arrondissement of Paris, on 
Saturday, for the purpose of examining the three candidates, Messrs. Tail- 
landier, Decan, and Seganti!, for the vacant place of deputy. 

On Monday, the general discussion having closed, the paragraphs were 
débated seriatim. The first two were accepted without opposition. The 
next two were also adopted with little opposition. In the fifth paragraph, 
on the subject of Syria, M. David moved an amendment inviting the 
cabinet to vindicate the rights and privileges which were granted by the 
Porte to France in the reign of Francis I., and to resume the protection of 
the Christian population of Syria, which she had possessed from time imme- 
morial. M. Guizot was left speaking in reply on the departure of the post. 

The Paris journals of Monday publish a despatch from General Bugeaud, 
dated Algiers, Jan. 19, announcing the sudden and certainly unexpectéd 
appearance of Abd-el-Kader on the right bank of the Cheliff, at the head of 
a force (according to General Bugeaud) of 1000 cavairy and some hundreds 
of the tribes whom he had compelled to join him; but, according to the 
Patrie, of a host of Arabs who threw off their subjection to the French as 
soon as Abd-el-Kader had shown himself, 

The amendment having been discussed at great length, the President put 
it to the vote; but the house having twice divided into two apparently equal 
halves, the result was declared doubtful by the scrufateurs. The secret 
ballot was then demanded on all sides, and the operation commenced and 
proceeded amidst the greatest tumult. When it was concluded the Presi- 
dent proclaimed the result. The number of voters was 409. In favour of 
the amendment, 206; against it, 203; majority against Ministers,3. The 
— afterwards opened on the paragraph relative to the right of 

arch. 

Sparn.—From the Madrid papers of the 24th ult. we find that a rumour 

evailed in that city of the probable appointment of Cointe Lara, formerly 

nvoy to one of the South American republics, to the office of Minister of 
Finance. It was generally thought that the pending disagreement between 
the courts of France and Spain would be satisfactorily arranged. Frequent 
Cabinet Councils continued to be held on the subject of the approaching 
elections. The iliness of M. Calatrava had prevented him for some days 


from transacting business, but he had quite recovered at the date of the | 


accounts now before us. 

Private letters from the Hague, of the 28th ult., state that the Ministers 
had been engaged for three days consecutively in furnishing to the Secret 
Committee of the States General official explanations of the diff.rent bear- 
ings of the treaty with Belgium, conciuded on the 5th of last November. It 
was expected that the treaty would be approved by a large majority in the 
States, notwithstanding ;the petition to which we have recently referred as 
having been signed by some commercial houses at Amsterdam against the 
ratification. 

THe Levant.—We have ‘received accounts from Constantinople to the 
7th, Alexandria the 6th, and Smyrna the 9th ult. The supplement of the Ma/ta 
Times of the 18th ult. gives the following sammary of the news from Con- 
stantinople, Smyrna, Syria, &c. :—“‘ Great tranquillity reigns at Constanti- 
nople with regard to diplomatic affairs. The state of Servia alone occupies the 
minds of the ambassadors, but, as might be expected, all is very secret at 
the present. Affairs in Syria are comparatively satisfactory. From Alex- 
andria, Jan. 6.—It is the prevailing opinion in Syria that the Governors for 
the Maronites and Druses have oth been chosen, but hitherto the indivi- 
duals on whom that office has been conferred are not publicly known.. We 
learn that Shebij-el-Arsan, chief of the late insurgents among tte Druses, 
has been to Damascus, and surrendered himseif up to the Pacha of that 
city. The Governor-General of Syria, Assad Pacha, having heard of this 
affair, sent to the Pacha of Damascus to have him given up into his hands, 
that he might convey him to Constantinople, that the Grand Signior might 
do with him according to what he merits. The reports say that be is on 
his way to the capital. The day before yesterday we were all taken by sur- 
prise with the announcement of the death of Ahmet Fethi ex-Capitan Pacha. 
There are two rumours afloat here about the cause of his death; the one is, 
that he died of a fit of apoplexy ; and the other, that he was poisoned. We 
suppose that, as it is a Turk who has died; Most men are naturally inclined 
to circulate the latter, and the more so, a8 he has been signaliy in the way 
of a certain party. Now that he ig no more, Mehemet Ali will have no more 
to intercede on his bebalf with the Sultan, nor to pay him a thousand pounds 
a year for being an eye-sore to him, There are complaints about the man- 
ner in which the packets are condiicted between this place and Beyrout. 
Lately there have been heavy congpiaints laid by the passengers; who, it is 
said, have been robbed of divers thing they had, because the crew had not 
sufficient provisions aboard. The captain of the Dash has been sentenced 
to pay 100 dollars, it is said, fogswhat the passengers have suffered during 
the last trip. If all these th be true, is it not high time tor the British 
government to look. into t ffair, and to rectify what is wrong? On the 
23rd ult. arrived at Suez théegfhip Clown, Captain Morris, from Calcutta, in 
72 days. The cargo consisiPot tin, Bengal rice, pepper, nutmegs, cassia, 
safflower, tamarinds, tea, angen little indigo and cigars. We are informed 
that it is likely that she Willeturn with a cargo of wheat, The Egyptian 
government offered for sale a dew days Azo some lots of cotton, but wanted 
10 dollars, subject to the éxport.daty and other charges. Every merchant, 
when they found out what they foust give, left the place, being determined 
not to be caught in the trap again, which had sufficiently taught them what 
was for their intérest in times-goné by.” 

AMERIcA.—Unitep States.—The packet-ship Ashburton, Captain Hut- 

on the 14th, and the packet-ship 


on Sunday; the former after A pas’ 

traordinary oneof only fifteen days, _ 
ces extend from the 3rd to the 14th ult. 

The new year’s holydays had interrupted the proceedings of Congress. 
The bill making provision for the occupation and. settlement of the Orezon 
territory had passed to an engrossment in the senate. ‘‘The subject,” says 
the Washington correspondent of the Dai/y Express, is a monomania with 
Mr. Linn, of Mobile, who reported the bill from a select committee, and he 
is quite mad enough already to prosecute his bill vie et armis, and regardless 
of all attempts at uegociation. His full and honest faith is, that the country 
needs a war to awaken its downcast energies; and though with: feelings 
awakened to the calamities of a war, the welfare of the country, be thinks, 
would be better maintained by its peecation than by its omission. Ms is 

here that the Oregon qu is the subject of negociation at 


by these convey 


2. 
The Times of Tuesday, in reference to this subject, very naively suggests 


that until such times as this question is amicably adjusted, it would be as 
well to keep the China fleet in sailing order. i 

The last debate on the bill took place on the 13th ult., when Mr. Benton 
delivered a long and warlike speech in favour of the appropriation and set- 
tlément of the territory. 

On the 11th ult. the President pro tem. laid before the Senate a commu- 
nication from the President of the United States, in answer to the resolution 
(adopted at the instance of Mr. Benton) calling upon him to state whether 
the quintuple treaty for the suppression of the slave trade has been commu- 
nieated to the Government of the United States in any form; if'so, by 
whom, and for what purpose, &c.; and also to show the origin. of the 
American squadron articles. 

The President, in reply, says—“‘These inquiries were particularly unex- 
pected by me at the present time. As I had been so fortunate as to find my 
own views of the expediency of ratifying the late treaty with England con- 
firmed by a vote of somewhat more than four fifths of the Senate present, I 
have hitherto flattered myself that the motives which influenced my conduct 
had been fully appreciated by those who advised and approved it; and that 
if a necessity should ever arise for any special explanativn or defence in re- 
gard to those motives, it could scarcely be in the Assembly, itself.’’ 

On the 9th alt. the Exchequer system came before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It came up in the shape of a motion from Mr. Fillmore, the 
chairman of the Committee on Wags and Means, to print a report from the 
majority of the committee adverse to the Exchequer system recommended 
by the President, and which said that the bill “‘ought not to be adopted.” 
A long debate followed. The impression was, that. the bill would be rejected. 
On the 10ta ult: Mr. Botts brought forward a Series of resolutions impeaching 
the President for unconstitutional conduct. Several divisions took place, 
and the affair was finally disposed of by a vote of 127 to 83. After the divi- 
sion, Mr. Botis said be wiped his hands of the impeachment for ever. 

The message of Governor ;Porter to the Legistatare of: Pennsylvania had 
been published. It clearly setS forth the financial condition of that impart- 
ant state, which is deseribed as “‘one of the largest, wealthiest, and most 
populous states of the Union.” The resources of the. state,.the Governor 
maintains, are fully adequate to meet all the demands against it, the prin- 
cipal as well as the interest of its enormous debt. Governor Porter recom- 
mends taxes and honesty, and scorns all idea of repudiation. 

The court of inquiry into the mutiny on board the United States brig 
Somers was still sitting. All the officers of the vessel having been examined 
on the subject, the court was engaged in the examination ofthe seamen. 
The inquiry excited the liveliest attention. 

A shocking affair had occurred in Columbus, Georgia. Colonel Hepburn 
and General M‘Dougal had quarrelled. Hepburn sent M‘Dougal a note, 
intended for a challenge, and then went personally to the office of the latter. 
On opening the door, he said, “‘ General, I have come;”’ when he received a 
pistol-ball in bis left side, just below the heart, and died instantly. 

Commercial and money matters were without any material change. The 
rate of exchange on London was quoted at 105g to 1053. Freights had risen 
in all the ports, there not baving been a sufficient number of vessels to ship 
the produce for the European market. 

We have accounts from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick by the Duke of 
Cornwall, from Halifax, after a short passage of fifteen days. The elections 
had terminated ; the members returned were for the most part opposed to 
the legislative measures of the late administration. At Fredericton the 
military had been called out to suppress election riots. The electors of New- 
foundland had returned an immense majority of Liberals. Nothing other- 
wise important had occurred. Halifax was lighted with gas for the first 
time on the 11th January. 

Canana.—The accounts from Canada report an improvement in the 
health of Sir C. Bagot, and his ultimate recovery was expected. The Home 
Government having left the choice of the capital to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the latter had fixed on Montreal. Mr. Papineau was expected to 
return to the United States in the spring. 

The news from Mexico was late and important. General Gustarry, of the 
department of San Louis, had, by a military movement, which had been i: 
preparation some time, declared the disselution of Congress, and announced 
the convocation of a new one by Santa Anna, to frame a constitution for the 
republic. General Caniligo had made the same declaration for his depart 
ment The news of these movements reached the city of Mexico by express 
General Tornell, the Minister of War, on receiving it, immediately made 
the events known to Congress. -That body, it is stated, at once took a dig 
nified stand, declaring that they would not listen to threats from any mili 
tary commander, and would continue to sit until driven from the hall by 
force of arms. The movements of the Generals had caused a great sensatio: 
in the capital. 

Commodore Jones, with the United States frigate Potomac and the cor 
vette Cyane, had, in consequence of a report which had reached him tha 
war had been declared by the United States against Mexico, occupie 
Monterey, a town in California. He gave up the town in two days, afte 
having been assured of the falsity of the report. The Commodore had bee: 
recalled for his conduct. 

Campeacby contimmed to hold out against the Mexican land and sea forces 
Skirmishes, which did not lead to important results on either side, were 0 
frequent occurrence. The Mexican ranks are said to have been thinned by 
the ravages of the yellow fever. 











THE COURT AND HAUT TON. 


Winpsor, Sanday.—The Queen and Prince Albert walked in the Home 
Park, and afterwards attended divine service in the private chapel. within the 
castle. Archdeacon Wilberforce officiated, and preached an excellent ser 
mon from the 29th verse of the 8th chapter of the Gospel according to St 
Matthew. At half-past three her Majesty and Prince Albert walked throug! 
the new grounds of the Home Park, returning to the castle through the 
orangery andeast terrace. The august pair were attended by the whole of 
the suite and visitors at the castle. Sir Robert Pee? left town, on Saturday 
immediately after the termination of the examination of the assassin 
M‘Nanghten, at Bow-street, for Windsor (proceeding to Slough by the Great 
WeStern Railway), and arrived at the castle a few minutes before three. He 
had An immediate andience of her Majesty, and remained at the castle up 
wards of an hour. The Queen was then informed, for the first time, that 
the murderer of Mr. Drnmmond had admitted that he had imagined it was 
Sir Robert Peel whom he had shot, and not the unfortunate gentleman who 
had “allen a victim to bis murderous attack. Her Majesty, upon this cir- 
cumstance being related to her, is said to have evinced much emotion. 

Winpsor, Monday.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
took their usual walking exercise. His Royal Highness Prince Albert after- 
wards wert out shooting in the royal preserves in the Great Park. The royal 
party had excellent sport. Sir Henry Wheatley arrived at the castle on a 
visit to her Majesty. 

Winpsor, Tnesdav.—Her Majesty and Prince Albert walked out in the 
pleasure-gronnds. Earl and Conntess Delawarr and the Ladies Elizabeth 
and Mary West, and Sir H. Wheatley took their departure, Archdeacon 
Wilberforce also left. Lord and Lady Cremorne, and Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
court joined the royal dinner party. 

WINbsor, Wednesday.—His Royal Highness Prince Athert went out shoot- 
ing in the royal preserves in the neighbourhood of Cumberland Lodge. and 
had excellent sport. At half past two o’clock her Majesty held a Privy 
Council. It was attended by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, the Duke of Bucclench, Lord Wharncliffe, 
the Earl of Haddington, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Stanley, Sir E. Knatch- 
bull, Sir Henry Hardinge, the Earl Delawarr, and the Earl of Jersey. 
The Hon. W. Bathurst attended as the Clerk of the Council. At the Coun- 
cil Sir Charles Metcalfe was sworn in as Governor-Generalof Canada. The 
whole of the Ministers took their departure immediately after the Council 
broke up. The list of Sheriffs was appointed at the Council. Her Majesty 
rode out in the park in a pony phaeton, driven by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Colonel Wylde wasin attendance on horseback. The royal dinner 
party included the following personages :—Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, the Countess of Charlemont, Lady F. Howard, the Hon. Misses 
Stanley and Hamilton, the Ear! of Hardwicke, Colonel Wylde, Sir F. Stovin, 
Sir George and Lady Couper, Mr. Stanley, the Hon. C. A. Murray, and Dr. 
Pretorias. 


The Duke of Wellington, Sir-R. “Peel, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord 
Wharneliffe, the Earls of Haddington and Jersey, Lord Stanley, Sir H. 
Hardinge, and Sir E. Knatchbull, went from town to attend the Council by 
a special train on the Great Western Railway. 

After the Council tlie same Mfnisters and Officers of State, together with 
the Earl Delawarr and the Hon. W. Bathurst, took their departure from 
Windsor Castle for Slough, and left that station soon after four o’clock for 
the Paddington Terminus, the train conyeying the party in twenty-three 


niinutes, 
iven on Wednesday evening by the 





and Sir Robert 


State Parliamentary dinners were ver 
Dake of W no i at their respective residences; by 
t értoa numerdus party of péers, and by the latter to a large party 





of mémlers of the House of Commons. At both banqnets the guests ap- 
peared in court.dresses, the members of Orders of Knighthood wearing their 
respective ensigus. His zrape and the right hon. baronet read the royal 
speech to their visitors durihbg the evening. At the Duke of Wellington’s 
there-were present—The Lord Chancellor; Dukes of Cleveland, Beaufort. 
Buckingham, and Buccleuch; Marquises of Bute, Salisbury, Exeter, an 

Abercorn; Earls of Liverpool, Delawarr, Devon, “ea Powis, Cardigan, 
Clare, Wicklow, Bathurst, Shptteshoryy Verujam, Talbot, Roden, Rosslyn, 
Clanwilliam; Wilton, Hatrowby, Haddingteh, Brownlow, and Ripon; Vis- 
counts Sydney, Strangford, and Beresford; Lords Abinger, De Ros, Redes- 
dale, Maryborough, Forester, Wharncliffeé, Heytesbury, Ashburton, &c. 
The invites to Sir R. Peel’s dinner. included—The Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Lord Courtenay and Mr. P..W.S. Miles; Earl Jermyn; Lords 
Eliot; Ernest Bruce, Granville Somerset, and Stanley ; Right Honourables 
G. Dawson Damer, J. Nicholl, Sir Edward Knatchbull, W. E. Gladstone, 
Hi. Goulburn, Sir Henry Hardinge, H. Lowry Corry, and Sir James Graham ; 
Hon. Sidney Herbert, Hon. Captain A. Dancomhe, the Attorney-General, 
the Solicitor-General, Sir Frederick Trench, Sir Thomas Fremantle, Sir 
George Clerk, Colonel Peel, Captain Boldero, Mr. Greene, Captain Meynell, 
Mr. G. W. Hope, Mr. A. Pringle, and Mr. Bingham Baring. 

Admiral Sir George Cockburn is going on favourably, but it is not ex- 
pected that he will be able to resnme his parliamentary, duties during the 
approaching session; and, in the opinion of his medical attendants, some 
weeks will elapse before he can transact his official duties at the Admi- 


ralty. 

Admiral Sir Robert and Lady Otway have been plunged into deep afflic- 
tion by the supposed loss of their son, Commander Charles Cooke Otway, 
of her Majesty's ship Virtor, 16, in the Gulf of Florida. 

INDISPOSITION OF THE EARL OF ABERFEEN.—The noble Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs was unable to attend the Privy Council at Windsor 
Castle on. Wednesday in consequence of indisposition, and was on that ac- 
count ebliged to excuse himself from dining with his political friends at the 
Duke of Wellington’s.. Dr. Holland is in.attendance on. his lordship. Sir 
Robert Peel, on tiis return to town from Windsor Castle, called at Argyll 
House, and hada lengthened interview with the noble earl. 

THe Earu or CHESTERFIELD.—Seventeen couple of foxhounds were 
shipped_on Wednesday on board a steamer for Boulogne; thence they pro- 
ceed in a van to Paris, attended by two keepers. They are destined for 
Rome, where the noble lord intends to give our countrymen a run. 

The Marquis of Northampton, as President of the Royal Society, gives his 
soirées to the learned fellows of that distinguished society on Saturday, the 
25th inst., March 11th and 25th, and Apri! Sth, at his mansion in Piccadilly. 

Viscount Morpeth arrived in town on Tuesday night, from Castle Howard, 
the Earl of Carlisle’s seat in Yorkshire. 
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CAMBRIDGE.—REGIUS PROFESSORSHIP OF DIVINITY.—The election for 
the above distinguished office took place on Wednesday, when Dr. Ollivant 
was chosen by just the requisite number of votes, viz. :—The Provost of 
Xing’s, the Master of St. John’s, the Master of Christ’s,and Mr. John 
brown. For Dr. Wordsworth are understood to have voted—The President 
f Queen’s, and Mr. G. A. Browne; and for Dr. Mill—The Vice-Chancellor, 
Professor Whewell. 

An exhibition has just been founded in St. John’s College, which will tend 
to the encouragement of classicai learning amongst the junior members of 
the university. It is termed ‘The St. John Post Latin Exhibition,” value 
£50 per annum, and open to freshmen. The examinations of candidates 
ire to take place annualiy, early in Michaelmas term. The first examination 
ror an exhibition on this foundation is to take place in November next. 








COUNTRY NEWs., 

Leeps.—Suockine Cas# or MurDER AND MovTiLATiIoN.—It is 
with thegreatest possibile reluctance we feel ourselves compelied to give 
insertion, to the following disgusting and horrifying details of adeed of 
slood, which has just occurred at Leeds, and which fully equais in 
itrocity and hellish instigation the abominable cruelties perpetrated 
by Good and Greenacre. On Sunday last, the headless and limbless 
»ody of a human being was found floating in the Knostrop Cat of 
the Aire and Calder Navigation, within about 50 yards of the lock 
m that cut knowmby the name of the Red Dick Lock, and within a 
few yards of the Thorpe- hall or Waterloo.Coal Staiths, belonging to the 
Thorpe-hall Colliery, the property of Messrs. Fenton and Leather. 
(he body had been seen on the previous day by some men who were 
loading avessel with coals at the staith, but they took it to be the 
remains of a dog or a pig, or some other animal,‘and let it remain 
without touching it or at all examining it. On Sunday it was 
floating with its back upwards, and thén at once it was seen to be 
the trunk of a human being. It was got to shore by a policeman and 
two young men, who were walking on the bank of the cut or canal, 
who first really saw that it was a large portion of the body of either 
aman orawoman. On being got to shore it was found that the 
body was dreadfully scorched and burnt; that the head with the 
neck had been cut off, the right arm cut and separated by the 
shoulder joint, and that the left arm had been partially cut and 
sawed off. Both the legs and thighs had also been either cut, burnt 
or sawed off, and the body itself cut across just below the ribs, 
taking away the lower portion of the abdomen. Indeed, the whole 
of the body, except from the shoulders to the lower ribs, had been 
removed The front part of the body, especially the upper portion, 
was burnt in a most shocking manner, both the breasts being com- 
pletely burnt off, so that there was only a piece of shrivelled matter 
on each side where the breasts had been. ‘The front of the abdomen 
had also been burnt away, and the heart, the lungs, and the other 
viscera had suffered from the action of fire. From the appearance 
of the back of the body medical men have judged it to be that of a 
female. How, or by what means the individual has come to her 
death, what her name is, where she comes from, or how long the 
body had been in the water before it was got out, are as yet mysteries. 
There is little doubt but a most horrid and barbarous murder has 
been committed, but thereis no report of any female having been 
missing from Leeds or the neighbourhood, and no opinion can be 
formed on the subject, but that a woman, apparently between 20 and 
30 years of age, has been deprived of life, and the perpetrator or 
perpetrators of the atrocious deed have severed the limbs and the 
head off, and destroyed them, probably by fire, and tried also to 
burn the body, but not having succeeded in the latter part of the in- 
ternal crime the body has been thrown into the place where it was 
discovered. Search has been made in the canal for the other 
portions of the body, but nothing has been discovered. The place 
where. the body was found is about a mile from the centre of Leeds, 
and is within the borough. 

MancuHester.—Extensive Fire.—On Saturday night last an 
alarming fire broke out inthe extensive pile of buildings situate in 
Norfolk-street, close to the Post-office. The building was erected 
in 1836, a portion of which is in Brown-street, Norfolk-street, and 
Essex-street. It is in the form of the letter L, was six stories high, 
end occupied as warehouses by Messrs. Clayton and Gladstone, com. 
mission-agents ; Messrs. Ackard and Co,, general merchants; John 
Hayhurst, merchant ; Andrew Hall, manufacturer and spinner; and 
Lowe and Law, yarn dealers. The warebouses, at the time of tlie confla- 
gration, were crowded to the ceiling with calicos, yarns, counterpanes, 
damasks, ‘&c. The fire originated on the second floor, in Messrs. Clay- 
ton and Gladstone’s wafehousé. In a short time after the alarm was 

iven‘ Mr. Rose was in attendance with five engines’ and a strong 
ody of firemen. The most of the Manchester borough police were 
also soon on the spot, and rendered efficient service in removing books 
and property, as well as keeping off the crowds which were attracted 
towards the scene of -destruction. By eleven o’clock the flames had 
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so far progressed as to leave ‘little hopes of preserving the building, 
which, about one o’clock, was oue mass of lurid blaze. The flames 
having reached the upper part of the building, where the goods were 
of a more inflammatory nature raged with great fury, and about half- 
past eleven the whole roof was on fire, and shortly fell in with a tre- 
mendous crash, carrying with it two of the upper floors. The damage 
done cannot be estimated at less than £50,000, including the building. 
The whole of the losses, we understand, will be covered by insu- 
rances. We are happy to state that no lives have been sacrificed, 
although much danger is apprehended from the falling in of the walls, 

SuerFieLp.—The following statement of the affairs of Messrs. 
Parker and Co., of Sheffield, has been laid before the creditors. 
Previous to their bankruptcy, the assets in available securities and 
good debts were estimated at 70 to 80 per cent, but under existing 
circumstances it is impossible to form a correct estimate as to the 
probable dividend. The total amount of their debts is £620,244, 
including £150,958 due to the partners. The principal assets are, 
in eurrent accounts, £424,052; bills and cash, £29,431; estate 
of Mr. Brown, £36,836; the doubtful debts amount to £165,192. 
The private estate of Mr. Parker is valued at £120,000 to £130,000, 
chargeable with a debt due by the bank of £37,000, being part of 
the above £150,958, and a settlement of £22,000; the remainder 
is available tothe estate. Two items, forming part of the bad debts, 
are £6,269 due by a former partner, and £29,790 by his son. 
However, the prospects on the whole are rather more satisfactory 
than was anticipated on the stoppage of the Bank. 
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Suppen Deatn or G. A. Muskertt, Esa.—On Tuesday morning 
George Alfred Muskett, Esq., the banker, of St. Alban’s, and for- 
merly member for that borough, fell down ina fit of apoplexy and 
immediately expired. Mr. Muskett had just arrived in town from 
Rickmansworth. We understand that the deceased gentleman leaves 
two amiable daughters to lament the catastrophe, which occurred at 
the residence of his brother, Major Muskett. 

The Rev. Mr. Bailey, the particulars of whose case have already 
fully appeared in this paper, was on Wednesday last put on his trial 
at the Central Criminal Court, for feloniously forging on the 9th of 
September, 1841, at the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, a 
certain promissory note for the payment of £2875, with intent to 
defraud Robert Smith, since deceased; in a second count the 
offence was alleged to have been committed with intent to defraud 
Mr. James Smith; other counts charged the prisoner with uttering 


that peculiar section of the British Agsociation to which the exa- 
mination of these matters is assigned. A-propos, we observe that 
the Earl of Rosse has intimated that the next general meeting of this 
association will be held at Cork, in the month of August, when it is 
expected that the geological section will finally determine the mois- 
ture and dryness, volatility, fixity, corrosiveness, and corruptibility 
of the Blarney stone. Mr. O’Connell and the Rev. Mortimer 
O’Sullivan are said to have contributed two learned papers on the 
subject. William Connell, who stands charged with attempting to 
kill by shooting at Mrs. Magnus, the barwoman of the Auction Mart 
Tavern, has been again remanded, in order to enable the prosecutrix 
to give evidence.——The Shrewsbury News contains a horrible ac- 
count of the death of a poor working man named Pugh, at Welsh- 
pool, whose clothes took fire whilst in a state of inebricty, by which 
he was burned to death in a shucking and revoliing manner. An 
investigation is at present on foot relative to the purloining of a 
valuable portion of Earl Fitzwilliam'’s jewels (some of which were 
heirlooms ih the family) from Milton douse. Suspicion attaches, 
it appears, to some of his lordship’s domestics, and one of them, a 
female, is at present in custody in the Peterborongh House of Cor- 
rection. The Government Police Gazetie of Monday night con- 
tains no fewer than ten notices of burglary and housebreaking occur- 
ring in the provinces within the past week. In each case tbe property 
taken was valuable.——It is positively announced that Mr. David 
Pollock has received the appointment of Commissioner of the Court 
for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors, vacant by the decease of the la- 
mented Mr. Bowen.——!In the Court of Chancery, on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Cobbett, son of the late eminent writer and political economist, 
applied to discharge an order pronounced by the Lord Chancellor in 
December last, refusing, with costs, an application for his discharge, 
he being a prisoner in the Queen’s Bench for contempt for not put- 
ting in his answer, and also in consequence of not paying certain 
costs he had been ordered to discharge. The Lord Chancellor again 
remanded the prisoner, who left the court in the custody of the tip- 
staff.——In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Tuesday, an application 
was made foracriminal information against a Liverpool attorney, 
named Laine, for writing a threatening letter tending to lead toa 
breach of the peace ; but the court indignantly refused it, declining 
at once to interfere in what Lord Denman emphatically characterized 
as low and paltry squabbles. On Tuesday last a workman named 
Prentice underwent a private examination betore the magistrates, on 
a charge of being found in the stores of Windsor Castle with a felo- 
nious intent. It appeared that the prisoner entered the premises in 
question (in which he had no business) by means of a skeleton key. 
He was fully committed for trial. At the meeting of commission- 




















and putting off the note in question. The trial lasted until 10 o’clock 
at night, when the jury returned a verdict of guilty of uttering only. 
Mr. Jones then applied to have the sentence postponed till next 
morning, in order to give Mr. Clarkson an opportunity to move in 
arrest of judgment, on the ground that the evidence of uttering was 
insufficient. Mr. Humfrey opposed the application, and Mr. Justice 
Williams said, if there were any ground tor such an application the 
learned counsel might make it hereafter. The learned Judge ther 
proceeded to pass sentence, and said it was his unwelcome duty— 
unwelcome he could with great truth say, to pass the sentence of 
the law upon aman in such an elevated station in life, and, from 
what he had heard, of great talents, and one capable of conducting 
himself with propriety—a man whose example, either one way or 


the other, was looked to and followed by those in an inferior station: | 


to pass sentence upon such a man, after the verdict which had been 
pronounced by the jury, and which to his mind was perfectly satis- 
factory, was most painful. He (the learned judge) would not insult 
his feelings by any unnecessary remarks, for the situation in which 
he stood must be to him most poignant and degrading. It was, 
however, his duty to show that all mankind in such a situation were 
alike equal, ani subject to the same punishment, but, in proportion 
as there was knowledge, the greater was the enormity of the offence 
in the prisoner committing crime. It only remained tor him to pass 
the sentence of the Court upon the prisoner, which was that he be 
transported beyond the seas for the term of his natural hfe. The 
prisoner, who had conducted himself with the greatest composure 
throughout the trial, was totally unmoved when he heard the sentence, 
but bowed respectfully to the Court, and was removed from the bar. 
Fires IN THE Meraorours.—On Tuesday morning, about 


six o'clock, an alarming fire was discovered by the policeman on } 


duty to be raging in the parlours of the hou-e, No, 5, Somerset street, 


Manchester: square, in the occupation of Madame Serinett Le Miner, 


a French lady of fortune. An alarm was immediately raised, and 
the inmates having effected their escape the fire was fortunately con- 
fined to the rooms before mentioned; the loss, however, was 
considerable, as the whole Of the furniture, paintings, &c., therein 
were eutirely consumed. The property was insured.—On same 


night at ten o'clock, another fire broke out on the premises in the | 


occupancy of Messrs. Thompson, machine-ruiers and vellum- 
account-book-manutacturers, situate at 122, Old-street, St. Luke's. 
A plentiful supply of water was obtained from the different fire- 
plugs belonging to the New River Company, from which the en- 
gines were worked; and after one hour's unremitting exertions on 
the part of the firemen, the fire was confined to the premises in 
which it originated. 


An Trish landlord has just issued an edict to his tenantry against 
improvident marriages, in which he threatens with expulsion ali per- 
sons on bis estate who allow their children to marry before a certain 
age.———The wonderful focus of artificial light by which such extra- 
ordinary effects are now every night produced at the Royal Adelaide 
Gallery was first discovered by the celebrated Tom Steele, who de- 
lights in styling himself O'Connell's Aead pacificator. (Is it owing 
to this gentleman’s influence that nothing is heard now-a-days of the 
O'Connell tail ?)——The Morning Chronicle, in reference to the 
intriguing policy of Russia in the East, declares that that power is 
merely repeating her old game of fomenting troubles and seditions, 
in order that sooner or later she may be called in to settle them.—— 
An important decision has just been given by the Master of the Rolls 
in the case of the Attorney-General and the Grocers’ Company of 
London, by which it is decreed that out of a certain amount of pro- 
perty left in the hands of trasteés, to endow a school and hospital, 
no payments beyond those originally fixed by the founder's will are 
to be made, although the property has since increased immensely in 
value. In reference to this decision the correspondent of a morning 
paper shrewdly observes, ‘‘that, however exceilent turtle, and 
venison, and even water frolics may be in their way, education, 
based on religious instruction, is infinitely more to be desired, to say 
nothing of the maintenance of the aged and indigent in their decre- 
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pitade.’’———By the accidental omission of a@ in our statement of 


the amount of expense for labour saved to the company by the explo- 
sion on the South Eastern Railway at Dover the sum was stated at 
£1000 instead of £10,000.——The present condition of the South. 
ampton Docks appears to be the source of much dissatisfaction to 
the shareholders, who held a public meeting at the George and Vul- 
ture Tavern, Cornhill, on Monday last, for the purpose of protesting 
against the proceedings of the directors. No definite course, 
however, was adopted on the occasion. —The operation of the 


ers of sewers, on Tuesday, Sir Peter Laurie gave notice of a motion, 
‘** That in the opinion of this court the wood pavement in the Poultry 
is dangerous and inconvenient to the public, and ought to be taken 
up and replaced by granite pavement.’’——We are glad to intimate 
that trade has somewhat improved in Paisley during the last 
week. A considerable number of webs have been given out, but 
there are still many thousands dependent onthe relief committee. —— 
Mr. Ainsworth, the member for Bolton, has been called on by his con- 
stituents to resign his seat in consequence of his refusing to explain 
his reasons for changing his opinion on the corn-law question. 





The Journal de l’Arrondissement du Havre relates that M. 
Lesueur, the naturalist, some time ago, had discovered part of the 
fossil bones of aa enormous antediluvian animal, supposed to be 
those of the icthyosaurus. Conceiving that the rest of the bones 
lay imbedded at no great distance, and might be exposed by the 
effects of the late storms, he went out on Wednesday weck, with his 
nephew, M. Berryer, to explore the coast. They came upon a bed of 
oyster-shells, laid bare by the shingle being washed away. Here they 
found a complete chain of vertebree held united by petrifaction, to- 
gether with large portions of the ribs, and an enormous skull, 2 feet 
10 inches in length, and 8} inches in width, very strongly resembling 
the icthyosaurus. On the day before they had discovered, at a short 
distance from the same spot, twelve of the vertebree of the tail of an 
animal of the like proportions. It required the strength of four men 
to carry these remains to St. Adresse, where they are for the present 
deposited. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Friday Evening. 

Winpsor, Thursday.—Her Majesty and his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert did not take their accustomed walking exercise in con- 
sequence of the wet state of the weather. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert took equestrian exercise in the Riding School, attended by 
Colonel Wyide. 

Tue Lorps’ Appress.—The Lords’ Address to her Majesty, in 
answer to her most gracious speech on the opening of Parliament, 
will be laid before her Majesty by the Lord Great Chamberiain, and 
an answer returned by the Queen on Monday next, which will be 
communicated to the House of Lords by the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Steward of the Household. When the Sovereign is not in town, and 
does 1 ot open the sessions in person, it is not usual for either house 
to go 2 procession to present the Address in answer to the Royal 
Speech. 

"His toyal Highness the Duke of Sussex has intimated his inten- 
tion of standing sponsor in person to the infant son and heir of Lord 
John Russell. 

Fire at THe ForetGn Orrice.—Thursday afternoon the soot 
of a flue connected with the kitchen chimney of the Foreign Office 
became ignited, the intense heat from which had caused an iron 
hot cupboard, or closet, in which refreshments for the clerks are 
warmed, to be nearly red-hot, by which means the girders of the 
ground-floor had been set on fire. The firemen, assisted by a body 
of workmen under the direction of the government clerk of the 
works, immediately set to work in ripping up the flooring, by which 
means they succceded, in about two hours, in allaying ail cause for 
any further alarm, although, as a precautionary measure, some of 
the firemen were directed to remain at the Foreign Office during the 
night. Earl Lincoln, and several other noblemen and gentlemen 
connected with the government offices, were present shortly after the 
fire was discovered, and remained until it was extinguished. 

More SHIPWRECKS AND Loss oF Lire.—The subjoined intel- 
ligence relating to the total loss of several vessels, attended, we 
regret to add, with lamentable sacrifice of human life, was in the 
course of Wednesday and Thursday posted upon the bvoks at 
Lloyd’s :—** Wreck of the Douro of Liverpool.—All hands lost.— 





An Irish barrister of considerable notoriety was forcibly ejected from 
\ the Lady-Lieutenant’s drawing-room at Dublin Castle, by the in- 
spector of police last week, on the ground, it is stated, that he had 
failed to obtain a verdict against a distinguished relation in an action 
for defamation. —— The Australian Agricultural Company, it appears 
by their annual report, have been going on prosperously during the 
past year, but have found it necessary, notwithstanding, to suspend 
| the dividend. The non-commissioned officers and mer of the 
Royal Artillery have got leave to wear the Cross of the Spanish 
Order of Isabella the Second, bestowed on them by the Queen of 
Spain for their services on the north coast in the year 1837. The 
Limerick Chronicle says, the several poor-law unions in Ireland are 
indebted to the National Bank £70,000.——On Tuesday morning 
last the house of Mr. Marshall, silversmith, of Man-street, Hackney, 
was broken open and robbed of a large quantity of valuable jewellery. 
——Such is the congenial state of the weather and fitness of the 
land, that on Tuesday, the 24th inst., Mr. George Atkinson, a 
tenant of the Marquis of Londonderry, at Seaham Hall Farm, com- 
menced sowing beans in the open fields; this is a rare occurrence, 
as it has not happened since the vear 1819. We perceive by the 
report of the half yearly meeting, which was sn exceedingly noisy 











pany, that the differences between that and the other companies 
(Brighton, South-Eastern, and Croydon) have not been as yet ad- 
| justed. If only half the attention were bestowed to the improved 
| accommodation of the public, as is apparently devoted to the ani- 
| mosities of rivalry, it would be much better for all parties. 


crime of sheep-stealing, it appears, is greatly on the increase in the 





of the most o! 





following announcements:—‘' Mr. O'Brien, M.P. ior Clare, has 
paired off with Mr. Kirk, M.P. for Carrickfergus, until the 15th of 


| with Mr. Hope Johnstone, M.P. for Dumfriesshire, until the 6th of 
March.’’——It is rumoured that the Right Hon. G. R. Dawson, 
Sir R. Peel’s brother-in-law, is about to be appointed Chairman of 
the Board of Customs.———A_ dreadful accident occurred to a dis- 
tinguished member of the Puckeridge haunt (Mr. Hobson) whilst 
out with the hounds on Saturday last, by which he sustained such 
extensive injury of the spine, that no hopes are entertained of his 
recovery. William Mephan, who was convicted at the West 
Kent Quarter sessions in 1841, and sentenced to 15 years’ trans- 
portation for an aggravated assault, has been recommended to her 
Majesty by the Secretary of State for a free pardon : since Mephan’s 
departure, a man named Wells bas confessed himself the real 
delinguent.——Wee_ regret to hear that Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas 
Troubridge is labouring under severe indisposition at Paris, arising 
from an attack of paralysis. The Bishop of Chichester is nearly 
recovered from the indisposition which has confined his lordship to 
the palace for some weeks. 

















Lord Seaton is said to have been appointed Lord High Commis- 
sioner of the Jonian Islands in succession to Sir Howard Dou las. 

On Wednesday the mortal remains of Richard Gregory, Esq., 
one of the magistrates for the county of Middlesex, but better 
known as the potato-salesman in Spitalfields market, were con- 
signed to their last menos nee in the family vault of Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, burial ground, in the presence of several thousand 
persons. In the course of a few years he became the first in the 
trade, and realised an ample fortune, 


Guizot aNp THE Lonpon Paress.—Most of the opposition 
journals (says Gadlignani), alluding to the articles in the London 
papers on M, Guigot and his colleagues, approving of the conduct 
which they have observed on the right of search question, seem to 
consider the mere fact of their being praised by the English as 
sufficient to condemn them in the opinion of the French nation. 
Some of our contemporaries do not hesitate to assert that there is a 


income-tax continues to be attended by the most disagreeable results | confederacy between the editors of the London press and M. Guizot 


throughout the metropolitan districts. In the east end particularly 
the commissioners find they have not got @ sinecure, as the appel- 
lants are for the most part Jews, who are not disposed to submit to 
the surcharge with anything like amiability of temper.——By a re- 
cent decision of the Court of Sessién the claims of the Rev. Alex- 
auder Frazer to the Lovat estates and title have been set aside, and 
those of Lord Lovat irrevocably contirmed.--—At the meridian of 
Monday the glass stood at 74 in the sun, and 56 in the shade. 
Greenwich Park bears all the appearance of the close approach of 
spring. The grass is as green and the trees are nearly as forward in 
budding as they were in the middle of Jast April. The flowers, &c., 
in the gardens round Lee and Lewisham have an appearance of for- 
wardness truly surprising. ——The latest humbug invented—and the 
one which appears now most in vogue—is the forgery of ancient 
coins, which has been carried to a most incredible extent throughout 
the country. Some of these ingenious forgeries, it is stated, have 
on more than one occasion furnished lengthened disquisitions for 





against national feeling in France. Ifa Paris letter appear in a 
London paper, the correspondent is éaid to be in the pay of the 
French Ministry ; and if M. Guizot happen to take in the Chamber 
the same view of the obligations of the treaties of 1831 and 1833 as a 
London editor had done at almost the same period, M. Guizot is 
charged with having sent beforehand to the English papers the speech 
whieh be intended to detiver in Parliament. 

Tue Quorn Hounns.—These hounds continue to afford brilliant 
sport, and to attract all the evite of the beau monde to Leicestershire. 
Never could it boast a greater assemblage of distingués chasseurs 
than at the present moment; voi/d, par example, the meet at Kilby 
Wharf on Monday, the 23rd ult., included Lords Cardigan, Wilton, 
Gardner, Maidstone, Beresford, Macdonald, Curzon, the Marquis 
of Hastings, Count Batthyany, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir W. M. Stanley, 
Sir W. W. Dixie, and an immense ‘‘field’’ besides of celebrated 
hands, There never is a disappointment with these hounds—they 





alwavs do something good and promise something better. 


and turbulent one, of the London and Greeawich Railway Com- | 


The | 
metropolitan counties. ——The ‘*‘ pairing off ’’ system, which is one | 


jectionable in many points of view that could well be | 
tolerated, has alresdy commenced for the season, as appears by the | 


March; and Mr. Philip Howard, M.P. for Carlisle, has paired off | 





This vessel, registered as 400 tons burthen, with a valuable cargo on 
board, was totally lost, with all her crew, on the night of Thursday 
last, the 26th of January, upon the rocks at the westward of the 
Scilly-islands. At an early hour on the following morning the ill- 
fated vessel was discovered by some fishermen, with her mast gone, 
and thrown on the rocks upon her broadside, with the sea making a 
complete breach over her. They immediately bore down to the spot, 
but there was no one on board to give them the slightest informa- 
tion,—every soul belonging to her had perished. On the same day 
four bodies were washed up on the beach, which have been proved to 
be belonging to the vessel. One of them is supposed to be her un- 
fortunate commander, Mr. Gowland, and the others his seamen. They 
have since been decently interred at St. Mary’s. The rock upon 
| which the vessel struck is called the Crekavesthan, and is situate 
| about a mile from the beach. The vessel is reported to be fully 
insured.”’ 
| _Destrructionor A VEsseL BY Fire.—Accounts were received on 
| Thursday of the total joss by fire of the French brig the Tris 
| Angelique, Captain Henry, loaded with a general cargo, while on her 
passage from Rouen for Marseilles. Her destruction occurred on 
the night of the 6th of November last, and arose through a barrel of 
vitriol bursting in the forecastle, which flowed into the hold and set 
fire to the cargo. For hours the flames raged with fearful violence, 
baffling all attempts made by the crew to subdue it, who at length 
were compelled to take to the boats and leave the vessel. During 
the night the glare from the flames attracted the attention of those 
in charge of the English ship the Countess of London, who instantly 
altered the course of the ship, and bore down to herasgistance. For- 
tunately, they soon came up with the crew of the unfortunate vessel, 
whom they took on board and kindly treated. The brig burnt fu- 
riously until nine o’clock the next morning, the 7th, when she dis- 
| appeared in 40 fathoms water. [It is unknown whether the owners 
| are insured to the amount of her loss. 
| COLLISION IN THE CHANNEL AND SINKING OF A VESSEL.— 
Early on Monday morning last a collision took place in the Channel, 
near the Needles, which very nearly was attended with dreadful loss of 
life. The Papenburgh galliot, Napoleon, while under full sail, the 
wind blowing a strong gale from the westward, in making through 
the Channel, was run into by a vessel unknown, coming from the 
opposite direction. Such was the violent force with which the vessel 
struck that the master and crew had scarcely time to get into their 
boats before the ship went down in deep water. They were after- 
wards picked up by the American barque, Henry Shelton, and landed 
safely at Dartmouth. 

At Yarmouth, on Friday week, a brig called the Ann, in making 
the river, struck on the Barnard Sands and sunk. Al hands, we 
regret to say, perished with her. 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

By recent American papers, it appears that a correspondence has 
taken place between certain agents of the Hawaian or Sandwich 
| Is!ands, and the Secretary of State, which has been communicated 
to Congress by the President. The message states that the condition 
of these islands has excited a good deal of interest, from the progress 
of the inhabitants in civilization, and their becoming more and more 
competent to maintain regular and orderly civil government. ‘* They 
lie in the Pacific, much nearer to this continent (America) than 
| the other, and have become an important place for the refitment 
| and provisioning of American and European vessels.’” Owing to 
| their jocality, and to the course of winds which prevail in this quarter 
| of the world, the Sandwich Islands are the stopping-place for 
| almost all the vessels passing from continent to continent, across 
| the Pacific Ocean. They are especially resorted to by a great 
| number of American whaling and other vessels; and the property 
| 
| 
| 








owned by citizens of the United States, to be found in these islands, 
is very considerable. The message then glances at the feeble state 
of the governinent of the Sandwich Islands, its just and pacific dis- 
position, and its anxiety in the march of civilization and improve- 
ment. Hence, the Americ.n government proposes to respect this 
rising community, and strictly and conscientiously to regard their 
rights ; lest any other power should take possession of the islands, 
colonize them, and subvert the native government. Meanwhile, the 
message declares that the United States seek no peculiar advantages 
or control over the Hawaian government, but fully recognizes its in- 
dependence, and proposes to appoint a Consul resident in the 
islands. On this account, we present our readers with the annexed 
resumé of this interesting cluster, the civilization of which has 
been already so materially advanced by British influence. 

These istands, it is well known, were discovered some 65 years 
since by Captain Cook, who named them in honour of Earl Sandwich, 
then First Lordof the Admiralty. About eight years afterwards they 
were visited by La Perouse, and merchantmen have followed from 
time to time the same track, 80 that a frequent and rather confiden- 
tial intercourse has been established between foreigners and the 
islanders, from the discovery of their sea-girt homes by Europeans. 

The Sandwich Islands lie between the parallels of 18 deg. 24 min, 
and 22 deg. 15 min. north, extending in longitude from 154 deg. 56 
min. to 160 deg. 23 min. west. Their number is usually limited to 
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ten; and the names by which, according to the latest orthography, 


they are known among the natives, are Hawaii (Owhyhee), Oahu, 
Mani, Tanai, Morokai, Ranai, Morokini, Nihan, Taura, and Tahu- 
rawe. They are distant about 2800 miles from Mexico on the east, 
5000 from the shores of China on the west, 2700 from the Society 
Islands on the south, and 1500 from the Marquesas. 

Owhyhee, the most southern and largest of the whole, is about 97 
miles long, 78 broad, and was supposed, when first discovered by the 
English, to contain 85,000 inhabitants. Woahoois 46 milesin length, 
and 23 in breadth, with a population of about 20,000. Towee, situated 
75 miles north-west from the latter, is somewhat smaller in dimen- 
sions, and is supposed to possess only 10,000 residents. Mowee is 
48 miles long and 30 broad, with 20,000 inhabitants. The others are 
of less importance. 

Cook found the four principal islands of the Sandwich group go- 
verned by as many independent kings, who frequently made war on 
each other; but about the year 1782 Tamehameha, a chief of in- 
ferior rank, rose against his lawful prince, and, by his superior ta- 
lents, acquired possession of the whole cluster; the king was slain, 
and the victor married his captive daughter. Before 1792, when 
Vancouver touched here, several of the chiefs, availing themselves of 
the opportunity offered to them by English and American ships, had 
made voyages to distant parts, and many had resided for a short time 
in the United States. Thus the people had become sensible of the 
advantages of a mercantile navy and of fire-arms, and Europeans 
had furnished them with muskets and ammunition, and taught them 
the use of artillery and fortification. Many of the chiefs had al- 
ready built houses of stone, adopted, in part, the European dress, 
and engrafted English terms on their own scanty vocabulary. Van- 
couver left them a breed of cattle and sheep, so that the country is 
now well stocked with both, and can supply ships. Fruits and escu- 
lent plants had also beenintroduced. Tamehameha, however, thought 
it prudent to place himself under the protection of the English, as he 
already suspected the Americans and Russians to be desirous of form- 
ing settlements on the islands, although he opened intercourse with 
traders of every class. Sandal-wood, of great value, was found in 
the mountains; in return for which the natives were at first satisfied 
with pieces of iron, nails, and coarse cloth; but they soon required 
axes, guns, muskets, powder and shot; Chinese, American, and 
British manufactures; and schooners and brigs, measuring several 
hundred tons. Meanwhile, George the Third assured Tamehameha 
of his friendship, and presented him with a ship built at Port Jack- 
son. Inthe true spirit of a reformer Tamehameha soon alienated 
his mind from all reliance on the ancient gods of Owhyhee, and 
showed an earnest desire to know the principles of faith professed 
by more civilized nations; but it was not until the reign of his suc- 
cessor, Tamehameha II., that, through some American missionaries, 
the idols of Owhyhee were destroyed, or, like the specimen now to 
be seen in the court-yard of the British Museum, regarded as cu- 
iosities. 

















NATIVE OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.} 


The visit of Tamehameha and his consort to England in 1824 was 
made with the idea that a personal interview with the English 
monarch might still more effectually“secure his protection, and even 
aid him in his plan for advancing his people in learning and true reli- 
gion. Butthepoorisland King and Queen died of measles without con- 
ferring with George IV. ; but their official attendants were graciously 
received at Windsor, and our Sovereign promised protection to their 
government against all foreign designs. It will be remembered that 
the remains of Tamehameha and his Queen were conveyed to the 
Sandwich Islands in the Blonde frigate, and Lord Byron, the com- 
mander, observes, ‘‘ perhaps the perfect faith reposed in the English 
by the people of the islands is the strongest proof that ever could be 
given by a whole nation of simple-mindedness and freedom from 
guile. There was not a moment’s irritation—not a moment’s sus- 
picion that unfair means had been used to shorten their days; and 
we were received as brothers who would sympathise with their grief, 
and as friends who would be glad to heal their wounds.” It may 
here be mentioned that so far from Tamehameha and his Queen 
being addicted to gluttony and drunkenness, as was reported during 
their stay in London, they ate little or no butchers’ meat, but lived 
chiefly on poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and their favourite beverage 
was some cider presented to them by Mr. Canning. The charge for 
their table at Osborne’s Hotel averaged but 17s. a head per day. 

When Captain Beechey visited Woahoo he found a town of wooden 
houses, laid out in streets and squares, with such economical an- | 
nouncements as, ** An ordinary at 1 o’clock,”’ “ Billiards,’’ ““The Bri- 
tannia,’’ ‘‘ The Jolly Tar,”’ &c. There were two hotels, with billiard- 
rooms ; wines and other luxuries were to be had; the chiefs’ houses 
were farnished with tables and chairs ; and one of the ministers pre- 
sented the King with a service of plate, and had in use another ser- 
vice of beautifully cut glass, of London manufacture. The King 
was attended by a guard and sentinels at his palace; the ramparts 
mounted forty guns, and troops paraded the ramparts, and 5000 
stand of arms were in the island. The harbour was crowded with 




















BYRON’S BAY, SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


of interfering in political of commercial concerns.* The American | 
preachers have, however, been suspected of some jealousy in regard | 
to the Russians and English. Kotzebue, Byron, and Beechey doubt- 
less considered them more active than enough in matters not strictly 
comprehended in their spiritual duties. The progress in religion was 
not so great as could be wished, although in Honororu almost every 
person might be seen hastening to school with a slate in his hand, 
hoping soon to be able to transcribe some part of the Scriptures ; but 
the education being made compulsory soon defeated its object. 

In 1827, however, Tamehameha III. and his chief passed penal 
statutes against murder, adultery, theft, gambling, drunkenness, and 
profanation of the Sabbath. In 1829 domestic comforts had been so 
multiplied, that in the royal residence there were carpets, crimson 
draperies, handsome pier tables, and large mirrors, glass chandeliers, 
lustres, and bronze candelabra. Tamehameha had grown up a fine 
stout lad, as graceful, well bred, and gentlemanly as any lad of his 
age in the most polished circles of Europe. Nor was this improve- 
ment confined to the court, for Mr. Stewart the missionary, in 1830, 
describes the sitting-room of a lady convert to the gospel com- 
paratively as well furnished as the »alace, the principal article being 
an elegant writing-table, with papers and books in the language of 
the country. The king is described as wearing his rich Windsor uni- 
form, and his sister a superb dress, on the opening of a large meeting- 
house, built by order of Government ; and, up to the present day, the | 
progress of our missionaries has been a course of fair encouragement. 

The Sandwich Islanders are tall and robust. Compared with the | 
Otaheitans, they are of a dark brown complexion, and the females | 
do not display the same softened graces. But they are distinguished 
above all other inhabitants of the South Sea by their industry and | 
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skill. They have improved almost every spot susceptible of cultiva- © 
tion: in manufactures, canoe-building, and fishery they alike excel. 
Their general conduct is open, honourable, and friendly; yet they 
are easily kindled to fierce resentment, especially by any wrong © 
against their chiefs, such as led to the death of Cook. a 

The natural aspect of these islands is grand and awful. The © 
mountains of Monna Roa and Monna Koa rise comparatively to an 
alpine height, and are perpetually capped with snow: both are vol- || 
canic, and Reli, on the flank of Monna Roa, is the most terrific and © 
varied volcano in the world: it is 1000 feet deep and six miles in © 
circuit, and in 1840 it threw up lava 50 or 60 feet high: the light was 
seen 100 miles off, and ‘‘ Vesuvius is a fool to it!” q 

Reverting to the local position of the Sandwich Isles, it, doubtless, | 
renders them highly important to all the great trading communities } 
of either hemisphere. ‘‘ On the north are the Russian settlements, 
along the coast of their Asiatic territories; towards the north-west | 
are the dominions of Japan; due west are the Marian Islands, the © 
Philippines, and Canton; and on the east are California and Mexico. | 
The establishment of the independent States of South America has | 
of late greatly increased their value as an emporium for the com- | 
merce of that remote section of the globe, as they lie in the very — 
track pursued by vessels passing thence to China orCalcutta. They 
are visited, too, by those who trade in furs in the countries bordering © 
on Nootka Sound, as well as by the whalers, who, having found the | 
sperm whale on the coast of Japan, annually frequent the Northern 
Pacific.”*—(Polynesia, by Dr. Russell, just published.) By thus 
glancing at the position of the Sandwich group, the reader may 
“* eness”? the motive of the American Government in its protective 
anxiety for the independence of the islanders. 
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eRe rm er and where only the naked savage was lately 
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fa DS gnc®.curing Lord Byron’s visit now becomes interesting, 
‘<a ebniiexion Sith the projected American protection already sete’. 


a * ‘Loyd’ Byron was asked if King George had any objection to 
am | 


mfssionaries in the islands, he replied certainly not, so 
. We eobntry } and dpe of the leading missipnaries disclaimed all intention 
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THE MARQUESAS ISLANDERS. 


These new subjects, or allies, of Louis Philippe are graphically | quoted, “ Having lately smoked a cigar with his naked Majesty King) 
sketched by a correspondent of the Times, who says, as we before | Yutete,who isa fat, good-natured savage, lolling all day under ashady 
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tree inResolution Bay, and having visited the entire group of islands, 
I can assure you and your French readers, that as to soil, harbours, 
situation, and appropriateness for either occupation or emigration, 
the Marquesas are the most worthless cluster of islands in the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; and, so far: from whalers and other ships being able 
to procure supplies of hogs, fruit, and vegetables, the scanty inha- 
bitants can hardly maintain themselves. 

Contrary, however, to the expectations of this recent visitor to 
the Marquesas, the French King intends “ to throw away money 
on the settlement ;” as a recent number of the Journal des Dé- 
bats publishes the following extract from a despatch addressed by 
the Minister of Marine to the Maritime Prefect of Brest :—“ The 
intention of his Majesty is, that the garrison of the Marquesas 
Islands should be provisionally composed of a battalion of Marine 
Artillery, a company of Artillery, and a detachment of the sixth 
company of Sappers and Miners. There are already stationed in 
those islands two companies of the 3rd Regiment, a detachment of 
21 Artillerymen, and a detachment of the first company of Sappers 
and Miners. I recommend you particularly to take precautions 
that all the men to be embarked on this expedition should be care- 
fully examined by the chief surgeons of their regiments, in order 
that it be ascertained that they enjoy good health, that they have 
been vaccinated, and that their mouths be sound. You will replace 
those who are unfit for service. Each man, on being embarked, is 
to be provided with a hammock, mattress, bolster, and woollen 
blanket. You will likewise supply the troops with a sufficient num-: 
ber of cooking apparatus, as well as implements of husbandry. 
You will take care that a supply of clothing sufticient for 18 months 
be embarked with the expedition. It will be likewise necessary to 
embark 100 iron bedsteads, mattresses, pillows, sheets, and blan- 
kets, for the use of the sick in the colony.” As the Marquesas are 
to be the scene of the last French colonization farce, we give from 
the best authority sketches of the natives—tine muscular fellows, 
but miserably ignorant. The group displays their gods, with two 
figures holding out, as peace offerings to their Gallican friends, the 
staple produce of their country—pigs and rats. Long may Louis 
Philippe live to reign over his new subjects! 


THE CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS—No. XXVI. 





NEW CHURCH, BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER. 


Amid the dirt and bustle of the Broadway, Westminster, sur- 
rounded by poverty in all its shapes, and enclosed by sheds, hovels, 
and gin-palaces, another new church is uprearing its head. It oc- 
cupies the site of an old chapel, founded in the time of Charles I., 
and will as much surpass its predecessor in ‘size and architectural 
display as the neighbourhood now exceeds its olden amount of 
houses and population. 

The style selected is Gothic, of the later peried of early English. 
The tower is placed at the north side of the west end of the church 
—the object in thus locating it being to avoid that stiff formality 
so disagreeably prominent in many of our modern churches, and 
to prevent the comparison which, had it been placed, as usual, ex- 
actly at the west end, would have forced itself upon the mind, of 
disproportion between ‘the size and height of the tower and spire 
and the body of the church, The exterior of the building is stone, 
and the arches and mouldings of the interior will be of the same 
material. The fourteen columns which support the roof and divide 
the nave from the side aisles are of iron. The dimensions of the in- 
terior are 94 feet long by 50 feet in width, without including the 
small chancel at the east end, which is separated from the body of 
the building by a moulded arch and clustered columns, and is ap- 
proached by an ascent of several steps. There will be no pews, 
and the galleries will be appropriated exclusively to the use of the 
children of the national and parish schools. The first stone was 
laid the 30th of May, 1842; the amount of contract, with incidental 
expenses and architect’s commission, is £6116 13s, 4d., the archi- 
tect’s estimate being £7893 4s. 1ld. The total church accommo- 
dation is for 1500 persons, of which number 1200 are to be free 
seats. The building was arranged to be completed in December of 
the present year; but, although the roof is just being completed 
over the body of the church, the tower is little more than com- 
menced. The united height of the tower and spire will be two 
hundred feet—which is fifty feet higher than the spire of St. 
George’s, Woburn-square; the latter being at present the loftiest 
of the modern Gothic buildings in London. The towers of West- 
minster Abbey are but 225 feet high, and the new church will 
therefore vie with the old abbey as a conspicuous object in the view 
of this part of the city. But height is not the only recommenda- 
tion of the design ; for, as our view will show, the outline is bold 
yet graceful, and its composition does credit to Mr. Poynter, the 
architect, from whose designs it is now in course of erection, 





SPORTS OF ENGLAND.—No. III. 





WILD DUCK 


The different methods of taking the wild duck afford capital 
sport and never-ending adventure. ‘Common wild fowl shoot- 
ing with a shoulder duck gun,” observes Captain Lacy in the 
** Modern Shooter,” ‘‘ has long been in vogue, and has often been 
the theme of ancient sporting authors; but, until Colonel Haw- 
ker’s work appeared, wild fowl shooting on salt-water had scarcely 
been touched upon ; still less had any one of ‘ gentle blood’ ven- 
tured to commit his valuable case to ‘the vasty deep,’ in case so 
fragile as that yclept a shooting punt. {The merit, therefore, of 
having invented this new pleasure, or, at least, of having added it 
to the stock of sporting recreations, attaches exclusively to the 
gallant colonel. As a practical performer he is most successful, 
and is, perhaps, the very best wild fowl shot round the British 
coast. Hail, Hawker! Mac Adam of duck shooters, hail!” The 
colonel’s well known book contains the modes of hut shooting, &c., 
and some particulars relating to decoys. 

The Yankees have what they call their “ducking,” i.e. when 
they form a party to go shoot ducks on Duck Island, in Chesa- 
peake Bay. These are the celebrated canvass-back duck of the 
American gourmand, and the estimation in which they are held 
may be gathered frum the fact that, in Baltimore market, the 
price of a single duck is one shilliing, whilst the common wild 





ducks are but threepence a couple. The former has been accli- 


SHOOTING. 


mated in Britain, and why the breed has not been more exten- 
sively encouraged is somewhat surprising, as they are sizeable and 
handsome birds, and, as a table luxury, most delicious. 

The usual weight of the mallard or drake is. about 24 Ibs., and 
that of the duck somewhat less; but the foreigners are generally 
larger than the home-breds. Captain Lacy has shot wild ducks in 
the Tees Bay above six pounds and a half the pair; but, if much 
beyond this weight, their purity of breed may be suspected. Wild 
ducks, excepting a few homebreds, whose full-grown ones are fine 
eating in August, do not appear in the Tees Bay until November, 
or, at all events, in any number worth mentioning. The mallards 
are very poor in condition after the middle of February, not so the 
ducks. The captain adds: “‘a common trick played upon the 
London cockneys is to serve them out with a couple of shell ducks 
in lieu of wild ducks. The heads and white legs of the former 
having been cut off, and the birds plucked, as they are just about 
the size of the latter, and always look plump, they sell better, and 
it is thus that wild ducks are libelled for eating so ‘ fishy!’” The 
captain enthusiastically sings :— 

‘If tame-ducks were wanting, 
And wild-ducks were flown, 


Oh! who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone '*’ 





PHEASANT 


On Wednesday last, the 1st of February, pheasant and partridge 
shooting ended ; although in most parts of the country where the 
game is attended to but few birds have been brought down 
of late, as the remarkable mildness of the present season has led 


the birds to pair very early this year. The country bears all the 
marks of spring. ‘The tit-mouse seeks its food through the straw 
thatch—the fieldfares, skylarks, and redwings are busy on the 
same errand over wet meadows—the sparrows and yellow-hammers 
and chaffinches, still beautiful, though mute, glean from the straw 
and chaff in the farm-yard—while the ringdove comes for her meal 
to the ivy-berries. The red-breast comes to the window to amuse 
with his familiarity, or, as the gardener turns over the loosened 
soil, seeks fearlessly within a few inches of the spade the insects 
upon which it feeds.” Our illustration will serve to keep in re- 
membrance the sports of the past winter, until the lst of October, 


SHOOTING. 


with its leafless trees and almanack memento—right pleasant to 
sportman’s eye— Pheasant shooting begins”—affords the time for 
again testing hand, eye, and gun. 

Before the present battue system became general, the pheasant 
was considered a prize far more worthy of the sportsman than the 
bird is now regarded. In a wild state, the pheasant, difficult to 
get at, gave great sport, and when brought down was prized 
accordingly. It is now, however, more like shooting from a trap— 
a matter rather of skill and prefit than of sport. Indeed, many 
“lords of the manor,” in these game-selling days, send their 
pheasants to market as regularly as they do their sheep. Inastate 
of nature pheasants frequent woods where the grass is lorg and 
tangled, and within easy distance of water. Corn is a favourite 
food, as those who sow it know, but when this is absent, wild ber- 
ries and acorns supply its place. The hen lays about twelve eggs, 





and the young follow her like chickens as soon as they are out of 
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the shell, searching for ants’ eggs and other food. If scared, they 
seek the woods, and only issue thence mornings and evenings. 

In partridge-shooting, as, indeed, in all other, the relative pro- 
portions of the charge are of great importance. 

Mr. Greener says, ‘* Suppose you begin with two drachms of pow- 
der,and vary the charge one eighth of a drachm, each shot, up to 
three and a half drachms, or as may be required, according to the 
length and bore of the gun, and, for precision, taking three shots 
with each charge at a sufficient number of sheets of paper, which- 
ever you find strongest with the least quantity of powder, that is the 
best charge ; as, very likely, the two next additions of powder will 
shoot equally strong, and yet not stronger, because more of it re- 
mains unburnt: therefore, the least quantity that shoots equally 
strong is the proper charge, which, having once ascertained, never 
change for any person’s plan. All guns, according to their bore and 
length, will shoot a certain weight, and a certain size of shot best. A 
great deal of shot in a small bore lies too far up the barrel, and 
creates an unnecessary friction, and the shot, by the compression 
at the moment of explosion, becomes all shapes—a circumstance 
which materially affects its flight. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“< G. G."=—Not suitable. 

“°C. S."—The imperfection ts undeniable, but those things will occasionally 
occur in the “ best regulated” paper. 

“A. E.”—To show that we are also on our guard, we know nothing whatever 

ss 4 si bubble company alluded Je 

.»” Barnstaple, knows not our extrao resources. 

“7. Miteivpe--Uadur Ue Gecmnones stated, we cannot re- 
commend Sydae; ° 

“ Herbertus.”’—Not at t. 

« pn ” Kiikenny.—We have already devoted sufficient space to the 
subject. 

Can our Newtonbarry Correspondent furnish us with the drawing? é/ so, 
her wishes shall be complied with, 

Several Cornish correspondents request us to correct an error in our last 
with regard to the wreck of the “ Lily,” which really occurred on the 
Taunton Sands, and not on the coast of Cornwall. They are anxious 
that the obluguy which the affray between the wreckers and the coast 
guard was caiculated to produce should be removed from that interesting 
portion of her Majesty's dominions. 

* Oscor,”” Manchester.— The whole of the numbers will be shortly reprinted, 
when he can get what he requires by applying to Mr. Barton, Manchester. 

“<M. W. D.,” Teignmouth, Devon, should iry his hand on a better subject. 


“A. B.C.,” “ Civis,” and “ Sex,” Crty.—The critiques are judicious, and | , . 
F | breathe “the word of promise to the ear and break it to the 


| hope.” 
The recent diminution of revenue is rather the subject of 


being well meant, have our thanks. 
“ Enquirer,” Stamford.—t1he case comes within the prohibited degrees of 
consanguinity. , 
We cannot undertake to return rejected contributions. 


We sha'l be happy to receive the promised articles from our Wood End, 


Scar borough, correspondent. 

“ E. H.”—The translation from the German is a little too free. 

A, 1.78"? complaini shall be enquired into. 

Tae Rev. Mr. Wilson must judye for himself. 

"CC. B. S8.’—Fes, they all do. 

“x * *. Bolton.—We sacrificed our inclinations, as well as our space, in 
yielding to the usage in such cases. 

e ~ elie suljcct matter of the suggestions has been already descant- 
ed on. 

“ Z. XY. C."—A saddler. 

“ Philisore” shatl be gratified in our next. 

“4 coustant Subscriber to your paper.”’—Another three months’ subscrip- 
tion wil entitle him. The other question next week. 

a3 x. ¥. Z.,”’ in our next number. 

*Cc.0., Ss t. Alt an’s.—We cannot undertake to return rejected contributions. 

“A. B.C.,” and ** An oid Admirer and constant Subscriber.’—The iette:s 
referred to the writers of the articles. 


Part VIII. shall be ready next week. 
Vol. I. A few hundred copies more will be ready in a few days. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1813. 


Parliament was opened on Thursday by commission, the | 
Lord Chancellor reading Her Majesty’s speech, for which, | 
together with all the proceedings up to the time of our going | 


to press, we refer to the supplement accompanying this day’s 
paper, which we have the pleasure to present with kind good- 
will to our readers. 

The speech itself is of course the immediate topic of dis- 
cussion, and upon this we have some commentaries to make. 
It is, in a great measure, like all orations from the throne— 
whether delivered royally or by proxy—of that vague, indefinite, 
and diplomatic east, which precludes the utterance of anything 
of tangible form and pressure, although it leaves “ ample room 
and verge enough ” for deductions, for or against the govern- 
ment, according to the party logic of the time. We shall 
endeavour to seize upon its topics in a more enlarged spirit, 
and to state our anticipations of its meaning with the inde- 
pendence and frankness of confirmed neutrality. 

The first two paragraphs are of considerable moment :— 

‘‘My Lorgps anp GENTLEMEN, 

** We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you that her 
Majesty receives from all Princes and States assurances of a friendly 
disposition towards this country, and of an earnest desire to co-ope- 
rate with her Majesty in the maintenance of general peace. 

‘* By the Treaty which her Majesty has concluded with the United 
States of America, and by the adjastment of those differences which, 
from their long continuance, had endangered the preservation of 
peace, her Majesty trusts that the amicable relations of the two 
countries have been confirmed.” 

The first of these passages indicates in a moral sense the 
uncertainty of human caleulations; the second implies some- 
thing like a conviction of misplaced confidence, even in the 
fair-promising results of the Ashburton treaty. In the face of 
the friendly aspect of affairs presented by our foreign relations 


the abrogation of the treaties of 1831 and 1833—a step which, 


if successfully followed by the opposition, would be the leading | 


provocative to an European war; while, on the other hand, 
the remarkable speech of Mr. Linn to the American Congress, 
and the manner in which it was received by the republican 
parliament, evinced the very presence of the spirit of war 
within the heart and focus of American legislation. 

The result of our hostilities with China is touched upon in 
a becoming manner, and with no too vauntful assurance ; and 
we are pleased to find that the improvement of commerce is 
held out as our best inducement for congratulation upon’ the 
termination of a successful, though not too brilliant war. 

“Her Majesty rejoices in the prospect that, by the free access 
which will be opened to the principal marts of that populous and 


extensive empire, encouragement will be given to the commercial 
enterprise of her people.’’ 

It is possible that further commercial advantages will arise 
to us from the treaty with Russia alluded to in the speech :-— 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, which will be laid before you. 
Her Majesty regards this Treaty with great satisfaction, as the found- 
ation for increased intercourse between her Majesty’s subjects and 
those of the Emperor.” 

One circumstance very important to the cause of humanity, 
and altogether of a Christian and civilizing tendency, is thus 
quietly confirmed :— 

‘‘In concert with her allies, her Majesty has succeeded in ob- 
taining for the Christian population of Syria the establishment of a 
system of administration which they were entitled to expect from 
the engagements of the Sultan, and from the good faith of this 
country.’’ 

The victories in Affghanistan are treated with temperate dis- 
cretion, The speech refers chiefly to the success of the military 
operations, without insinuating any approval of the civil go- 
vernment, in so far as the administration of Lord Ellenborough 
is concerned, and it conveys a joyful sympathy for the liber- 
ated British prisoners in whose fate her Majesty is (we doubt 
not, in this instance, with some personal truth) represented as 
having felt a virtuous, an anxious, and, we are happy to be- 
lieve, a characteristic, interest. The speech also settles the 
question of the non-occupation by our armies of the countries 
westward of the Indus. 

In the address to the Commons the gratifying intelligence 
is conveyed (an “ Io triumphe” for Joseph Hume) of a reduction 
of the naval and military furees—and people expect to find 
taxes, and soldiers, and sailors wholesomely decreasing toge- 





Try again. | 


ther in times of peace, Let Government see that it do not 


explanation than of disclosure. It implies that the Income- 
tax is only partially collected, and that the reduction of im- 
port duties has materially affected the Exchequer. 

There is another more important cause of deficiency, how- 
ever, which we are glad to perceive is not unnoticed in the 
speech :— 

‘* Her Majesty fears that it must be, in part, attributed to the 


| reduced consumption of many articles, caused by that depression 
of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so long | 


prevailed, and which her Majesty has so deeply lamented.’’ 


We cannot positively fathom the meaning of this paragraph, 


but we gather from it a glimpse of hope that some very earnest | 


| consideration of the general poverty of the lower orders is 
| honestly under the consideration of the executive. 


| if some remedy were not also contempiated. But the admission 
| is still too qualified. 
| tricts that depression exists—the distress has extended to the 


poor of all classes. The causes of the distress are not hinted 


| slightest allusion made. 

Her Majesty makes a grateful return for the kindness which 
she received during her recent tour in Scotland, which we had 
the pleasure so abundantly to illustrate :— 

“*Her Majesty commands us to acquaint you that her Majesty 
derived the utmost gratification from the loyalty and affectionate 
attachment to Her Majesty which were manifested on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s visit to Scotland.’’ 

By way of pleasantry, we may remark that it is agreeable to 
find that the Edinburgh Baillies, who, at the time of the 
Queen’s arrival, were snoring in their beds the refrain of 

Up in the morning’s no for me, 
Up in the morning early, 
have not been specially included in the royal avowal of her 
Majesty’s satisfaction. 

A subject of less congratulation is discovered im the riots 
which distracted the country a few months past. The Go- 
verument regrets and reprobates them, but relies upon the 
strength and efficacy of the law to put down all such out- 
bursts of popular tumult. 

We anticipate something 
ment :— 


from the following announce- 


“We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you, that 
measures connected with the improvement of the Law, and with 
various questions of domestic policy, will be submitted for your 
consideration.” 

The improvement of the law is a desideratum which we have 
strongly hinted at in our article of “ Prospects of the Session.”’ 
lt is a topic, the agitation of which cannot be too earnestly 





: A oe | regarded and encouraged by the people. 
the same day brings us the intimation that the Prime Mimster | 


of France is defeated in the Chamber upon the initiative step in | 


The speech concludes with the following aspiration, in 
which we join with heartfelt cordiality :— 

‘‘ Ter Majesty confidently relies on your zealous endeavours to 
promote the public welfare, and fervently prays that the favour 
of Divine Providence may direct and prosper your counsels, and 
make them conducive to the happiness and contentment of her 
people.”’ 

Such is an epitome, with comment, on the royal speech. It 
has little in it to praise or blame. It gives small insight into 
the designs of Government; but in this respect only resem- 
bles all the royal specimens of eloquence which administra- 
tions of all colours have made it an almost invariable rule to 
put forth. It is, in fact, an official “ nothingness,” and, upon 
the principle of ex nihilo nihil fit, let nobody attempt to make 
anything out of it. A few reasonable indications lead to a 





few reasonable deductions, and that is all. People usually 


‘*Her Majesty has concluded with the Emperor of Russia a | 


Such an | 
| admission of a dreadful evil would hardly be so frankly made | 


It is not only in the manufacturing dis- | 


at; and, as we expected, neither to poor-laws which are, nor to | 
corn-laws which may or may not be among them, is the | 


rush to a royal speech with curiosity, and turn from it with 
disappointment: we do not think either feeling worthy to be 
indulged. It is to the business of the session that thinking 
men will look. A speech is, after all, no ministerial manifesto, 
except when some decided political coup de théétre can be 
brilliantly put forth. Then, of course, the druit and the 
bustle are duly made and paraded before the dust is effectually 
kicked up. Now-a-days, such a speech would be the rara 
avis in terris of political history. 


One circumstance we may mention in reference to a com- 
mission having been proxy for the presence of the Queen. It 
is known that the situation of her Majesty is again delicate, 
and an unwillingness to expose her health to the risk of ex- 
citement and fatigue at the present juncture was the sole 
cause of her absence from that scene, around which her pre- 
sence has more than once shed the exhiliration of loyalty and 
joy. 

The events which have happened since our last in the French 
capital have been, and are, of the utmost importance, as 
likely to influence the destinies not only of the nation in 
which they have transpired, but of Great Britain also, and 
even of Europe at large. It has been said by Frenchmen that 
they would regard any re-accession to office here by Lord 
Palmerston as tantamount to a declaration of war, Should 
| Thiers succeed Guizot at the Tuilleries, there are many 
| Englishmen who would apply the same proposition to the 
advent to power of the new French minister. We leave the 
question, however, in the hands of our intelligent correspon- 
dent, whose views upon foreign questions have been, since his 





expression of them in our journal, most materially confirmed, 
and whose letter in our present number assumes all the im- 
portance of a leading article. 


Paris, 3Uth Jan. 
THE important information I transmitted to you in my last 
| week’s communication as to the rickety state of the Soult- 
Guizot Cabinet is fully confirmed. I remark that the ILLus- 
| TRATED LonpoN News is the only English journal which 
| has taken an accurate view of the position of the ministry. 
The common mistake in England is to reason on France and 
| Frenchmen with only British nofions, and hence it is that all 


1, 


ariy 


the London morning journals have been so singularly in 
error as to what is passing here, and which you will permit 
us to add we regard as essentially a crisis affecting the exist- 
ence of the most pacific and weil disposed ministry that has 
existed since the July days of 1830. 
the course of events since my letter in your number of the 
28th. After the effect produced by the speech of the Duc de 
| Broglie, and the vote of the Chamber of Peers, the courage of 
the ministry was reanimated, and M. Guizot essayed through 
M. Dumon, the reporter of the Commission, to withdraw or 
modify the strong paragraph drawn up by M. Dupin. M. 
Dumon failed to procure the withdrawal of the passage in 
question, but he was so far fortunate as to induce the Com- 
| mission to modify the second sentence—that is, the Chamber 


Permit us now to trace 


| in the project of address was made to express its approbation 
| of the strict execution of the treaties of 1831 and 1833. Un- 
fortunately the third sentence of this paragraph was allowed 
to stand thus :—** But struck with the inconveniences which 
experience has pointed out, in regard to the good intelligence 
necessary to the accomplishment of the common object, we 
look forward with much anxiety to the moment when our com- 
| merce shall be replaced under the exclusive superintendence 
| of our own flag.”” A Cabinet council, at which the King pre- 
| sided, was held to consider the course to be pursued in regard 
| to this paragraph. M. Guizot was for opposing it altogether, 
and in the event of defeat, for the ministry to resign. The 
King was of a different opinion. His Majesty contended that 
the passage was sufficiently vague to afford a loophole for the 
ministry not to attempt to enter on negociations with England 
respecting the treaties of 1831 and 1833. After a long dis- 
cussion it was agreed that M. Guizot, when his turn came to 
speak on this paragraph, should blame the manifestation con- 
tained therein, but at the same time should accept it. The 
opposition having ascertained that the ministry was re- 
solved to accept the paragraph of the commission, had 
meetings. In the Thier’s coterie it was resolved that neither 
the chief nor his friends should speak on the paragraph, thus 
imitating the reserve of Count Molé in the other Chamber ; 80 
that neither M. Thiers nor Count Molé, the premiers expectant, 
could be pledged by any declarations of their own, for both 
these statesmen know full well the responsibility of engaging 
in a discussion with the British Cabinet touching the repeal of 
treaties that have been in execution for many years. Some of 
the members of the Left or Odillon Barrot party, however, re- 
solved on their amendments, making the Commission’s para- 
graph still stronger and more significant. The leaders of the 
opposition, however, collectively resolved if possible to upset 
the Central by a side-wind, and I have every reason to believe 
that the sixth paragraph of the project of address relative to 
the approval of the conduct of the French Government respect- 
ing the affairs of Syria will be the grand cheval de bataille of 
the oppostion collectively. I know that M. Berryer proposes 
to speak on this question ; his line of argument will be that 
France has only followed in the wake of England on this branch 
of the Eastern question, and that France has not assumed her 
rightful attitude as defender of the Christian population. There 
will bé a warm debate, and, as I think, a division, the result of 
which I trust to be enabled to send to you by to-morrow’s 
post. 
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Paris, CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES, 
Tuespay, FIvE P.M. 
DereaT or THE MinistRY.—I write in great haste from 
the Chamber itself to save post, and if the London morning 
papers do not send expresses you will have this result exclu- 
sively. Briefly the French Cabinet has been beaten in a divi- 
sion on an amendment proposed by M. Berryer, the royalist 
deputy. The secret scrutiny or ballot took place on the fol- 
lowing question :—The amended paragraph of the commission 
was an approval of the ministry in respect to its Eastern po- 
licy. M. Berryer’s counter amendment was a condemnation of 
the Central, although indirectly expressed, according to the 
parliamentary custom here. The numbers stood thus :— 
For M. Berryer’s amendment on the Syrian para- 
ye errs he eree re PPEEE RET eee 
oe RATT ED Le fy ae... 


Majority against the Cabinet ..............+06- 3 

There were 409 deputies who voted, and the absolute ma- 
jority over the moiety of the yoters was 205, so that the Cabinet 
was defeated by one absolute opposition majority and one re- 
lative majority. 

This defeat, I regret to state, may be regarded as conclusive 
of the fate of the ministry, for, although it may not go out on 
this division, the strength of parties has been tested, and it is 
evident that the ministry is in a minority. The Dufaure- 
Passy, Lamartine, and Thiers parties were in the majority. The 
Right of Search paragraph is now on, but there is immense 
agitation and nobody will be listened to till to-morrow, and it 
is now believed that a stronger paragraph than even that of the 
Commission will be carried against the Cabinet, and then it 
must inevitably resign tv make way for another ministry. 
Count Molé has the principal chance, but the return of Thiers 
is by no means an improbable event. If so it would be curious, 


We have this week redeemed our promise of presenting to 
our readers a supplement gratis upon the occasion of the open- 
ing of Parliament. We, however, take credit for the produc- 
tion of a much more attractive paper than our readers were led 
to expect, not only by illustrating, in the body of the journal, 
all the circumstances of the session-commencement, but by 
employing a large corps of reporters at our own expense, to 
enable us to publish a faithful and spirited report of the com- 
plete debates. 





The possibility of an annual royal visit to Scotland, which was | 
rumoured a few weeks ago, may now, we have happened to Jearn | 
i Lord | 


from a well-informed source, be considered as a provability. 
Glenlyon went to offer Blair Athole to the Queen and Prince Albert 
as a shooting place and deer park ; and although the royal reply had 
not transpired, yet as it is known that her Majesty had previously 
ordered inquiries to be made for an extensive shooting range, it is 
considered probable that the offer may be accepted. In that event 
we may confidently look for an anuual visit of the royal party to the 
Highlands.—F.fe Herald. 

New Cotvece, Oxrorp.—It may not be generally known that 
in the hall of this college there exists to the present day above the 
modern plaster ceiling the original carved oak roof. This roof, it is 
supposed, is quite entire, with the exception of the eads of the 
pendants, which have been removed to make way for the flat ceilin 
inserted immediately beneath them. Surely there can be no suffi- 
cient reason why the trifling sum required to remove the present 
unsightly plaster ceiling should be withheld, and the original timber 
roof be brought to light, and thus this building be restored to its 
primitive state, and be rendered one of the finest rooms in the 
university. 


THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 

The opening of a new session of Parliament affords us an occasion 
of presenting to our readers, among other illustrations, one of great 
and pre-eminent interest, in which the object we propose is to place 
before the public a sketch of that curions machinery by which the 
proceedings of their legislators, in ali their wonderful extent and 
multiplicity, are made known to the immense circle of political 
readers which is spread throughout the almost boundless dominions 
of the British empire. 

Several well-known members of the daily press are here repre- 
sented by the artist in the act of discharging their onerous and re- 
sponsible public duties in the gallery of the House of Commons. 
The whole scene presents a deeply interesting revelation of one of 
the most singular portions of the economy of the vast community of 
which we are members. We shall not abuse the goodnature of our 
friends by intruding on their privacy, averse as we know them all to 
be to be held up to the public gaze; we have much to say, and many 
good things to tell of them ali, bat we think we shall best consult 
the dictates of good taste by maintaioing silence as to their personal 
history and qualifications. There is one, bowever, whom our read- 
ers will perceive towards the right of the sketch, to whom we cannot 
forbear adverting for a moment, inasmuch as he is a very dear and 
valued friend of ours. There he sits, with his broad laughing face 
running over with frolicsome humour, stooping over the front of the 

esk— 

Of Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of ungentl'est 


debates. All who are familiar with the press will recognise in him 
a true specimen of the Milesian, with all the fertile wit and genuine 
unaffected humour of his country, and one to whom our own 
readers have been indebted for many pleasant hours. 

The parliamentary reporters of London form a very important and 
influential body, to which any man may be proud to belong. They 
have many privileges, which are objects of ambition to the uniniti- 
ated in the mysteries of public affairs. Having access to the Houses 
of Lords and Commons at all hours during which they are open for 
the transaction of public business, they are in fact looked upon as a 
kind of order of fisrophants of state affairs, whose duty it is to 
explain the intricacies and obscurities of politics to the unlearned 
world, Attempts have often been made to describe their community, 
but the task has generally fallen into tasteless and uninformed 
hands. Having, however, better opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the subject than neost who have chosen to write upon 
it, we shall throw together in this article a few of the more striking 
particulars of their history, for some of which the reader will seek in 
vain in any other source hitherto open to the public. What should 
be told and what should not bas been published without distinction, 
and that inaccurately. Dicenda tacenda locuti. 

Of the early reporters, it will be sufficient merely to mention Sir 
Simon D’ Ewes, long a member of the parliaments of Elizabeth and 
James, who has transmitted to us in his journal whatever is known to 
us of the oratory of those distant times; and Burton, member of 
parliament in the era of Cromwell, whose Cromwellian diary is. the 
only record that gives us much light as to the eloquence of the 
Praise-God-Barebones-Parliament, who ruled the roast in the times 
of the great Protector, Sir Simon and old Burton would probably 





have been rather to seek, if they had found themselves in the gal- 
lery in our own day, and been charged with the duty of reporting a 
finished oration of Palmerston or Peel; yet they were hearty and 
conscientious labourers in their duty to the best of their abilities, 
and merit the eternal gratitude of posterity for what they have pre- 
served. They probably dabbled in stenography, or, as the phrase 
then was, brachygraphy; but of course, as will always be the case 
with anything that is regarded as a curious accomplishment, instead 
of the serious study or business of life, any comparison of their pro- 
ficiency in this art with that of a member of the profession would 
only provoke a smile. Sir Simon has, however, given us some 
curious specimens of the harangues of Mr. Secretary Cecil and 
other statesmen of the Machiaveliszn school of Queen Elizabeth. 
Strange, quaint, and almost ludricous effusions, they seem to our 
modern eyes; yet they have a smack of the rare old days, and 
much of right English feeling. They go straight to the point, with- 
Out roundabout palaver; they have nothing of shuffle, subterfuge, 
or conventional humbug. There is one in particular so richly cha- 
racteristic, that we cannot for the life of us deny our readers the 
pleasure of perusing it, and, if they will, of smiling at it, especially 
as, singularly enough, it has a direct and positive bearing on the 
measures of our present Premier, Sir R. Peel, and the great question 
of free-trade which now engrosses the attention of the world. It is 
a speech against monopolies made in the year 1601, in which the 
secretary announced the gracious pleasure of her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth, that the patents of monopoly, which made provisions and 
other commodities dear to her people, should be revoked. ur 
readers will not fail to observe, that the increased activity of the 
public mind, and the craving for political information, already pro- 
duced by the transpiring of parliamentary transactions, had even 
then attracted the attention of the astute minister. 

Mr. Secretary Cecil stood up and said, ‘* There needs no supply of 
the memory of the Speaker; but, because it pleases him to desire 
some that be about him to aid his delivery, and because the rest of 
my fellows be silent, I will take upon me to deliver something which 
I both then heard, and since know. I was present with the rest of 
my fellow-counsellors, and the message was the same that hath been 
told you; and the cause hath not succeeded from any particular course 
thought upon, but from private informations of- some particular per- 
sons. I have been very inquisitive of them, and of the cause why more 


being acquainted with some course of proceedings in this house.* 
There are no patents now of force which shall not presently be re- 
voked; for what patent soever is granted, there shall be left to the 
overthrow of that patent a liberty agreable to the law. TI 
there is no patent whereof the execution hath not been injurious. 
Would that they had never been granted ! I hope there shall never 
be more, (Allthe Housesaid, Amen). I dare assure you from hence- 
forth there shall be no more granted. They shall all be revoked. 
But to whom do they repair with these letters? To some outhouse, 
to some desolate widow, to some simple cottage, a poor ignorant peo- 
ple, who, rather than they would be trouble d, and undo themselves 
| by coming up hither, will give anything in reason for these caterpillars’ 

satisfaction. The notice of this is now public, and you wiil perhaps 
| judge this to be a tale to serve the time! but I would have all men 

to know thus much, that it is no jesting with a court of Parliament, 
| neither dares any man (for my own part I dare not) so mock and 
| abuse all the states of this kingdom, in a matter of this consequence 
| and importance. I say, therefore, there shall be a proclamation gene- 
ral throughout the realm, to notify Her Majesty’s resolution in this 
behalf. And because you may eat your meat more savoury than you 
have done, every man shall have salt as good and cheap as he can buy 
it, or make it :reely, without danger of that patent, which shall be 
presently revoked. The same benetit shall those have which have cold 
| stomachs, both for agua vite and agua composi/e and the like. And 
they that have weak stomachs, for their satisfaction, shall have vine- 
gar and alegar, and the like, set at liberty. Train-oil shall go the 
same way; oil of blubber shali march in equal rank; brashes and 
bottles endure the like judgment. The patent for pouldavy, if it be 
| not ealled it shall be. ‘Those that desire to gosprucely in their ruffs, 
may, at less charge than accustomed, obtain their wish; the patent 
for starch, which hath so much been prosecute d, shail at length be 
repealed. But not to make any further performance of the well-ut- 
tered, and gravely and truly delivered speech of the Speaker, I must 
crave your favours a little longer to make an apology for myself. I 
have held the favour of this bouse as dear as my life, and 1 have been 
told that I deserved to be taxed yesterday of the House. [ protest 
my zeal to have the business go ‘orward in aright and hopeful course ; 
aud my fear to displease Her Majesty by a harsh and rash proceeding 
made me so much to lay aside my discretion, that I said, it might 
rather be termed a school than a council, or to that effect. But by 
this speech, if any think I call him school-boy, he both wrongs me 
and mistakes me.’’—Parliamentary History, vol. 1. p. 934. 

A happy memory to Mr. Secretary Cecil, say we! and may all 
present ministers follow so good an example. And so long live our 
gracious Queen and all her true and real councillors. 
~ Sir Simon D’Ewes and Burton belonged to the class of amateur 
reporters, of whom Sir Henry Cavendish, M.P. for Lostwithiel, was 
afterwards the most distinguished member. This gentleman sat in 
Parliament during the early part of the reign of George II]. and at 
a time when reporters were exciuded: from the bouse, and his taste 
and industry led him to take notes of the debates of those days in 
short hand. The results of his labours long remained concealed ; 
but having now, by a happy accident, been discovered, they are at 
the present moment in course of publication in London. 
extend over the period from 1768 to 1774, comprising the entire 








Parliament. ‘This was an epoch fertile in orators, as well as ii great 
occurrences. Burke and George Grenville were then the ornaments 
of the House of Commons; Charles Fox had just entered it, and was 
fast rising to eminence. The debates on the prosecution of Wilkes 
and the riots of 1768, on the American policy of Great Britain and on 
the Government of Canada, are full of the most lively interest, and 
have been well preserved in many portions by Sir Henry. 


and gradually became what we should now calla very efficient man, 
although what has yet been pubiished by no means establishes his 
claim to be called first-rate. Sie Henry afterwards went to Ireland, 
in the government of which country he filled various important 
offices. We would fain add the great name of Daniel Defoe to this 
list, although we are obliged to confess that his claims are much 
more slender and less distinct. However, in his ‘‘ 4istory of the 
Union of England and Scotland,’ he has given several of the 
speeches in the Scottish Parliament during the fierce debates on the 
union, with a minute account of the proogodinge on that grand 
measure. He himself tells us that he attended the house for the 
purpose, being then in Edinburgh. The celebrated speech of Lord 
Belhaven, which he has given in the work, was obtained from the 
orator himself, but those of Setoun, Fletcher of Saltoun, and other 
famous Scottish patriots, we may be allowed to believe were reported 
by Defoe himself, . 

Accounts of the more interesting debates during the reign of 
Anne and the early part of George I. were published from time to 
time, and may be found in various compilations of that period. But 
the first persons who embraced reporting as a regular profession 
were Gordon, Guthrie, and Dr. Johnson. The former were men 
who attained a respectable position in the literature of their day— 
Jobnson is a man who will never be forgotten, and of whom the par- 
liamentary reporters may well be prodd. His career, indeed, fur- 
nishes a great, important, and spirit-stirrin season. waich should 
never be forgotten by aspirants r honourabl e, while strug- 
gling with the innumerable dificulties which in an beset the 
entrance to every profession. To this great maa may be applied the 
lines whieh were tremed of one pg Ah t—but who had still 
some strong points of resemblance to - Burns :— 
ind, true heart, a-spirit hi 
* That could not fond, and Se ae bow, 
Were written in his manly eye, 7 

And on his manly brow. 
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* Our readers probably know that to make public anything that passes in 


at a eee 





the House of Commons was, and indeed still is, a high conteyapt and breach 
of privilege, although the rule is not acted upon, 


importunity was now used than afore ; which, Iam afraid comes by | 





I take it, 


Gordon and Guthrie both belonged to a people whom Johnson pro- 
fessed to dislike (though it was more pretence than reality)—the 
Scots; and we have often thought that, among other causes which 
may be assigned, his hatred might in part be traceable to some col- 
lision or cause of difference having taken place between him and 


these men, of which no record remains. Gordon is best known by 
his translation of Tacitus and his political discourses, but his 
writings were multitudinous. He obtained, probably through Sir 
R. Walpole, a lucrative place in the excise (a thing which never 
happens now-a-days to any one in the same profession), and died in 
1750. Guthrie’s ‘ Histories of England and Scotland,’’ and his 
** General History of the World,’’ were creditable performances for 
their day: they now rest in peace and quietness. He was a man of 
eccentric habits, of considerable talent, and of vast industry. In 
1745 he obtained a pension, which he beld to his death in 1770. An 
amusing anecdote is told of him somewhere, that during the recess 
of Parliament he used to retire from London toa hut in the wild 
recesses of the Highlands, to live with himself, and fly for a time 
from human society, whence, on the opening of the session, he would 
again return, and reappear among the crowd of London. Gordon 
was the earliest, but we believe the exact period over which his la- 
bours extended is unknown. Newspapers were then of small import- 
ance, and made no attempt at regular reports: a month or two 
would often elapse before a great debate was ready, and then it ap- 
peared in one of the magazines. What a contrast this to the present 
time, when, by the wonderful influence of capital, talent, and num- 
bers combined, the most protracted debate in both Houses appears 
within six hours, written in a correct and even elegant style, and ex- 
tending often to the comely proportions of nearly thirty columns of 
the morning papers. Guthrie composed the debates for ‘‘ The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine’’ from 1736 to 1740; Johnson from the latter 
year to 1743.. The services of the former were then transferred to 
‘‘The London Magazine.’’ The parliamentary speeches, as given in 
that publication, bear considerable internal evidence of general fide- 
lity : they are somewhat too vague, indeed, to be minutely accurate, 
but it is out of the question to suppose, as has sometimes been done, 
that they could have been fabrications of the literator. The style of 
the different speeches is distinctly marked, and we have met with 
many corroborat.ve proofs of their authenticity in the ‘* Memoirs of 
Horace Walpole,’’ ‘‘ Hardwicke’s Parliamentary Journal,’’ and 
other publications and records of the period. Some of Sir R. Wal- 
pole’s speeches are also strikingly accordant with the manuscript 
notes of that statesman, published after his death by Archdeacon 
Coxe. This is the case with the version of his celebrated speech in 
defence of his policy and personal character, delivered on the 13th of 


| February, 1741, in reply to the furious attack of Sandys, Pulteney, 
| and the other orators of opposition, which eventually forced him to 


| admiration of the effort he had made. 
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retire from office. Whether Guthrie and his assistants obtained any 
notes from Walpole it is of course now impossible to say. The 
occasion was perhaps the greatest that had then ever occurred in the 
parliamentary history of the country, and was productive of a debate 
of unexampled length and vehemence. The galleries were crowded 
by ten o’clock. The debate began about half-past one (for the house 
then met early in the day) and lasted till seven o’clock next morning. 
Walpole made a brilliant and, on the whole, a sound and just defence. 
His great opponent, Pulteney, was so delighted with it, that a few 
nights afterwards he could not refrain from crossing the house to the 
treasury bench, where, sitting down by Walpole, he expressed his 
Walpole modestly declined 
the compliment, and mentioned the speech of Sir W. Young, the 
secretary-at-war, as being much better. ‘‘ It was fine,’’ Pulteney 
replied, ‘* but not of that weight with what you said.’’ This little 
anecdote is in the highest degree interesting, as one among a thou- 
sand proofs which we could give if space permitted, that statesmen 
are not the cold and heartless beings which men of inferior minds 
are fond of representing them to be. 

The credit of Johnson’s debates is more doubtful, as they bear in 
every page marks of his own peculiarities of style too plain to be 
mistaken. He was too indolent to attend the gallery regularly, yet 
there are coincidences of thought, and even expression, between 
them and other records of the debates of those days, which show 
that they are far from being without value, even as reports. It is 
known that at a dinner where he was present with Francis, Foote, 
Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough) ,and others, he claimed 
the magnificent burst of eloquence, familiar to every one, as Mr. 
Pitt’s.reply to Horace Walpole, as entirely his own cowposition, 
declaring that he bad written it in a garret in Exeter-street. This is 
so far corroborated by other evidence, that Mr. Speaker Onslow (we 
think it is) states that nothing of the kind took place on the occasion 
on which Johnson introduces it. The matter, however, is somewhat 
doubtfal ; if it did not occur then, it may have occurred on another 
evening incidentally. At ail events, if we choose to assent to this 
claim, we must admit that Johnson was a party to a fraud on the 
public of that day, not exactly consonant with his general integrity, 
nor with the elevated precepts of morality he so often inculcated. 
However this may be, we can weil afiord to forgive him twenty such 
impositions for one speech such as he has put into the mouth of the 
immortal Chatham. Coming to a later day, the most celebrated re- 
porters were Woodfall and Perry, who flourished towards the close 
of last century. Although the debates of this period are very un- 
equally written, these and other men have yet preserved to us 
many invaluable specimens of the eloquence of Fox and Pitt, with their 
great compeers, Sheridan and Burke. We know that men nearly 
connected with Mr. Fox have represented his speeches, as given 
in the Parliamentary history, to be utterly worthless in point 
of genuineness; but, after careful examination, we are fully satisfied 
that this hypothesis is untenabie. His speeches on the coalition, 
on the Irish Commercial Resolutions, on the French Treaty of 1784, 
on the Westminster Election, on the Russian Armament, and others, 
may be cited as excellent specimens of his style. He never corrected 
more than one or two speeches, and these Lord Brougham (not a bad 
judge of such matters) has pitched upon as the very worst. Lord 
Erskine, in a letter printed at the beginning of the collection of Fox’s 
speeches, speaks of them as giving nothing but the caput mortuum of 
his style. it may appear presumptuous to differ from so great aman; 
still we must be allowed to think otherwise. To state our reasons 
briefly, many of the speeches appear every way worthy even of 
Charles Fox, perhaps the greatest of modern orators; and, allowing 
for all the varieties produced by. difference of occasion, by the various 
temper and mood of the orator himself, as well as by the yarious re- 

orters into whose hands he fell, there is still such a pervading 
ikeness as can only be accounted for on ihe principle of a general, 
though not perfect, fidelity inthe reports. Of Mr. Pitt’s speeches, 
that on the coalition, in the peroration, at least, seems to be as per- 
fectly reported as it could possibly be, even at the present day. His 
invective against the French Convention, on the declaration of war 
in 1793, is also well given, and must have produced a great effect in 
stirring up the passions of the public at that tremendous crisis. 

Perry was a man of prodigious memory, t9 which he is said to have 
trusted much in his reports. He is still well remembered, and many 
anecdotes are told of him. Contemporary with him, and later, were 
many reporters, who afterwards attained to the highest distinctions 
in other walks. Among others, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Camp- 
bell, and Lord-Eldon may be mentioned. There were some men, too, 
whose memory yet survives, whose eccentricities did not, ¢ 4 
reflect much honour on the profession. Among Was Peter 
j ver fellow, 
and, we believe, well enough informed, but we fear he was a sad scape- 
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have just referred, and comparing them with those exhibited in 1833, | reported in a manner that would disgrace second-rate provincial | cheers from all parts of the House.”’ 


THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY. 


on the discussion of Mr. O’Connell’s complaint against the Times, | newspapers in England. They are in fact, for a country like the 


for a breach of privilege, it is impossible not to congratulate the pro- 
fession on the great advancement which it had made during the 
interval in respectability as well as in importance — an advance- 
ment that has steadily continued. with a progressively in- 
creasing acceleration of movement, up to the time at which we 
write. In 1833 the highest testimony was born by Sir R. Peel, our 
present eminent Premier, to the abilities of the parliamentary re- 
porters, their fidelity, zeal, and industry in the discharge of their 
arduous duties. He then stated a fact which, if all circumstances 
be considered, will be found very remarkable; that he had never, 
during the ten years for which he held the seals of the Home De- 
partment, received a single application for any place under govern- 
ment, as a reward for newspaper or other reports, from any member 
of the profession. A more honourable proof of the disinterested 
impartiality by which they are actuated, and which we have 
ourselves means of knowing to be their universal sentiment, could 
not be desired. On the occasion we have mentioned, members of 
all parties concurred in Sir R. Peel’s general laudation. 

We must now draw to aclose this article, which is extending to 
rather inconvenient length. We will add that the profession is now 
adorned by men not inferior in natural talent or acquired attainments 
to any of their predecessors, although its increased labours and 
difficulties, in modern days, prevent them for the most part from 
devoting that attention to other pursuits which would give their 
reputation greater publicity. It would be invidious to enter into 
particulars, and odious to draw comparisons. All the morning 
newspapers are reported by men who are fully competent to discharge 
the duties expected from them, which necessarily vary to a_ certain 
extent, and within certain limits according to the general character 
of each journal, but without any reference whatever, in this depart- 
ment, to the party politicsof the paper. The profession is one which 
tasks both the physical and mental powers of men to an extent of 
which the general public have little or no conception. It is one too, 
we lament to have to add, of which the rewards are but slender in 
proportion to the toils ; and not least dispiriting is the reflection that 
those who follow it, die like the heroes of Ossian, ‘‘ without their 
fame,’’ not indeed unwept nor unhonoured, but certainly unsung. No 
part of the economy of society is unimportant; and a class of 
men whose duty it is to record and preserve to posterity the elo- 
quence of their times, whick. otherwise would for ever perish, ought 
to be heid in especial honour and regard as performing functions of 
high consequence to the stats. The parliamentary reporters of 
London form by far the most ancient body of the kind; in France 
nothing of the sort existed till 1790, when Dumont, the friend of 
Mirabeau and Bentham, with other contemporary literary men, 
reported the debates of the revolutionary legislatures in the journals 
of theday. The French reporters have now attained unquestioned pro- 
ficiency, but, on a fair general comparison, must be held inferior in 
all respects to our own. Certainly they have as yet produced no 
great men. Of the American press, we will only say that the New 
York journals alone have some good reporters. The Washington 





United States, utterly contemptible. The reason is understood 
to be that the remuneration is altogether inadequate for well 
educated men. 

In addition to the above sketch of the position of a reporter, and 
the value of his occupation to the community, it may be interesting 
to give a few details of the mode in which those formidable columns 
of close print are produced, which appear every morning during the 
session so regularly that, like the rising of the sun, or any natural 
and constantly occurring phenomenon, it ceases to surprise, though 
the process is in reality a diurnal wonder. Only the most perfect 
division of labour could effect it, and by the large capital employed 
on each of the morning journals, this is carried to perfection. 
Each of the morning papers, and one of the evening journals, retains 
a corps of reporters in its exclusive service ; the corps vary in num- 
ber from twelve to twenty each, and from the time the House meets 
till the adjournment, one reporter from each paper is in attendance 
taking notes of the proceedings. A system of rotation is established, 
by which the gentleman ‘‘ on duty’’ 1s relieved at the end of every 
half hour or three-quarters of an hour by a colleague who takes his 
place, and continues the same process. The hour at which every 
reporter is to ‘‘ go on,’’ to relieve his predecessor, is fixed at the 
beginning of each week, and for that week remains the same for 
each night of it. A list of all the gentlemen, with their hours of 
duty, is drawn up, printed, and forwarded to the address of each 
individual by the Monday morning’s post; all are thus fully in- 
formed of when they will be required. This list is liable to 
derangement from accidental causes, illness, &c., but is adhered to 
if possible. Those who have their half-hour in the early part of the 
evening will frequently, in a long debate, fall in for a second turn; 
and on a very ‘‘ heavy night,’’ even fora third. But as this happens 
equally to all the corps, in the long run it is not felt as an incon- 
venience, except there should be a succession of very long and im- 
portant debates in one week, when the labour falls excessively severe 
on the early men. Ona pretty full corps, however, a third turn in 
one night does not happen to one individual very often. Each 
reporter, when his time is up, by the clock on the left in our sketch 
(in which the minutes and half minutes are counted more accurately, 
we will undertake to say, than on any other clock in London), he 
** vacates his seat’’ in favour of his successor or “‘ relief,’’ and hur- 
ries away with his notes to the office of the paper to which he is 
attached, where he transcribes them as rapidly as possible, and the 
quicker he can do it the better for his own reputation. A constant 
succession of reporters is thus kept up, and the ‘‘ copy ’’ as furnished 
to the printers by each of them, forms that cemented whole which 
reads so coherently in the columns of the paper of the next day, 
though produced by the labour of so many different persons. 
When the general correctness and fidelity of those reports are 
considered, the rapidity with which they are written is astonish- 
ing. The first part of a speech is frequently in type before the 
speaker has reached the middle of his address, and the middle 
may arrive in the Strand or Fleet-street, or Printing-house-square, 
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The opening of the different 
lines of railways, and the practice of despatching the morning mails 
by them, have had considerable effect on the manner in which the 
speeches delivered late in the night are reported. As all the papers 
must be ready for the mails at an early hour, it is not usual to give 
the close of the proceedings fully unless on occasions of extraordinary 
interest. The House of Lords does not often prolong its sittings 
beyond six or seven o’clock, but the contingency of a protracted dis- 
cussion is provided for by a list for the Lords as well as Commons. 
In addition to the regular reporters, each of the principal morning 
papers employs a gentleman whose duty it is to remain throughout 
the proceedings, writing a brief summary of the arguments of each 
speaker, from which a general idea of the debate can be caught at a 
glance by those who cannot spare the time necessary to peruse the 
elaborate report of it. This duty, performed night after night by the 
same individual, for so many successive hours during which he must 
at least listen with attention to what is going on, is even more irk- 
some than that of the reporter, who has some change and relaxation, it 
it be only in walking between his office and the House. A messen- 
ger of the House is attached to the reporters’ gallery, to preserve 
order and enforce the regulations of the Sergeant-at-Arms. No book 
or newspaper is allowed to be read in the gallery, the only publica- 
tions permitted being parliamentary publications, the notices of mo- 
tion, or the orders of the day, with which every member of the House 
is supplied, and a copy of which is placed in the seat of every jour- 
nal, to be referred to by the reporters in succession. None but the 
known and accredited gentlemen from each paper are admitted to 
the reporters’ gallery, while, on the other hand, no visitor in the 
strangers’ gallery is allowed to take notes, if he is perceived by the 
attendants. 





POPULAR PORTRAITS.—No. XXIX. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


We have this week taken for our series of sketches the portraits 
of three individuals, whose position at the present moment renders 
them objects of particular interest, though that interest is of dif- 
ferent kinds. The first is Sir R. Peel, the Prime Minister of Eng 
land ; the second, the leader of the opposition in the House of 
Commons, Lord J. Russell; and the third, the Speaker of that 
assembly, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of this article, to give 
a detailed notice of the life and career of the Right Hon. Sir R. 
Peel ; that career comprises a political life of more than twenty 
years, during which have occurred the most momentous changes. 
In all the discussions which these changes have produced 
Sir R. Peel has borne a distinguished part, either as the ad- 
vocate of improvements or as the opponent of alteration. It has 
also been his fate, compelled by the force of circumstances, to ap- 
pear at different times in both these capacities on the same ques- 
tion. We mention not this invidiously, it was an inevitable neces- 
sity, which to have longer resisted would have produced a most 
frightful convulsion; and in yielding to the pressure of cireum- 
stances, Sir R. Peel acted on the truest Conservative principles. 
The same spirit which guided him at that important crisis has 
influenced all his conduct whether he has been in office or out. A 
disposition has lately been manifested, to hold up Sir R. Peel as 
an advocate of changes, and to impute to him an inconsistency for 
being so, while he professes the principles of Conservatism. There is 
an apparent inconsistency, perhaps, but it is greatly lessened on ex- 
amination. If he is inconsistent at all, it is with regard to parti- 
cular measures ; but he has never been so to his own principles of 
action, which are the same now as when he first took office, now 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. Tbey appear to us clear and 
comprehensible enough ; his policy is to resist changes as long as 
they are not evidently necessary from the state of public opinion ; 
but that when the delaying them would be destructive of political 
and social order, to effect them in the safest way possible. The 
statesman who acts on this principle will be found placed in a 
different position with regard to any single measure: at different 


t periods ; but the change will be found to be in the position the 


*measure itself has assumed. If we take the Reform Bill as an in- 
stance, Sir R. Peel opposed much of its principle, and nearly all 
its details ; but when his opposition was overruled, and it became 
the law of the land, he “ accepted it,” that is, he yielded to what 
was unavoidable. Should that same Reform Bill be attacked now, 
there is no doubt that Sir R. Peel would defend it, and endeavour 
to preserve it in its present form; but we should hardly call him, 
therefore, the advocate of what he had before so strenuously op- 

sed. He uses the new system as he did the old one, as a defence, 
behind which he retires, in order to oppose the progress of the 
innovating spirit—an opposition to which is the soul and animat- 
ing principle of all Conservatism. He would never originate an 
original line of policy, or take the initiative in proposing any great 
measure; but he will always be ready to clear away old obstruc- 
tions when he sees the current of public opinion running decidedly 
into new channels. In short, he reverses Goldsmith’s description 
of Burke, who was 

Too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 
In the policy of Sir R. Peel, the expedient has hitherto appeared 
to be the chief consideration; and taken in its highest sense, what 
is expedient and what is right will often be found identified. 

Over the chief events of the past life of the prime minister 
we must pass very cursorily. He is by birth one of the people, as 
the fact of his father having amassed his splendid fortune by his 
energy and skill as a cotton manufacturer is generally known. He 
was born in 1788, was educated at Harrow and Oxford, and entered 
Parliament early in life, with every advantage on his side with the ex- 
ception of aristocratical descent. His great wealth, however, in some 
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degree compensated for this, as it freed him from the least tinge of | Tamworth are among the best of his orations. 


that fatal suspicion to any one entering the House of Commons, 
the suspicion of being a political adventurer. In his first session 
he displayed great ability ; even his maiden speech stamped ‘him 
as one likely to rise to consideration in the world of polities. It 
was spoken as mover of the address. He successively filled the 
offices of Under Seeretary for the Home Department, and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; and, in 1822, succeeded Lord Sidmouth as 
Home Secretary, which office he held till 1827, when he resigned 
und remained out of power till the formation of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s administration. He then resumed his position as Secre- 
tary of State, and continued in it till the accession of Earl Grey to 
office in 1830. The four years that followed saw him the leader of 
the Conservative opposition, when he took his place at the head 
of an organised band, and bating no jot of heart or hope, he 
gradually gathered a force strong enough to justify him in taking 
office as the head of a Conservative administration from December, 
1834, till April, 1835. 
The movement, however, was premature; the pear was not yet 
_ripe; the Whigs had not yet broken down the influence they had 
acquired in the fierce struggle which succeeded the introduction 
of the Reform Bill, In 1841, the fulness of time was come, and 
Sir R. Peel, the Fabius of politics, whose tactics of delay had for 





PORTRAIT OF 


SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


some time excited the impatience of his party, again seized the 
reins of Government; and this time it was for a much longer 
tenure of power. He was made First Lord of the Treasury in Sep- 
tember, 1841. 

The talents of Sir R. Peel have had more influence in raising 
him to his present exalted position than his wealth or connections. 
His genius is not of the same high order as that of a Burke, a Fox, 
a Sheridan, or that of his own rival, the brilliant and ambitious 
Canning; but his deficiency as compared with these great men is 
rather that of the imaginative faculty than any inferiority of com- 
prehension or clearness of judgment. Of fancy or humour his 
speeches present no trace, but they abound with proofs of an active 
intellect, cultivated with the utmost care, of untiring application, 
and memory stored with facts, joined with a ready command of 
them when required. As an orator he ranks among the highest in 
an arena where he has formidable competitors ; his diction, though 
occasionally redundant, is always clear, and his language seems to be 
always at the command of his thoughts; he never hesitates, he very 
rarely hurries, in his address. He has another great advantage in 
the perfect knowledge he possesses of his audience ; their modes of 
thought, their tempers, their prejudices ; with all these he is per- 
fectly acquainted, and plays on them with all the skill of a per- 
former who is thoroughly master of his instrument. When 
speaking warmly he frequently turns his back on the speaker 
and the opposition and addresses himself to the members 
on the back ministerial benches, a practice which has been cen- 
sured as something wanting in courtesy—but the habit seems in- 
veterate. He is intimately acquainted with the forms and practice 
of the House, and he is very rarely “ out of order.”” A memorable 
exception, however, occurred on the evening that Shiel made his 
powerful speech against the Income-tax last session. In the ex- 


citement that followed the glowing peroration, the adjournment of | 


the House was moved unperceived by Sir Robert, who, on rising 
to reply, was met by loud cries of “‘ Order!” it being incompetent 
to a member to speak on the main question after an adjournment 
has been moved. Whether it was the excitement of the scene, or 
vexation at being caught tripping on such a point, we know not, 
but the Premier lost his self-possession, and was for some time un- 
able to proceed. He got out of the difficulty adroitly enough, 
however, by claiming to speak upon the question of adjournment. 
A collection of his speeches would contain elaborate orations on 
every question that has agitated the public mind for the last 
twenty years. Questions of party interest occupy, of course, a 
considerable space in these addresses, but many subjects are uncon- 
nected with party disputes, such as his reforms of the criminal 
code, in which he continued the work commenced by Romilly, and 
his settlement of the currency by the bill of 1819. His measures 
with regard to the Corn-laws, and his commercial policy in general, 
though they are now more or less tinged with party feelings by 
those who are called on to dismiss them, will hereafter rest on their 
own merits. On their success or failure much of Sir R, Peel’s 
future reputation depends. Whatever may be thought of his 
policy, there could be but one opinion as to the speech in which he 
developed it in March last ; that speech and his address on intro- 
ducing the corn-bill were most masterly, The nature of the topics 
did not admit of much ornament, but as specimens of a clear ar- 
rangement of details, admirable classification of facts, and the skill 
with which every inference that could be drawn from such an im- 
mense mass of materials was made to bear in one direction, these 
two speeches are admitted to have been unequalled. 

Sir Robert Pcel is an advocate of education; his addresses to 
the students of Glasgow University and the Mechanics’ Institute at 








| the House, invested with ample powers of punishing. The necessity 








He also supports 
the principle of national education in Ireland. He has been a li- 
beral and enlightened patron of the fine arts. In person Sir Ro- 
bert is above'the middie height, and inclined-to stoutness; his face 
is full, but colourless, the toils of leadership having long since ba- 
nished the roses from hig cheek. ‘Time has also thinned his flowing 
hair: his forehead is decidedly good, and his eyes are of a light 
blue. The excessive fatigue he has undergone since his last acces- 
sion to office has apparently told upon him. At the close of last 
session he had a worn and jaded appearance, which told of many 
an anxious vigil, and brought to our mind the lines of one of our 
old dramatists, descriptive of the life of a statesman :— 

Tis toil beyond the care 

Of any artisan—beyond the toil 

Of him who sweats in war; pale cheek, sunk eyes, 

A head with watchings dizzy, and a hair 

Made white in youth ; such the rewards that wait 

On those whose labour is 10 tend a state. 


THE RIGHT HON. CHARLES SHAW LEFEVRF, 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Asa companion to the sketches of the two illustrious chiefs of 
the contending parties in the state, noxne can be more appropriate 
than the portrait of the Speaker of the House of Commons (the 
chamber of the people) the first commoner of the realm —the 
guardian of order and decorum in the arena where the fierce and 
exciting battles of politics are to be fought. The office is one of 
high dignity, but it also entails great responsibility on its possessor, 
while its duties are heavy and laborious. Except the judges of the 
land there is no one office in tie state which tasks the energics of 





the individual man so much. It also requires extreme tact and | 


delicacy in the manner of di-charging its duties. The Speaker must 
have no preference or partialities, personal or political ; must be 
equally attentive to the veriest proser of the assembly, as to the 
most brilliant and spirit-stirring declaimer ; must show the same | 
a ‘ 
politeness to the unknown member who “ greatly daring” ventures | 
to put a question to “ the Right Hon. gentleman,” as to the Premier 
himself when he replies. He must preserve his temper, and be calm 
and collected when all around him is storm and excitement, and— 
last and hardest trial of all—must remain awake throughout the 
drowsiest harangue, when the majority of those who ought to be 
listeners are sleeping sweetly oblivious of the infliction, stretched on 
the back benches, or the seats in the galleries, in attitues which if 
not exactly such asa Titian would have loved to paint, a Cruik- 
shank might be delighted to copy—their legs crossed like the effigies 
of Knights Templars on a monument, and with their hats under 
their heads doing duty as an impromptu pillow. We have wit- 
nessed such a scene many times and oft, and the wakefulness of the 
Speaker under such trying circumstances has filled us with astonish- 
ment at what it is within the power of human nature to endure, 
and left us at aloss whether to ascribe it to a strong sense of duty, 
or the beneficial influence of green tea. Seriously, the continual 
attention of the Speaker to what is passing, is absolutely necessary, 
for he may at any moment be called on to decide a point of order 
or form, for which he must be always prepared. He is the sole judge 
in all disputed points of this nature, and his decision is final. A 
ready obedience is invariably paid to that decision, but in case of 
contumacy he is, as the depository of the privileges and dignity of 


of resorting to such extremities, however, is exceedingly rare, es- 
pecially when the Speaker possesses the respect and esteem of all 
parties, which is eminently the case with Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 

The present speaker is the son of the late Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
formerly member for Reading; he sits in the House as member 
for North Hampshire, which he has represented from the year 
1831. On the retirement of Mr. Abercromby from the chair of 
the House in 1839, Mr. Shaw Lefevre was proposed by the minis- 
terial party, and was elected by a majority of eighteen over Mr. 
Goulburn, who was the Conservative candidate for the office. 
His thorough knowledge of the forms of procedure of the House, 
his gentlemanly learning and strict impartiality, secured him the 
confidence and respect of all parties, and in the new parliament of 
1841 he was re-elected without opposition. His personal appear- 
ance is well calculated to confirtn the respect acquired by his 
talents. He is tall and well formed; his features are prominent, 
and his courage and demeanour are precisely what would be ex- 
pected in the first gentleman in the land. He walks up the House 
to the chair with an air of conscious dignity, that is notwith- 
standing easy and natural to him ; it is seen to reside in the man, 
and not to be put on with the office or its robes. 





LORD J. RUSSELL, M.P. 

Lord John Russell, connected by birth with the aristocracy of the 
land, has pursued the opposite course tohis present rival in politics, | 
and thrown himself into the front rank of those who have advocated 
the cause of Reform. Thus the associations that it might have 
been supposed would have made him side with the privileged orders 
of the state have, in his case, been inoperative. But Liberal prin- 
ciples appear to be hereditary in the House of Bedford; the tra- 
ditions of their line are brightest where they speak of some “ scion | 
of their noble stock,” who has gained a place in history by his oppo- | 
sition to the pretensions of arbitrary power. The blood of the Lord 
William Russell, shed upon the scaffold by Charles the Second, by 
turns indifferent and vindictive, seems to have consecrated all his 
successors to the cause of freedom. Nor have they disregarded the 
example. 
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Lord John Russell is the third and youngest son of the sixth Duke 
of Bedford, and was born in 1792. 
nexions of our noble houses he séught the distinction of a seat in 
Parliament, at a comparatively early period of life. 
period he was the advocate of allthe liberal measures which after- 
wards, either in his exertions in the opposition or his support when 
in power, became the law of the land. The repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, and the abolition of the Catholic disabilities were 
in a great degree owing to his unceasing endeavours ; and this was 
at atime when such opinions operated as a certain bar to royal 
favour or official employment. He introduced the Reform Bill 
immediately after the Catholic Emancipation, and from two such 
blows the Tory ministry could not recover. It staggered and fell, 
and Lord J. Russell found himself included in the new arrangements 
for carrying on the Government of the country. 


Like most of the younger con- 


Here for a long 


He was Paymaster 











* By an unavoidable accident we are deprived of the opportunity of giving 
the portrait of the Speaker in the present number, It shall appear in our 





next, 


cretary of State for the Home Department, which he held till 1839. 
Some new arrangements in the Cabinet were then made, and he 
took the office of Secretary for the Colonies. He remained Colonial 
Secretary till September, 1841, when the Conservative Ministry came 
into power. He has represented Tavistock, Huntingdonshire, 
Stroud, Devon, and Bandon Bridge, but at present he sits as one of 
the members for the city of London, for which he was returned in 
the last election. Since he has been out of office he has not taken 
a very prominent part in politics ; he possibly feels that the strength 
of the opposition is not yet sufficiently consolidated to make an 
effectual stand against the Conservative Ministry. He gave up 
attending the House when the last session had little more than half 
expired, and left all the tuils and the honours of the leadership of 
the opposition, for the remainder of the sitting to Lord Palmer- 
ston. Lord J. Russell is an effective speaker, but his matter is often 
superior to his manner. His voice is not naturally strong, but con- 


tinued practice in addressing large assemblies has enabled him to 
use it with distinctness. 


He is often terse and epigrammatic, and 





PURTRAILC OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


his sarcastic retorts are, generaliy, exceedingly happy; he is also 
very successful in his application of an extensive reading in classic, 
foreign, and English literature. He has a slight hesitation in his 
manner of speaking, but his sentences are always perfect and gram- 
matical in their construction ; they often read better than they ap- 
pear to be when heard. He has some peculiarities of pronuncia- 
tion which are not pleasant to the ear: thus, we have never been 
able to reconcile ourselves to his saying obleege for oblige. These, 
however, are minor points. Indeed, this absence of fear has been 
alleged against him as a fault. The Rev. Sydney Smith says, “ He 
would with as little hesitation take the command of the Channei 
fleet as assume the leadership of the House of Commons.” He 
certainly has two great requisites in the head af a party, moral 
courage and self reliance. 

In person the noble lord is rather diminutive, both in height and 
breadth. His features are sharp, and not handsome, but they ex- 
press a great deal of intelligence. He has suffered from ill health, 
and his family has been visited with much affliction. There is some- 
thing careworn in his countenance ; and, successful as he has been 
in public life, surrounded as he is by wealth and honours, he has 
not the appearance of a happy man. 

CHESS. 


Solution to problem No. 13. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
| Qto K 7theh K takes Q 
Kt to K Kt 6th ch kK to Q sy 
Kt to K B 7th ch K to Q & sq 


Kt to K 7th checkmate. 
Prosiem, No. 14. 
White to move, and mate in seven moves. 
BLACK, 
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The Solution in our next. 
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LITERATURE. 
BATTLES OF THE BRITISH Navy, by JOSEPH ALLEN, of Green- 
wich Hospital. A. H. Baily and Co. 2 vols. 12mo. 


The naval history of this country is a favourite subject with most 
Englishmen, and he is unworthy of the name who does not take a 
deep and heartfelt interest in the theme. We can never too often 
repeat that it is to her glorious navy that England owes her 
greatness. During the middle ages, while her naval strength was 
inconsiderable, England was but a second-rate power, her insular 
position rendering the sea her only means of attaining the highest 
rank. Edward III.’s reign is indeed graced by the splendid mari- 
time victory of Sluys, but this was rather decided by the men-at- 
arms and land forces embarked than by naval skill and science. 
Navigation and commerce were fostered by the wise policy of Henry 
VII. and Elizabeth, and with the growth of maritime power the 
increase of her general strength and importance kept steady pace, 
until at length Great Britain, by a slow and toilsome ascent, fight- 
ing her way in every age against hosts of jealous rivals and angry 
adversaries, attained that proud height of supremacy at which she 
now stands. To the navy we owe our yast colonial dominions, in 
every quarter of the globe and every climate, from the Arctic circle 
to the Torrid zone, comprising regions of boundless extent and 
incalculable resources, from the continent of Australia to the rocky 
islet of Ascension, where “ breaks the long wave that at the pole 
began.” To the navy we owe, also, the most splendid series of 
military triumphs which history relates, achieved over every nation 
of Europe, the grateful recollection of which is indelibly impressed 
on the heart of every lover of his country. If, in future ages, the 
most valuable portions of the globe shall be covered with nations of 
English descent, speaking “‘ the tongue that Shakspeare and that 
Milton spoke,” as the inscrutable will of Providence would seem to 
have determined, to the navy the honour will be due. By means 
of that service we have been enabled to establish our foreign domi- 
nation, and to defend it against all attacks. 

There are several histories of the navy, all of which possess many 
excellences. James’s and Brenton’s are the most important of 
modern days. The former is really a wonderful book, from the 
extent of its details, and the ability and minute accuracy with which 
they are treated. It, however, embraces only the period of the last 
war, from 1793 to 1815, or, with the continuation, to 1827. The 


annals of the navy, during the early periods, and even down to the | 


breaking out of the revolutionary war, are in Many respects incom- 


plete and obscure. They are, however, sufficiently well known to | 


impart to the relation authenticity, and the interest which depends 
on historical truth. Southey’s “ Lives of the British Admirals” 
an excellent work, full of curious information ; but that admirable 
writer was not able to complete the task he had begun. 
works we have mentioned, and many others of older date 
we might name, are unfit, from their great length, or other 
causes, for a very large class of readers. Mr. Allen’s book will 
supply the wants of those who have not leisure for more bulky 
volumes. It is a spirited, judicious, and succinct account of the 
navy from the earliest times, well adapted to become the manual of 
general readers. The author has selected the most remarkable ex- 
ploits of our seamen—whether great battles or single-ship actions— 
distingui-hed by remarkable bravery and skill, for particular elucida- 
tion. This plan is to be commended, since it saves the reader from 
the fatigue and tedium he has to undergo, in wading through such 
a mass of uninteresting matter, invariably composed in great part 
of repetition, as he must encounter in very extensive compilations. 
We have in the present work abundance of materials, well-chosen, 
and sutticient to gratify any ordinary curiosity. A feature which 
gives it much additional interest is the series of admirable portraits 
of great naval commanders which it contains. These are beautifully 
engraved from the most approved originals, and are all of them 
full of expression, character, and force. We may point out those of 
Howard, of Effingham, and Sir Francis Drake, the conquerors of the 
Armada; Blake, Monk, Duke of Albemarle, Kempenfelt, Nelson, and 
Codrington, as especially fine and interesting. There are also many 
diagrams of the various engagements. We subjoin several extracts, 
as specimens of the style and nature of the contents. 


BATTLE BETWEEN THE DUTCH AND ENGLISH, UNDER MONK> 
In 1666. 

On the 25th of July the fleets met off the North Foreland. The action was 
commenced by the white squadron, under Sir Thomas Allen, who at noon 
engaged Evertzen’s squadron ; and shortly afterwards the red squadron also 
engaged De Ruyter, and the fight continued three hours with varied success. 
Evertzen’s squadron was put to flight by Sir Thomas Allen, Evertzen, with 
his vice and rear-admirals, De Vries and Coenders, being killed. Vice-Ad- 
miral Bancquert’s ship was taken, but was afterwards burnt, as was also 
the Sneik, of 50 guns. The red squadron, under Prince Rupert and the 
duke, was also successful: the Gueideriand, of 66 guns, De Ruyter’s second 
astern, was disabled, and his squadron was so hardly pressed, that, being 
deserted by most of bis ships, De Ruyter at length bore up, and joined his 
squadron to leeward. Tromp’s squadron was attacked with equal vigour 
by Sir Jeremiah Smith and the blue squadron, and so eager were the com- 
batants, that both edged off the wind, and sepafated from the main body of 
the fleets. Tromp’s rear-admiral, Houtuyn, was killed, and his vice-admi- 
ral’s ship reduced almost to a wreck, having lost upwards of 100 men, killed 
and wounded. On the part of the English, the Resolution was burnt by a 
Dutch fire-ship. The whole of the Dutch were defeated, and pursued into 
the Weilings, none lamenting the necessity more than De Ruyter: 20 of 
their ships are reported to have been sunk or burnt, and 4000 men killed and 
drowned in this action. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE FRENCH FLEET AT LA HOGUE, IN 1692. 


At noon on the 23rd, the combined fleet had assembled off La Hogue, and 
at 3b. p.m., Admiral Russel made the signal for all boats, manned and 
armed, to proceed to the destruction of the ships in harbour. Vice-Admiral 
the Honourable George Rooke was appointed to the command of the expedi- 
tion, and he accordingly shifted his flag into the Eagle, 70, which ship drew 
little water. The boats, under cover of the guns of the frigates of the 
squadron, and accompanied by fire-ships, proceeded as the night closed in 
to the attack; but it was soon found that there was not water sufficient for 
any but the smallest frigates, for the ships had been all laid aground, and 
many were high and dry on the sands. The boats, however, proceeded, and 
notwithstanding a severe fire from the forts and shipping, they boarded six 
of the ships with very little loss. These were shortly in flames, but the 
remainder being high up on the shore, and protected by a large body of 
troops, could not at that time be attempted. On the following morning the 
boats returned to the attack, and burnt all those they bad left on the pre- 
ceding night; in all 16 large sail of the line, and many transports. This 
important service was performed with an almost inconsiderable loss on the 
part of the English, amounting to no more than ten men killed; and its 
effect was that of seating William I1{. much more firmly on his throne, the 
destruction of that fleet having completely dissipated the hopes and pros- 
ects of James. The success was mainly due to the able dispositions of 

ice-Admiral Rooke, who afterwards gave many more coavinciug proofs of 
his great abilities. 

CAPTURE OF THE HERMIONE. 

On the 2ist of May, the British 28-gun frigate Active, Captain Herbert 
Sawyer, and 18-gun sloop Favourite, Puilemon Pownal, cruizing off Cadiz, 
in the hope of intercepting a rich ship expected from Lima, discovered and 
gave chase to the Spanish register ship Hermione. Having arrived up with her 
Captain Sawyer hailed the frigate, and informing them of the war, requested 


is | 


The | 


most valuable prize which had been taken throughout the war. The net 
proceeds of the Hermione’s cargo ameunted to £519,705 1s. 6d., which was 


thus divided :— z s. d. 
To the admiral and commodore .................. 64,963 3 9 
ACTIVE’S SHARE. 

BUT BON Sa ibere ce cdks cies secocscnccesenss 65.053 13 9 
3 Commissioned Officers, at 13.004 14 leach.. 39014 2 38 
8 Warrant do. 4,836 3 2 ,, .. 34,689 5 4 
20 Petty do. 1,806 1 8 ,, .. 36,130 17 8 

158 Seamen, GC. ...0scccseas 485 5 43,, .. 76,132 13 0 

FAVOURITE’S SHARE. 

MADDEN 0.0 Wh cu, MEGMECAT Ss Konvad guess dceseetes isee 64,872 13 9 
2 Commissioned officers, at £12,974 10 Qeach.. 25,949 1 6 
7 Warrant do. 4,324 1611 ,, .. 30,273 2 5 
16 Petty do. 1,802 0 4 ,, .. 28,132 6 8 

110 Seamen, &c. ............ 484 53,253 14 4 
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The treasure from the Hermione was landed at Portsmouth, and conveyed 
to London in twenty waggons, decorated with British colours over Spanish 
and under escort of a party of sailors. They made a grand procession, and 
entered London on the 12th of August, the day on which his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales (bis late Majesty King George LV.) was born, and mate- 
rially coutibuted to increase the joy incident on that occasion. 

RESULTS OF THE SPANISH WAR OF 1762. 

No nation ever paid more dearly for ten months’ war than did Spain. She 
lost during this shcrt period the Havannah, with a great part of the island 
of Cuba, aud a large squadron of ships of war; the Philippine Islands, with 
a@ great many merchant-vessels; the Manilla galleon, and the Hermione. 

This vation had, on the conclusion of the war, neither fleets, cruizers, nor 
privateers, suflicieut to give any great annoyance to the British commerce; 
and almost any terms might at tnat time have been extorted from her. 
France, also, was reduced to a very low ebb; without a fleet which could 
question British supremacy, she was compelled to trust only for her offen- 
sive Operations to trigates and privateers. ‘These, for a time, inflicted much 
injury upon British traders, but at the end of the war the coasts were nearly 
freed from their depredations; and the merchants who fitted them out were 
pretty well tired of such unprofitable speculations. 


BATTLE OF ABOUKIR, 1798. 


To attempt to eulogise Nelson’s conduct, or that of his fleet on this memo- 
rable occasion is, we know, a vain thing; but the subject must not be dis- 
missed without comment. Without one exception, the victory in Aboukir 
Bay is the grandest on record. Whether we take into consideration the 
determination, the ability, or the vigour displayed, or the result, the battle 
stands unrivalied, and will proba!.ly ever remain so. Nota biemish or the 
slightest insinuation to the prejudice of one ship is, or bas ever been mooted; 
and this was probably caused by the clearness of the admiral’s plans. Each 
captain knew perfectly well beforehand the wish of the admiral, and gal- 
lautly strove to furtber it. Success, briliiant and unprecedented, attenued 
such an union, and such will ever be the effect of unanimity and skill. The 
gallant crews of the British, by constant exercising, bad attained to sucha 
degree of excellence in point of guanery as will peruaps never be surpassed, 


BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR, 18005. 


On the morning of the 23rd Captain Cosmao Kergulien sailed from Cadiz 
with a squadron of five sail of the line and five frigates, which latter retook 
the Sania Ana and Neptuno, and curried them into port. On the 24th the 
Indowptabie, on boara wiich were the survivors of the Bucentaure’s crew, 
making with her own above 1000 men, was wrecked olf the town of Rota, 
and not more than 100 were saved. The Son Francisco d@’ Asis, another of the 
squadron of Commodore Kergulien, cut her cables and went on shore pear 
Fort Santa Cateiina, where her crew were saved. The Rayo, also of this 
squadron, not being able to enter Cadiz Bay, anchored off San Lucar, where 
she soon rolled away ber wounded masts, and en this day was captured by 
the Douegal, Captain Pulteney Maicoim; but two days atterwards the ship 
paried company aud went on shore, and of the 107 men and Officers put on 
board of her by the Donegal, 25 were drowned. The Monarca aiso drove on 
| shore after the greater part of her crew had been removed by the boats of 
the Leviathan. The Santissima Trinidad was scuttled and sunk by the 











question the fact of which M. Chatelain reminds his lordship ; “ En 
conscience, sa Majesté est d’aussi bonne maison que M-. Hum- 
phrey ; priez done ce Monsieur, my lord, de se rappeler un peu 
plus les convenances sociales.” 

We take leave of M. Chatelain, heartily wishing him all success 
in his literary career, and praying that should he be disposed to 
continue it, he may equal or outstrip Béranger, his country’s best 
poet. ae 
ASMODEUS; OR, THE DEVIL ON Two STICKs: by ALAIN REVE 

Le Sage. Witha Biographical Notice of the Author, by Jules 

Janin. Translated by Joseph Thomas, and Illustrated by Tony 

Johannot. Thomas and Co, 

A copy of this splendid volume has been sent to us, one of a re- 
issue, we presume, of the edition published a year ago, and which 
met with deserved success. Mr. Thomas’s translation has many 
advantages over the older one in point of fidelity and elegance. 
The wood-engravings are superbly comic. All the admirers of Le 
Sage must be delighted with this edition. 


A GENEALOGICAL AND HISTORICAL TABLE OF THE RoYAL 
FAMILY OF ENGLAND, from the Norman Conquest to the present 
time ; showing the Births, Marriages,and Deaths of its illustrious 
Members ; together with those of the collateral Branches, and the 
Accession and Coronation of the Sovereigns. Compiled by Joun 
JaMES YATES. Bell and Wood. 

A NEW CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, from the Year 55 B. c., to the Year of our Lord 1842, 
Illustrated by that of other Nations. By E. R. HUMPHRIES, 
Esq. Longman and Co. 

Two useful tables, of which the object is sufficiently explained by 

the titles. 





CHAMBERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Part I. 
Edinburgh: William and Robert Chambers. 
The first number of a new work by the Messrs. Chambers, to be 
published periodically, and to eunsist of selections from the whole 
body of English authors. It is illustrated by wood-cuts, consisting 
of portraits and Jandscapes, of which the execution is forcible and 
full of expression. The selections are well chosen, with a view to 
the taste of the wider circles of readers, and will probably intro- 
duce many of our older authors to persons who never heard of 
them before. So far the design is worthy of approbation. The 
original letterpress is plainly written, in the usual sensible and 
practical style of the authors. 
On Nervous Diseases, originating from Morbid Derange- 
ment of the Liver, Stomach, &c., occasioning Low Spirits, In- 
digestion, and Gout. By G. R. Rows, M.D., F.S.A. John 
Churebill. 
Dr. Rowe’s work has now reached a fifth edition, and is one of 
acknowledged merit on a most important subject. It is well wor- 
thy the attention of all who suffer from the dreadful effeets of low 
spirits and indigestion. They will find the remedies applicable to 
complaints of this class well and plainly stated. The cases given 














Neptune and Prince. ‘Lhe Aigie dritted into Cadiz Bay, and was wrecked 
| On the bar of Po;t Santa Maria on the night of the 25tu. The few remain- 
ing prizes were at length anchored aout six leaz ues to the westward of Cape 
San Lucar; and on the 28th the body of the British fleet aiso brought upa 
littie to the northward of them—the Royal Sovercign uuder jury, main, and 
mizen masts, and the Mars with main aud mizen masts only. On the 29th | 
the Intrepide was burnt by the Britannia, and the San Augustin by the 
| Leviathan and Orion: the Argonauta was scuttled and sunk by the Ajax. 
| The Berwick was wrecked off San Lucar; 200 of her crew perished with 
| her, the remainder being saved, after much gallant exertion, by the Done- | 
|} gal’s boats. ‘The Defence, with the San lidefonso, Bahama, and Swiftsure, 
anchored on the night of the action, and rode out the gale in safety; | 
aifurding a strong argument in reference to the benefit which might have 
| resuited had the dying injunction of Lord Neison been attended to. The 
| San Juan Nepomuceno was saved by the exertions of the Phoebe and 
Donegal. 


gr 


THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF CHARNWOOD FoREsT. 
By T.R. Porrer. With an Appendix on the Geology, Botany, 
and Ornithology of the District. 1 vol. 4to. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., Paternoster Row. | 





This is a magnificent volume, printed and got up with all the luxury | 
ot typography, and illustrated with spiendid lithographed plates. | 
It is devoted to the description of Charnwood, Leicestershire, and 
the celebration of its historical fame and topographical beauties. | 
Replete with antiquarian and curious information, we commend it 
to the favour of ail who wish to become acquainted with a remark- | 
able portion of their native land, hitherto yery imperfectly known. 
With old Drayton, we say— 

O Charnwvod! be thou called the choicest of thy kind; 

The like, in any place, what flood hath bapt to find? 

No tract in ali this isle—the proudest let it be— | 

Can show a sylvan nymph in besuty like to thee ! 
Les GLoRIEUSES; OU, DEUX FETES 

Pak Le CHEVALIER CHATELAIN. 
Thomas ; Paris, Truchy. | 
This little pamphlet consists of three odes, in the French language, | 
on recent events. British successes at Nankin and Cabul, the 
Polish Ball at Guildhall, and the Lord Mayor’s Day are the themes | 
which the author has chosen for his muse. Like most of the lyric | 
poets of France, his tone is often too narrative and diffuse ; but | 
there are some fine vigorous bursts of eloquence. The versification | 
is carefully modelled after J. B. Rousseau, Voltaire, and other | 
French classics. It is occasionally a little rough, but this is en- | 
tirely attributable to the curl and inharmonious nature of the | 
French tongue, which is less adapted for most kinds of poetry than | 
any other European language, even that of Holland not excepted. | 
In one passage the chevalier Las imitated and surpassed Boileau, | 
who says, in his ode on the taking of Namur by Louis XIV., on 
the cannon’s mouth— 
“ Vomit le fer et la mort !” 
The chevalier’s lines are finer— 
“ Dont l’effroyable sein, dans un fougeux transport, 
Vomit la victoire—et la mort.” 

The latter passage gives us another idea beyond that of the mere 
material of which the balls are composed. Like a good French- 
man and admirer of Boileau, the chevalier will probably consider 
this exceedingly high praise. We, however, do not entertain a very 
exalted idea of the merits of that poet. There is one quality, very 
rare among Frenchmen, which ought to secure a favourable re- 
ception for his literary efiorts in this country, and that is his 
kindly feeling towards England, and the manly spirit in which he 
shows that he cau appreciate her numberless claims to greatness, 
Nevertheless, we regret to perceive, from an amusing correspond- 
ence between the Lord Mayor and the chevalier, prefixed to his 
poem, on the 9th of November, that he has been but scurvily used | 
by that worshipful functionary, to whom the chevalier bad the | 
courtesy to send a copy of the ode. It appears that the Lord | 
Mayor neglected to acknowledge the receipt of the manuscript, | 
which justly nettled the author’s pride, as a copy of another poem 
he had forwarded to our gracious Sovereign elicited a prompt and 
kind answer. The chevalier at length wrote to ask it back, and | 
received in reply an unpaid letter from Tooley-street (prononcez | 
tout laid, says the chevalier), stating that it had been mislaid. 
We really think the Lord Mayor might have shown more attention | 
to a stranger, as the poem is very clever, and throws a sort of dig- 
nity over a ceremony which many people are now-a-days apt to | 


ET DEUX VICTOIRES 
London, Hearne and J | 








the Spanish captain to strike. This the captain, being unprovided for a 
defence, after a short time submitted to, and possession was taken of the 





think rather vulger. At all events, nobody will be disposed to | 








by the author are full of interest for medical men. 





THE WoRK-TABLE AND EMBRKOIDERY-FRAME COMPANION, 
Published by C. Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet-street. 


| A beautiful little volume, full of instruetions for the pursuit of one 


of the most elegant and useful of female studies. It should be in 
the possession of every lady who wishes te provide herself with a 
never-failing resource against the horrors of ennui, and perils of 
idleness. The example of her Majesty, who has extended her 
patronage to the work, ought to be followed by every sensible 
parent. For presents, and as a companion in the boudoir, the 
work is invaluable ; the heads of ladies’ schools also will tind their 
account in adoptingit for universal use. All needle-work unbinds 
and yet occupies the mind, and furnishes a relief from the cares 


| and anxieties of life which is not to be found by any other means. 


This manual will enable every one whois willing to be taught 
to combine the elegant and ornamental part of the art with the 
useful; and thus purposes of high domestic importance will be 
attained. Round the head of the industrious fair, proficiency in 
needlework binds “a wreath that cannot fade,” as well as creates it 
under the operation of her “ nimbie fingers.” The Engravings 
which accompany the volume are explanatory of the process of 
making the patterns, as well as of their form, and will therefore be 
sure and lasting guides. 

** Calderon’s Residence and other works have been received, 
the notices of which we are obliged to postpone.” 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE BIRTH-DAY! 
A LEGEND. 
(After the manner of the German.) 
A feast is spread—but no guest is there, 
Tis a homely circle all— 
On the natal day of a maiden fair, 
The pride of a simple hall ! 
She’s last to come to the festive board, 
Her form and face are wan— 
And her tearful eyes, with memories stor’d, 
Say with a look—“ he’s gone /” 
She meets the scowl] of her father’s brow, 
The wistful gaze of her mother’s— 
Sisters in silence ’round her bow, 
Far o’er the wave are her brothers! 
She sits in a listless sorrow there 
Till a thoughtless menial’s hand 
Beside her places an empty chair— 
’Tis mov’d by a stern command ! 
‘What means the slave ?” saith the angry sire, 
Ts not the table fill’d 
By all that our home and love desire?” 
No answer !—His words have chill’d 
And a deadly silence follows !—At last 
The maid from her trance awakes : 
“Tis vain to hope that my love is past, 
It never never forsakes, 
But clings to my heart in dream or thought, 
As fitful I sleep or think ,— 
’T was given to him who first had sought, 
And with him will to the brink 
Of life’s last hour go truly on, 
Sunder’d or join’d as Heav’n 
May deem us fit to be two or one— 
Such truth will be God-forgiv’n !” 
* But not by me,” says the sire in wratb, 
“The months of my search are past— 
Weary and far Revenge’s path, 
But Hate was lucky at last! 
I found him”’— 
* Oh! where ?” 
““ Where now he lies 
Cold—slain in a mortal strife !” 
One faint wild shriek—and the maiden dies— 


On her Birth-day ends her life! Ww. 
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COVENT GARDEN, 


On Tuesday evening, an English version of Rossini’s ‘‘ La Donna 
del Lago’? was produced at this theatre, for the purpose, no doubt, 
of introducing Mrs. Alfred Shaw in the contralto part of Malcome 
Graeme; for, independent of this gratification, not transcendantly 
great is the pleasure to be received from the opera in general. These 
are, it must not be denied, some exquisite morceausx in it; but, on 
the other hand, the style of its music is neither orthodox nor con- 
sistent always: with its subject, a vice which the gran’ maestro him- 
self has introduced, and which too often disfigures with its imper- 
tinent monstrosities the most sublime and beautiful of his concep- 
tions. The great feature of the performance was the first scena by 
Mrs. Shaw, which, in a word, was the perfection of vocal enuncia- 
tion. To subdivide this general opinion, would be only to give a 
catalogue of all the various requisites to form a perfect singer; and 
then again we should be forced synthetically to aggregate them, 
and present them in ensemble to the fair representative of Malcolm. 
Miss Rainsforth, in the part of Hélen, sang most charmingly; it is 
quite delightful to chronicle this amiable young lady’s rapid im- 
provement. We have not a doubt of her being very shortly at the 
head of the department which she cultivates so assiduously, and beg 
to assure her that such industry never fails to lead to fame and for- 
tune. The other parts of the opera were more respectably than 
brilliantly filled, and some of the chorusses, particularly the Hun- 
ters’, perfurmed with accuracy and couleur. ‘The opera cannot tail 
to prove for some time highly attractive ; bat we anxiously look for- 
ward to the production of something that will prove worthy of call- 
ing forth Mrs. Shaw’s powers to a still greater extent than we have 
been delighted with, knowing, as we do, that her perfurmance will 
do ample justice to the noblest conceptions of the miustrel or poet. 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 
MapvaMe ALBERTAZZI.—This accomplished 
visiting us in the course of the season. It is reported she will con- 
fine herself solely to the concert-room, and not appear at her 
Majesty's Theatre, unless the lessee be fortunate enough to induce 
our fair country woman to alter her determination, 





vocalist intends 


Rupint.—The ‘‘ prince of tenors’? has been reaping a most 
golden barvest at Berlin, the prices of admi-sion being tripled on the 
nights of his performance. ‘There is a hope that be will chauge his 
intention of retirement from public life, and be heard once more in 
the Haymarket. 

BrasamM.—Our veteran, or rather evergreen, vocalist arrived 
with his family last week at Liverpool from America. His son has 
had immense success in a tour through the States, and, if we may 
credit report, bids fair to revive the Italian admission of Non ec’ é 
tenore in.Italia come braham. 


Tue Purcece Cius.—This delightful society held their annual 
meeting on Monday last at the Crown and Anchor; Professor Tay- 
Jor, the founder, in the chair. ‘The English musicians of the present 
day cannot be too deeply grateful to that gentieman, who, while he 
is maialy instrumental in making them acquainted with the greatest 
productions of the Continent, never forgets the national glory of his 
own country, and the undoubted claims to the highest rank in musi- 
cal fame which many of his compatriots exhibited, and “ highest 
above the rest’’ Henry Purcell. Though not to know something of 
the many sublime productions of this great man would argue onesell 
unknown, yet in truth how very little, alter all, is the musical world 
of the present day acquainted with them beyond hearsay, or that tra- 
ditional fame which has been bequeathed to us by our forefathers, 
and which proves to us the humihating fact that we have degene- 
rated in our musival taste! We have substituted roulades for se nse, 
and unmeaning or opposite phrases for those handmaid melodies 
which, according to the fancitul Plato, wander through the spheres 
till they are happily ‘* married to immortal verse.’’ Our modern 
music, for the greater part, might be adapted to fifty different cha- 
racters of sentiments, and hence fails to make that lasting impres- 
sion which the worthies of by-gone days produced by their rigid 
and interpreting adherence to their text. Such is the music of the 
great Purcell—such music will never be obsolete; for it is founded 
on truth, not caprice or fashion of a day; and although it may 
occasionally sleep its century or two in general oblivion, yet when 
wakened fr>m its trance by the devotion of an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic pilgrim like Professor Taylor, it wakeus into new life and 
beauty, and shows how superiorly they could ‘‘ raise the song and 


strike the harp” of old. Many compositions were performed on 





} found Lieutenant Ralpi aWaillug them on the beach. 


Monday which had not had utterance for a century and a half, but | 


which plunged every one in the pleasant surprise of hearing the 
most pure and gracetul melody breathing through the most learned 
counterpoint that perhaps was ever written by any master. Amongst 
these was the Coronation Anthem composed for James II. ; the 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, and another anthem, all of which were 
beautifully executed by a host of distinguished professionals, who, 
perhaps, never in their life-time before had enjoyed such a vocal 
treat as was set before them by the good taste and well directed 
enthusiasm of the worthy 
The frequent meetings of this society would do more good towards 


all the adaptations and importatious which we could lay our hands 
upon—stealing, or in the words of Johnson, ‘* naturalizing useless 
foreigners to the injury of ourselves.’ 

M. Batrr.—It seems odd to pretix the abbreviation of Monsieur 
to an Irishman’s name, but so it is, and accordingly we announce 
that the Jr/andais-Francais gave his second private concert a few 
nights since at Paris. The selections on the occasion were nearly 
the same as those of the first soirée, as were the singers also, with 
the addition of the Prince de Belgiojoso, a tenor, who is styled the 
Rubini of amateurs. As on the previous night, several delicious 
morceaux (the compositions of the host) called torth the highest com- 
mendations, and Madame Viardot Garcia, as before, electritied a most 
numerous audience. 

M. Benepicr.—The libretto of the new opera by this able com- 
poser, which was originally written by Linley, then altered by 
Chorley, has, we learn, been finally planché for representation, and 
will be speedily put in rehearsal at Covent Garden. 

ANCIENT Concerts.—The Queen’s Concerts of Ancient Music 
have been fixed to take place as follows :—March 15 and 29, April 
26, May 3, 10, 17, 24, and 31. 

Paivuaamonic.—-The Concerts of this Society for the season 
will take place in the following order :—March 20, April 3 and 24, 
May 8 and 22, Jane 5 and 19, and July 3. 








NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 





MonTitLy Minitary Osirvary.—General: Browne, Colonel of 44 F. 
Major. Generals :P. Drummond, C.B., Dir. Gen, of &. Art.; Sir Charlies 
Deacon, KE. I. Co. Serv, Colonel; Bevians, late of R. Mar. Lieut.-Colo- 
nels; Johnstone, C.B., 26 F., at sea, on passage from China; B. Bunce, R. 
Mar. Major: Dornberg, h-p Brunsw. inf. Captains: T. W. Smith, Rif. 

_ Br.; Smyth, late of R. Eng. ; Boulby, h p R. Art.; Hincks, ditto; Grace, 
hp R. Mar.; Leehmere, hh p3 Prov. Bn. of Mil.; Lord W. F, Montague, 


Unatt.; J. N. Ingram, Unatt.; F. Von der Decken, h p 1 Huss. Ger. Leg.; 
W. Pape, h p 4 Line Bn. Ger. Leg. Lieutenants: Scott, 13 F.; Kett, late of 
R. Art.; Thweng, h p R. Art. Driv.; Semple, late of R. irish Art.; J. Flem- 
ing, late of 3 R. Vet. Bo.; R. Hann, late of 6 ditto; R. Mulhallen, bh p 3 Dr. 
Gus ; T. Armstrong, bh p8 Dr.; H. F. Finch, hp 9 Dr.; J. B. Watton, b p 
Wag. Tr.; H. W. Lovett, h p9 F.; G. Compson, h p25 F.; Du Chastelet, 
h p60 F ; W. Glanville, h p71 F.; J. V. Jacob, h Sd F.; J. Kelly, hp 87 
F.; P. Mackintosh, h p 91 F.; Tho. Mills, h p 100 F.; Rousseau, h p Cape 
Reg. ; Nanue, h p Dr. Ger. Leg.; Tatter, h p For. Vet. Bn. Sub-Lieut., 
and 2nd Lieuts., and Ensigns: De Winton, 2nd Life Gds.; Humphreys, 87 
F.; Stephens, St. Hel. Reg., drowned in the Conqueror near Boulogne: 
Wheadon, h p R. Mar.; Mackreth, h p 26 F.; J. Lewis, h p 3 Gar. Bn. 
Quartermasters: J. Minikin, late of 73 F.; Brookman, h p 11th Dr.; J. 
Duncan, hb p 93 F.; Pilton, h Fe Art. Driv. Commissariat Department; 
Assist. Com. Gen. J. Lane. Medical Department: Insp. Gen. of Hos. J. 
Franck, M.D. h p; Dep. do. J. Thomas, b p; Surg. Morgan, 91 F.; Surg. 
Arthur Hamilton, h p 45 F.; Surg. Chas. Hamilton, h p 54 F. ; Apothecary 
oo h p; Assist. Surg. Dr. Coghlan, 19 F,; Assist. Surg. Dr. Bace, 
26 F.; Assist. Surg. Dr. Camilleri, Ri. Malta Fenc.; Assist. Surg. wires, 
b p Staff. Chaplains’ Department: Rev. W. Kirkbank, h p 100 F.; v. 
H. Guiness, h p Dublin Reg.; Rey. J. Craycrott,h p. Veterinary Surgeon ; 
Obien, h p Brunsw. Huss. 


APPOINTMENTS.— Lieutenants: W. Still, agent to the Pestonjee Boman- 
jee transport, vice W. D. Aranda, in consequence of ill-health, Masters; 
C. P. Bellamy to the Queen; John Garner to the Spiteful; #. H. May (act- 
ing) to the Frolic, vice Pascoe (sick); A. B. M‘Lean to the St. Vincent, vice 
Yule. Chaplainand Naval Instructor: Rev. W. H. Elieoyn to the Endymion. 
Assistant Surgeon: John Jack to the Thundcrer. Second Masters: John 
Imrie to the Megera; John Richards to the Samarang. Midshipmen: 
J. 8. Mann to the Excelleat; J.T. Vickens to the St. Vincent. Vvlontier, 
Ist Class: C. C. Vyvyan and T. Underwood to the St. Vincent. Warrants 
— Bvatswains: W. Cable, to be Master Rigger at Piymouth Dockyard, vice 
Trelevin, deceased; William Andrews to the Caledonia. Marine Cadets : 
Messrs. J. Crocket, W. 8. Davis, C. J. Ellis, E. C. Domvilie, E. H. Budd, 
Charles Blake, and H. N. Gell, have joined the Excellent at Portsmouth. 

The Master-General of the Ordnance desires it to be published in general 
orders, that, in consideration of the gallantry displayed by the Royal Artil- 
lery, when serving with the troops recently employed under the orders of 
Lieutenant-General Sir Hugh Gough, upon the coast and in the rivers of 
China, her Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit the Royal Artillery 
to bear upon their appvintments the word “China,” and the device of the 
dragon, in commemoration of their distinguished services. 

After a continuous tour of home duty, the long duration of which is un- 
precedented in the military annals of this country, the 7th Dragoon Guards 
have at length been placed under orders for foreign service. They are to 
proceed to the Cape of Good Hope so soon as the requisite arrangements for 
their conveyance thither can be completed. It bas aiso been determined to 
send the lst battalion of the 45th Regiment to the same station. 

aneeeiiees 
SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 





Torat Loss or THE ARUNDEL YacuT ON THE Sussex Coast.—To 
the melancholy list of wrecks consequeut On the late boisterous weather, 
another calamity, occurring On Our own Coast, is now added, in the total 
loss of the Arundel, bound for Hong Kong and Macao, which took the 
ground on Winchelsea-track, about half-past one o’ciock, a.m., on Saturday, 
and soon after became a perfect wreck. A narrative of the circumstances 
has been given in a private letter from the commander, Captain Ricbardson, 
from which we give the following extracts:—The Arundel left Gravesend 
on Thursday week for the Downs, under the care of Mr. Davidson, senior 
pilot to her Majesty, who conducted the squadron on the occasion of the 
Queen’s Visit to Scotland, She arrived safe in the Dowgs,and anchored during 
the same might. On the next morning sbe again set sail, working dowu 
channel against a strong westerly wind. All seems te have gone on well up 
to midnight on Friday week, atwhieh time she wes off Dungeness. In beating 
up the Sussex coast, it appears that Mr. Davidson, presuming on the sbip’s 
we'l- Known eacelient sailing qualities, must have run too near shore. About 
a quarter past one On the tollowing moruing the soundings were taken, and 
the resuitdves not appear tohave attracted any particular attention. On taking 
the next cast the vessel was discovered to be in shallow water. The pi'ot 
immediately put the helm down, but before the track of the vessel could be 
‘ed by it she struck heavily, and soon afier became firmiy embedded 
inthe sand. The sea was running very high at this tine, and blue lights 
were burnt, and other signals fired, to attract attention and show their dis- 
tressed situation to any of the coast-guard who might happen to be on 
shore. The ship made no water, but thumped heavily for twe bours. At 
three o’clock, a.m., Lieutenant Raiph came off to their assistance, witha 
boat's crew, 1u the life-boat, from Rye. Captain Richardson at once deter- 
mined on committing to his care the passengers, Mr. Vince Paris and Mr. 
Cairns, together with Mr. Guildford Richardson and Mr. Emsworth, who 
were merely accompanying Captain Richardson down channel, and wouid 
have leit the ship with the pilot. There being no longer any hope of saving 
her, the boats were ordered to be lowered, and so marked was the atten- 
tion and discipline of the crew, that within five minutes of the .order being 
given they were in the water. Captain Richardson then ordered all hands 
to embark, and having satisfied himself that no person remained on board, 
got intw the boat. Within five minutes af er the sea was flowing over the 
deck of the ill-fated Arandel. The escape of the crew, under the circum- 
Stauces, Seems to have been miraculous. They were more than three hours 
In reaching the shore, although the distance scarcely exceeds so many miles. 
luey were, however, tortuvatety, at length successfui, and ou their arrival 
The indefatigable 
zeal of this gentleman, in bis endeavours to save the ship’s crew, is spoken 
of in the highest terms by Captain Richardson. The Arunde! was weil 
known as one of the finest vessels belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
and was built by the late Duke of Norfolk, from timber grown on bis own 
estate. At the sale of the late duke’s property, She was purchased by Cap- 
tain Richardson, who intended her for the local trade in Chima, her peculiar 
buiid and eatraordinary sailing qualities adapting her for that service espe- 

l She was laden woth general merchandise, partly on the owner’s ac- 
couutand partly by private merchants. She carried out ouly two passengers, 
Mr. Cairns and Mr. Vince Paris. : 

Tora Loss oF THE East Inpia_ Company’s WaR-STEAMER 
ARIADNE.—By a private letter, received on Monday, we regret to announce 
the total loss of the splendid war-steamer Ariadne, in the service of the 
Hon, Kast India Company, attended with melancholy consequences, which 
occurred at about eleven o’clock at night, on the 23rd of June last, near the 
entrance of Chusan harbour. The Ariadne was an iron-built steamer, 
about 400 tons burthen, with two powerful engines. She was constructed 
upon a new principle, for the purpose of navigating the Chinese rivers. The 
Ariadne was 130 feet in extreme length, and about 50 feet from oue paddle- 
box to the other. She carried two swiveled guns of large calibre, one aft, 


and the other before the mast. Tbe British fleet in China, duriug the late 
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\ war, received the most valuable service from the Ariadne and tour other 


founder Of the teast—Professor Taylor. | 


suore. 
the resuscitation of the greatest vocal school that ever existe d, than 





smail steamers belonging to the navy of the Hon. East ladia Company. The 
rock upon which she struck was not before known, and was within a very 
short dista:.ce of the position taken up by the Algerine. it is sharp and 
rugged, and bad not more than three or four feet over it when the vessel! 
struck. the bottom of the steamer was completely perforated, aud the 
compartment which contains the engines instantly filled with water. Prompt 
assistance was directly rendered by the squadron, and a sail was got under 
her bottom, which, in some measure, stopped the ieak. She was afterwards 
taken in tow by the Sesostris, and conveyed to Chusan, and piaced upon a 
From several letters which have reached this country ii appears that 
the steamer afterwards slid off the bank upon which sie had been hauled 
for security, and the water rapidly flowed into her hold and different iron 
compartments. The boats were all instantly launched, and they succeeded 
in saving the officers and all on board, excepting three Chinese. These poor 
fellows went down with the vessel and perished. Kxtract of a letier, dated 
“ H. M. 8. Cornwallis, October 24.—The Ariadne is, 1 regret to say, irreco- 
verably lost. The attempts made to raise her have proved unsuccessful. 
The wreck lies in ten fathoms water.””, Upon inquiries at the East India 
House, we ascertained that the above was perfectly correct. Despatches 
had been received from Sir William Parker confirmatory of the fact. It was 
impossible to obtain an estimate of the value of the steamer; she was not 
insured. The officers are reported to have been since conveyed to Bombay, 
to undergo examination before a court-martial. 

Loss oF A GREEK BRIG at Rame HEAD, NEAR Devonrort.—The 
Greek brig Taxiarcos, Carlo Vafrapoia master, was wrecked at the Rame 
Head, near Mount Edgeumbe, on Friday night week, under the foilowing 
really stupid and provoking circumstances :—She was from the Danube, and 
had a cargo of bones, with which she was bound to Hull. She put in at 
Falmouth, and took a pilot on board to navigate her on the coast. He hav- 
ing occasion to go below, gave directions for the vessel to be steered south- 
east. Her course, however, was altered by mistake to the north-east, and it 
being a fair wind, and hazy at the time, and the brig having her studding- 
sails set, she walked Over # Considerable distance in a very short time, and 
was almost high and dry on the rocks on the south-west side of the head- 
land before any One On board knew of their locality. The crew aud pilot, 
with some difficulty, saved themselves, only one man sustaining serious 
injury. The vessel 18 fast breaking up, and very little will be saved from 
her. A box, containing money and some valuable articles, was picked up 
on Sunday on the opppsite side of the coast of the Yealm. ” Lt is supposed 
to Le the property of the captain of the unfortunate Taxiarcos. 

A letter has been addressed to the Chamber of Commerce of Havre, from 
the head of the marine departinent of that town, containing the statement of 
a person named Carcon, the master of the fishing-smack, the Mere-rose, of 
Honfleur, relative to the foundering of two vessels on the 18th inst.—one a 
three-master of about 600 tons, and the other a brig, both appearing to be 
Knglish, Cardon states that this occurred off Beachy Head. He tried to 
get near the brig, but the weather was 80 exceedingly rough that he could 
not succeed in his intention as rapidly as he wished. He picked up a cotton 
jacket, probably beloaging to ane of the men, and as the vessel went down 
he copie perceive a sort of sun, and the letters WOU,. painted on a yeliow 
ground, 








EVERY BODY’S COLUMN. 


SONNET. 

I often follow in the wake of Time : 

To mark the shipwrecks of bis stormy wing.— 
He cares not if a joy have reach’d its prime, 

Or it it be but in its infant spring! 
One only seems his ever-anxious toil, 

And that’s to be inexorabie foe 
To everything of beauty—aye, to spoil 

Whate’er in this poor man’s estate may grow 
Like desert-flow’rs to cheer him ’mid the waste! 

And then | ask of cruei Time to know 
What kind of joy or pleasure can he taste 

In jaying e’en earth’s fairest children low? 
To which lime answers, with a ghastly glare, 
“1 love to strew the grave with sweets most rare !””—W. 


PHILOSOPHY OF HEAT. : é 
‘¢ Well, my little fellow,” said a certain principal to a sucking philosopher, 
whose mamma had been teasing the learned knight to test the astonishing 
abilities of her Loy, “* what are the properties of heat?’’ “ ‘ihe ch ef pro- 
perty of heat is, that it expands bodies, while cold contracts them.” “ Very 
good, indeed: can you give mea familiar example?” ‘ Yes, sir: in sum- 
mer, when it is hot, the day is long ; while in wiuter, when it is cold, it be- 
comes very sbort.’”’? The iearned knight stopped his examination, and was 
lost in amazement that so familiar an instance should have escaped his 
observation. 
INCOME TAX. pats , 
The following is the return to the Income Tax Commissioner, by a village 

surgeon, residing in the county of Devon :— 

i’m sorry to make so sad a confession , 

Of the profits that emanate from my profession ; 

But the fact is, that most of the villages round 

With surgeons, quack doctors, and aruggists abound ; 

So much 50 that 1 am unabie to clear 

‘The sum of a hundred and filty per year. 

it would give me much picasure conid i return double, 

And save myself ail this additional troubie ; : 

But opponents and bad debts beyond ali redemption 

Compei me to fill out this Claim oi exemption ; 

Aud what maces the matier su Very much worse, 

i’ve a wife and three chijdren, and no private purse: 

So from these simpie jacts the cuilector must see 

He can gatier no tax upon Incume irom me. 


VERY NECESSARY AT THESE TIMES. 

When a man is aiways taiking of his sulicitur and suits of law, suspect 
him of being @ fool or a kuave. When a tradesman writes up his name in 
small leviers, adding trum Filut’s, or as Fiunt’s, &c., to appear as Uf the shop 
beionged to Funt, &., suspect him of baying very little capital and con- 
nexiwn. When a wan taiks largely of the bargaims he bas made, tue goods 
he hes shipped, or the eaten: of his trade, suspect him to be in the high 
road to baukrupicy. 

THE ConTRaST! 
Look on tis picture and on this! 


1748. 1843. 
Man to the plough, Man, tally-ho, 
Wue to the cow, Miss, Piano, ; 

Giri to the yarn, Wie, silk and satin, 
Boy to the vara, Boy, Greck and Laun, 
And your reuts will be netted! And yuu’il ali be gazetied! 

jaa may be expecced ia the Course 0: another Ceutury? 


A PROFLIGATE. 

The Morning Posi, published at Civciiuati, relates the following anec- 
doie of a yeung gewtieuun of the soutu, wuo bad expenued a Jarge turtune, 
smoney, lands, negroes, eveiylillug, in a COurse Of 1leMperauce and pro- 
fligacy. He had just paid a lust year’s grog bili Of 500 GOllars. Cie uay he 
was Walking mm the street very leisureiy, wheu, seeing a physician On the 
upposite side, be Calied Out tu him, saylug he Wanted hii to Come over. 
** Ductor,” said be, “1 wisi you'd Just take a OOK Gown my tkroat.”” “I 
don’t discover anything, Sur,’’ sald the Goctor, alver looking Very Carefully. 
* You don’t,” said he, “*wiy that’s strange; will you be Almu exsough, Sir, 
to give anotwer look?’’ ** Reaiiy, Sir,’’ said tbe aoctor, aller @ s€cOud ivukK; 
‘| gon’t see anything.” ‘ Nut? Why, Gectur, there 1s a farm, 10,000 dol- 
lars, and 20 negrves ,one down there!” 

A CONSCIENTIOUS DISSENTER. 

An amusing scene occurred at the lute Sessivus at Durham. A witness 
Was Calied mto the box, aud i0O0k hoid Oi the Lestament with becomiug 
gravity, as it Was thought, to be sworn. But wien told, as usual, to kiss 
tue book, he demurred, on the ground of ** cOusclenuous ”’ ODjectluns, when 
the tudowing cuiduguy occurred :—Uierk: Are yOu a Quaker ?— Wiiuess : 
No; | aw a Baptist.—Ciers : You must Kiss the bovuk, Sitr.— Wituess: Lhis 
book telis me i am tO Swear not at ali.—Cierk: Lou must kiss the bovk, or 
you will not be aliowed your expenses. ‘Luese words acied like magic Ou the 
“ conscientious’ Disseuter, his scruples immediately vauisbeu, and he 
hastily raised the book to his ips, amiust roars of iaughter from the whole 
court. 





S&KCRET, OR INVISIBLE WRITING. 

Procure some very thin siarci, with wuich write with a quill pen (which 
shouid be a soft one) anything that fancy may dictate. Suffer it tu dry per- 
fectly; esamine the paper upon which you have written, and not Oue ietier 
can be distingwished vy the naked eye, however acuie the power of vision 
way be; try to decipher it wild a Micrescope, aud ve the lustrumeni ever so 
delicate you will not discover the siightest race Of Writing, Dor will i ap- 
pear by heating. Procure a littie iodine, which is an elewentary body, dis- 
sulve 1t in water, aud, with a Camei’s-hair pencil, @ quiil, Or any oiher con- 
venient article, Cipped in the so;uuon, siigutly rub tie paper On tue side 
wlich has been writien upon; the writing wil instautly appear as disunctiy 
visivie as uf written with tbe finest lnk Waich Was ever invenied, 


ou! SHALL WE NE’ER SING, LOVE, TOGETHER AGAIN? 
For music—by Mrs. Edward Thomas. 
Dost remember the song, in affection’s young day, 
We sang, while the vi'lets flung perfume around ; 
As screen’d from the fervour of noon’s ardent ray, 
We spent the fleet hours in some valiey profound : 
Lite then was a Vision, we knew nougitt Of pain; 
Oh! shall we ne’er sing, love, together again ? 


Since that time—Oh, what changes! the world envies me, 
And it thinks with each treasure of fortwne I’m blest; 
But I'm beggar’d in joy, since { sang, love, with thee, 
Of the treasures of Aope that then earner’d wy breast: 
Alas! for youth’s musings, as ioVey a> Vain ; 
Yet, shall we ne’er sing, Jove, together again ? 


SUNDAY TRADING. : 

Weare indebted to the Liverpool Chronicle for the following morceau, 
illustrative of the present imetiicient state of the law regarding Sunday 
trading :—On Monaay last, a diminutive and sickly-iooking boy, of about 
twelve years old, who gave the name of Peter Pmggins, was brought up 
before Mr. Rushton, charged by policeman 42 with attempting, on the pre- 
vious night, to pick a gentieman’s pocket at the Post-vtlice. The policeman 
stated that he observed several boys mingling amongst the gentiemen who 
were receiving their letters, and that he at last detected the prisoner insert- 
ing his hand into a gentieman’s pocket. The boy, however, finding himself 
observed, endeavoured to escape, but was pursued and captured by witness. 
The worthy magistrate, after commenting in his usual impressive manner 
upon the heinousness of the offence, and more especially on the additional 
guilt incurred by its having been committed on the Lord’s day, was about 
to pass sentence, when he was interrupted by a somewhat singular-iooking 
individual who stood up, and addressing himseif to the bench, stated that 
the prisoner was * the hope of his age, his twilight’s lonely beam,”’ his eldest 
son. The following dialogue then took place :—Father: “Your vorship, t 
objects to this prosecation.’”—Mr. Rushton :—‘ On what grounds, sir ?”?-— 
Father: Vy, the taken of the boy was illegal.”—Mr. Rushton: “ How do 
you make that out ?”—Father: “ Vy, the policeman was following his ‘ hor- 
dinary calling ’ on the Lord’s day (here he referred to a newspaper which he 
held in his hand), and if he hadn’t no business to be following his ordinary 
calling, he hadn’t no business to be takin’ the boy, and consequently the 
takin’ was illegal. Here’s the hact (and he held forth the newspaper and 
read the quotation from the act, ‘that no tradesman, artificer, workman, 
labourer, or other person whatsoever, shall or do exercise any worldly labour, 
business, or work of their ordinary calling on the Lord’s day,’ and then be 
continued)—now, everybody Knows that a peeler ain’t a tradesman, or a 
iabourer, or anything so respectable, but it is clear that he is a ‘ ofker person 
whatsoever.’ As to what is said about ‘ jusdem generus,’ 1 don’t Know vot 
that means; but a peeler can’t be a ‘ jusdem generus,’ coz he is a peeier.””— 
Mr. Rushton said that the point was raised with considerable ability by the 
applicant, and he feit great difficulty in Knowing how to deal with the case. 
He thought that if the policemen were excluded from Lord Tenterden’s 
meaning of * ejusdem generis,” the taking was illegal, and he felt dis; > 
in this instance, to give the boy the benefit of the doubt, and he would do so 
the more readily if the applicant would promise to look after the morals of 
his son for the future. e should like to Know whai was the applicant’s 
occupation. —Applicant: “ Occupation? I betongs to the profession.’ — 
Mr. Dowling observed to Mr, Rushton that the applicant was well known to 
the police as a notorious and successful bargiar, but that he had hitherto 
escaped conviction, Here the applicant leoked Mr, Dowling steadily in the 
face, and then brought the end of his thumb in contact with the point of bis 
nose. —Mr. Rushton hoped that he would not make any disrespectfal signals 
in that court.—The appiicant replied that * he didu’t mean nothing, but he 
knowed the hacts of Parliament too well to get convicted.”—-Mr. Rushton 
(to the boy): ** What, are you brought upas a thief?” —Boy : 


“To be sure | is.”—Mr, Rushton: * Then I fine youSs.forcarrying op your 
ordinary occupation on the Lord’s day.” . ng ; 
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ROUND DOWN CLIFF (THE SHAKSPERE IN THE DISTANCE), VIEWED FROM THE DIRECTORS’ PAVILION. 


GREAT BLAST ON THE LONDON AND DOVER 
RAILWAY. 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ROUND DOWN CLIFF BY GUNPOWDER. 


* Archimedes, the primitive engineer, is said to have boasted he 
could lift the world if he were provided with a lever long enough, 
and a fulcrum adequate to the mighty occasion. The greatness of 
his genius is seen in the boldness of the conception. This, however, 
was a ‘** vain imagination ;’’ and such was the character of most of 
the splendid chimeras of antique philosophy. But, guided by the 
spirit of our immortal Bacon, it has become the exclusive attribute 
of the modern engineer, to plan only that which his experience tells 
“him to be practicabie, and to bound his brightest fancies by the 
principles of working science. Hence, his movements, however far 
they may be in advance of customary labours, cease to bear the cha- 
racter of experiments. It is in this way we have lived to witness ‘‘a 
mountain cast into the sea,”’ with as little apparent effort as the 
‘“*twinkling of an eye’’—with the proverbial precision of an eclipse, 
and, at the same time, with a gentleness which, in its calm sublimity, 
is only comparable to ‘‘ the outgoings of the morning.’’ The glory 
of this miracle—its conception, its arrangement, its triumph—belongs 
to the celebrated engineer, William Cubitt; and the memorable 
locality in which it was performed is the proudest of those proud 
cliffs, whose ** high and bending heads look fearfully ’’ in those nar- 
row seas, of which we hold the perpetual sovereignty. 

The occasion which calls us to make these remarks is the destruc- 
tion of the Round Down Cliff, Dover, on Thursday, 26th January, 
by gunpowder. We were present, and were so charmed by the sci- 
entific victories of the day, that for the gratification of our ‘‘ million’’ 
readers, we unhesitatingly went to the expense of having a series of 
drawings made for their exact, as well as pictorial, illustration. 
‘These we shall now proceed to exhibit and describe. 

The announcement that an explosion of 18,500lbs. of gunpowder 
was to be made in the Round Down Cliff drew to that romantic spot 
a congress of our most eminent scientific men, a vast assemblage of the 
nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood, besides a numerous sprink- 
ling of continental travellers ‘‘ en route,’’ and curzous Frenchmen 
trom the adjacent coasts. The lower orders of Dover, terrified by 
the broadside ‘‘CAUTION!”’ bills with which the town was 
posted, watched the anticipated destruction of their windows at 
home, or, with their children, took up their positions at respectful 
distances on the distant hills. Many ladies were present, and an 
enthusiastic curiosity led them to the ‘‘ very brim”’ of those dizzy 
cliffs, from which, even on a summer’s day, they would have shrunk 
with terror. Weare not quite sure that, as the moment of explosion 
approached, and the hearts of the valiant waxed faint, numbers of the 
yentiemen who, in the courage of early dawn, had betted ‘‘ not a 
bonnet would be present,’’ were alone kept from running away by 
their brave example. 

Round Down, rising 375 feet above the level of the sea, is the 
central and highest point of the celebrated range of chalk cliffs which 
run from Folkstone to Dover. On the west, towards Folkstone, 
the line is terminated by Abbot’s Cliff, and on the east, adjoining 
Dover, by the well known Shakspere’s Cliff. These hiils are 
separated from the main heights by a shallow valley, through which 
winds the bye-road to Foikstone. Ascending from the vale they 
slope upwards by gentle curves to their escarpment, which presents 
a majestic front to the ocean of about five miles in extent, and an 
average height of 350 feet. This front is nearly perpendicular ; but 
varied here and there by bold projections, which divide the beach 
at their feet into corresponding spaces. One of these protruding 
rocks—the head and front of the Round Down Cliff—it was the 
business of the day to remove; but to understand the reasons which 
prompted this noble undertaking, we must make our readers ac- 
quainted with the works now in progress for continuing the south-east 
railway from Folkstone to Dover. 

At Folkstone, between Cheriton Downs, and East Wear Bay, the 
valley is to be traversed by & viaduct of great height and length. 
This is to be succeeded by a tunnel, called from a martello tower 
near it, the Tower Tunnel, one third of a mile in length. Then 
follows, in a line parallel with the base of the main-land hills, as 
they approach the sea, a deep cutting though the chalk and super- 
incumbent strata, two miles in length, calied, after a neighbouring 
eminence, Warren’s Cutting. Thencomes the Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel, 
one mile and a quarter in length, and now half finished, although 
only commenced on the 16th of August last. From the Abbot's 
Cliff Tunnel the railroad will be under the cliffs, close to the sea, 
and protected from it by a strong wall of solid masonry two miles 
long, and with a parapet of such a height as will not preclude 
passepgers from the splendid marine view which lies under them. 





This sea-wall will support the railway to the point at which it enters 
the Shakspere Tunnel. But it was found, that its direct course was 
stopped by the projection of the Round Down Cliff, and that this 
must in some way or other be removed. To tunnel it was im- 
practicable ; to dig it down would have cost £10,000, and an ex- 
penditure of twelve months’ time. It was resolved by a single blast 
to take it out of the way—the resolution has been successfully 
effected, and its ruins are at present spread smoothly on “the un- 
numbered idle pebbles’’ of the shore, to form, by a fortunate accident, 
the platform of a grand Channel Pier for the Company. 

Our readers will now be able to picture clearly to themselves the 
scene of action, and the general character of the difficulties to be 
overcome. We shall proceed to narrate the events of the day in the 
order of their occurrence, together with such technical details as 
may be necessary. The scientific visitors, the directors, the re- 
porter of the Times, and our artist, Mr. Stephen Sly, ac- 
companied by Mr. William Cubitt, the engineer, and Mr. John 
Whitehead, secretary of the company, and their friends, assembled 
at breakfast at the Ship Inn, and proceeded shortly after ten o’clock 
to view the Shakspere Tunnel, in which a blue light was fired to 
make the unigue peculiarities of its situation and arrangements 
visible. This noble souterraine is rather more than three-quarters 
of a mile in length, divided throughout, in the manner of the Thames 
Tunnel, by a pier 10 feet thick, each tunnel 12 feet wide and 30 feet 
high. This duplication of structure, together with the parabolic 
form of its arches, adds immensely to its strength. They are venti- 
lated by seven shafts, which pass upwards to the surface of the cliff, 
their average height being 190 feet, the highest 207 feet, and by eight 
galleries, which run from the southern tunnel to the sea, the longest 




















CROSS SECTION OF THE SHAKSPERE TUNNEL. 


Scale, 15 feet to an inch. 


about 600 feet in length. Through these galleries the chalk was con- 
veyed during the progress of excavation. The whole of the south 
tunnel is faced with brick, and most of the northern, except where, 
from the extreme hardness of the chalk, it was considered unneces- 
sary. Our engraving of the Shakspere Cliff exhibits the line of 
towers on the top of the ventilating shafts, and the section of the tun- 
nel, with the relative proportions of its parts. The company in their 
progress through the tunnel were greatly delighted by the magical 
effects produced by the reflected lights thrown from an efflorescence 
of nitrate of lime, whose crystals everywhere bedecked the walls. 
On emerging from the tunnel, the huge rampart formed by the 
projecting cliff of the Round Down was seen at about two hundred 
feet in advance, bestriding the beach, and opposing an im passable 
obstacle to the passage of the railway in that direction. The com- 
pany were then conducted to its base, and the arrangements for its 
destruction by the dreaded blast explained. These we shall now de- 
scribe. A small‘ arched drift-way, or tunnel, 300 feet in length, 
running from east to west, was pierced through the bottom of the 
cliff; from this, at nearly equal distances, three well-like shafts were 
sunk, and from these again proceeded three horizontal galleries. At 


| the end of each gallery a chamber was prepared, with a box for the 


gunpowder. The centre box contained 75 barrels, and the eastern 
and western 55 each, making in the whole the unparalleled charge of 
185 barrels, or 18,500 lbs. The gunpowder was placed in upright 
bags, the mouths open, and powder sprinkled very thickly between 
them. Two bursting charges were placed in each box, by which ig- 
nition in two places in each charge was produced at the same instant, 
and the simultaneous action of the whole charge very much facili- 
tated. These charges were placed 70 feet from each other, the centre 
one (the point of greatest resistance) 90 feet, and the lateral ones 70 
feet from the face of the cliff. The apparently dangerous work of 
packing the powder and inserting the firing-wires in the bursting- 
charges was completed in three hours, on Tuesday afternoon, by Mr. 
Hodges, the assistant engineer, and Corporal Rae, of her Majesty's 
Sappers and Miners. The chambers and. contents were then care- 
fully examined and approved by General Pasley and Lieutenant 
Hutchinson, and the galleries and shaft closed up with tightly rammed 
chalk and sand. The chalk to be scattered by this latent power was 
calculated at about 500,000 tons; but the quantity actually removed 
has proved to be upwards of 1,000,000 tons. 


Level of High Wattr = ._---.-- 


a. Section of Round Down Cliff. 8. Drift-way, and chamber where the 
powder was placed. c. Battery house. dd, Line of required face. 
e. Face formed by the blest.—Scale, 200 feet to an inch. 
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a. Drift-way.* 6. Shaft, c. Gallery. d. Powder chamber. e. Box‘of 
_ powder bags. f,f,/f. Wire from batteries.—Scale, 10 feet to an inch. 
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SHAKSPERE'S CLIFF. 


In the foreground the summit of the Round Down; in the distance the South Foreland. 


Double Plate 
Battery. 
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Double Plate 
Battery. 


Double Plate 
Battery. 
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PLAN OF THE BATTERIES. 


The directors and their visitors, having had these points fully ex- 
plained, together with some very interesting narratives of various 
preliminary experiments, took a last circuit round the base of the 
cliff, and proceeded by a zigzag stair, cut in an adjoining cliff, to the 
downs at top, and thence to the battery, to inspect the apparatus for 
generating and conducting the galvanic “‘ fire’? to the charges. On 
the slope of the cliff a wooden shed was constructed, in which was 
placed a triple set of immense compound batteries, each one consist- 
ing of three sets of Daniel’s batteries of six cylinders each, and two 
plate batteries, of twenty plates each. From each of these batteries 
a wire was conducted over the cliff to a powder chamber, where it 
terminated in a bifurcated point of platina. which the galvanic fluid, 
as it passed over them, heated to an intense white heat. to ignite the 
powder. These wires were composed and formed of stout copper 
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Charcoal Fire. 


Daniel’s Triple 
Battery. 


Charcoal Fire. 


Deniel’s Triple 
Battery. 


Cherccal Fire. 


Daniel's Triple 
Battery. 


Charcoal Fire. 


ROUND DOWN 
Showing the powder tunnel and firing lines. 








CLIFF, FROM THE BEACH. 


SUMMIT OF THE ROUND DOWN CLIFF. 


Showing the battery house, caution flags, line of Company’s property, and the pavilion. 


wires placed round a rope, to which they were firmly attached by a 
coil of spun yarn, and the whole again wound round and covered by 
well-tarred yarn. These wires were about 2200 feet in length. Five 
large charcoal fires, to dissipate damp, completed the arrangements. 
By this time a multitude of distinguished visitors, including the offi- 
cers of the Dover garrison, had reached the downs, and, joining the 
directors and their scientific friends, were shown to a commodious 
pavilion, built for their reception on the edge of the cliff, at about 
a quarter of a mile from the point of explosion. Among the number 
we noticed Sir John Herschell, Professors Sedgwick, Barlow, and 
Gregory, Professor Airy, the astronomer royal, Rev. Dr. Cope, 
Principal of Addiscombe, General Pasley, Colonel Rice Jones, Mr. 
Rice, M.P., Lady Herschell and her son, Mrs. Airy, and, we believe, 
several fair members of the Radnor, Filmer, and Knatchbull families. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ROUND DOWN CLIFF. 





Curiosity was now at its height; admiration—in which, if Burke on 
the Sublime be true, fear is an essential ingredient—thrilled in every 
nerve; speculations of the wildest, funniest, and most fearful cha- 
racter, struggled with each other for common audience. ‘‘ What,”’ 
said Professor Sedgwick, ‘‘ what, if there should bea concealed 
fissure, a blinded chasm in the cliff beneath us? A smart vibration 
might throw it open!’’ ‘* What then ?’’ cried a ghastly querist. 
‘** We shall be swallowed up,’’ groaned one. ‘‘ Swallowed down!’ 
sighed another. But still—atill the fascination of the cliff and its 
eighteen thousand pounds of gunpowder was irresistible; and, though 
many fidgetted to be gone, no one budged an inch. At this time 
three steamers, gaily dressed with flags, passed the fated field, fired a 
few popgun salutes, and prudently retired to an anchorage a mile off. 
Half an hour of funereal suspense succeeded, when a prodigious 
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movement was excited by the discharge of half a dozen thumping 
blasts on the face of Abbot's cliff. Tne multitude bowed their heads 
like corn before the breeze; every one looked, and looked, and 
smiledbut there was ‘‘no speculation in their eyes.’ What on 
earth had happened? and, worse still, what was about to happen? 
Eightéen thousand pounds of gunpowder was the visible thought 
stamped tipon every countenance! The cause, however, of the alarm 
was soon discovered, atid, as the smoke rolled past, the workmen 
were thanked for their politeness! 

To préevetit, as far as hiiman precaution could prevent, the possibi- 
lity of actident, a certain portion of the summit of Round Down Cliff 
was marked Out by striped red and white flags, and the police and the 
privates of the Artillery (of whom a company was present) were em- 

oweréd to let no person intrude within the line so marked out. The 
followin bill was also conspicuously placarded in all parts of Dover, 
and in the foads and streets leading to the cliff :— 
BLAST AT THE ROUND DOWN CLIFF.—CAUTION. 

Persons are particularly cautioned and requested to keep on the outside 
of the grotind marked off by the range of flags; a nearer approach to the 
blast beiig considered dangerous. The cliff under which the powder is 
placed Will be distiiguishet by a red flag, which will be taken down five 
minutes before the blast takes place. 

January 96, 1843. 

At nine o'clock this morning a red fiag was hoisted directly over 
the spot selected for thé explosion. The wires were then tested by 
the galvatiometer, the batteries charged, and every arrangement 
completed for firing them. 

It was arranged that the é&plosion should take place at two 
o’clock, and, in order that the public might be prepared for it, the 
following account of the signals to be used was very generally circu- 
lated on the ground := 


Joun Wriout, Resident Engineer. 


SiGNaLs, January 26, 1843. 

Ist. Fifteen minutes before firing, all the sigtial flags will be hoisted.— 
2nd. Five minutes before firing, one gut Will be fired, and all the flags will 
be hauled down.—$rd. One minute before firiiig, two cuns will be fired, and 
all the flags, except that on the pvint which is to be biasted, will be hoisted 
again. 

Two o’clock came, and all persons were ordered to leave the bat- 
tery-honse, except Lieut. Hutchinson, who undertvok to fire the 
centre battery; Mr. John Wright, the resident engineer, and Mr. 
Hodges, the assistant engineer, who respectively took the western 
and eastern batteries. The general interest now became painfully 
intense—a dead silence prevailed. 

‘*The choughs and crows that wing the midway air’’ were heard 
to chatter with a horrid distinctness. At ten minutes past two Mr. 
Cubitt ordered the signal-flag at the directors’ pavilion to be hoisted, 
and that was followed by the hoisting of all the rest. The air was 
still, the sea was calm, the murmuring surges gently laved the cliff’s 
huge foot. Was this fair scene to be the prelude to disaster? A 
quarter of an hour passed in waking dreams—a year-long minute 
succeeded, when a shell with a lighted fusee was thrown over the 
cliff, from which it bounded to the beach, and burst with an astound- 
ing report, followed by echoes from the hills, which had the effect of 
sharp fusilades of musketry. All the flags were then hauled down. 
Four minutes more passed away; two guns were fired, and 
all the flags except that on the point to be blasted were again 
hoisted. The ‘‘one minute before firing’? was reached: it passed 
in exquisite courage-screwing tumult. ‘*‘ Now! now!’’ shouted the 
eager multitude, and at precisely 26 minutes past two o’clock a dull, 
muffied, booming sound was heard, accompanied for a moment by a 
heavy jolting movement of the earth which caused the knees to smite. 
The mines were fired! In an instant the bottom of the cliff appeared 
to dissolve, and to form by its melting elements a hurried sea-borne 
stream. The superincumbent mass, to the extent of 50 feet, was 
then obsérved to separate from the mainland, and as the dissolution 
of its base was accemplished, to sink, by gradual subsidence, to the 
beach. In two minutes its descent and dispersion were accomplished. 
The huge volleys of ejected chalk, as they swelled the liva-like 
stream, seemed to roll inwards upon themselves, crushing their inte- 
gral blocks, and then to return to the surface in smaller and coales- 
cing forms. The mass seemed to ferment—to be splitting, whirling, 
fleeing, under the influence of an unseen but uncontrollable power. 
There was no roaring explosion, no bursting out of fire, and what is 
very remarkable, not a single wreath of smoke, for a mighty agent 
had done its work under an amount of pressure which almost matched 
its energies: the pent-up fires were held in their intensity till all 
smoke was consuméd, and when their ‘‘ dogs of war’ were actually 
let loose they were even then compelled to ‘‘ do their spiriting gently.”” 
A million tons of weight and a million tons of cohesion held the 
reins. When the turf at the top of the cliff had been launched to 
the level of the beach, the stream of dedris had extended a distancé 
of 1200 feet and covered a surface of more than fifteen acres! The 
moment the headlong course of the chalk had ceased and the fruition 
of every one’s hopes accomplished, a simultantous cry was faised of 
‘*Three cheers for the engineer!’’ William Cubitt was then ho- 
noured with as hearty a huzza as ever burst from the lips of a grate- 
ful people. An epoch in our history had passed; a precedent had 
been established whose effects on future time no one could forebode ; 
it had been demonstrated that the most powerful, the most myste- 
rious, agency in nature was under computable regulations and the 
easiest control. The peoole felt this, and in their generosity called 
for ‘‘ one cheer more.’’ These congratulations penetrated the gloom 
of the battery-house and dissipated the fears of the operators, for 
we have it on their own authority, ‘‘so slight was the noise or the 
shock that the impression on their minds was the fire had failed until 
the cheers of the spectators undeceived them, their situation pre- 
venting them from witnessing the resuit.’’ 5 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE, 


BAIL COURT. 
LAST DAY OF TERM. 
THE BARON DE BODE t. THE QUEEN. 

The Attorney-General applied to the court upou the part of the Crown, 
for a rule calling upon the Baron de Bode to show cause why the present 
ease, which stands for trial at the siitings after the present term, should not 
stand over to a period to be fixed by the court, upon showing causc against 
the rule. The case is an issue frum the Court of Chancery upon the subject 
of the Baron de Bode’s claiin tor compensation, the facts of which have been 
before the public for so many years; and the present motion was founded 
upon an affidavit of the assistant-solicitor to the Treasury, who deposed that 
he had been, up toa very recent period, euployed at Paris in searching for 
documents, and that, in consequence of the necessary extent of his inquiries, 
it would be imposs ble to be sufficiently prepared upon the part of her 
Majesty, if the trial were to come on at the time for which it was at present 
appointed. It would he necessary for the decision of the case to take into 
consideration questions of French and of Gerinan law in reference to the 
tenures by which the Baron de Bode had holden the estates in respect to 
which the controversy had arisen. Questions of great importance and diffi- 
culty respecting the construction of treaties between this country and France 
would also arise at the trial, as well as questions connected with the par- 
ticular municipal law of France, in reference to which it would be necessary 
to produce upon the trial some eminent members of the bar in that country. 
—The application was granted. 


COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—Wepwnespay. 
(Before Mr. Commissioner Evans). 
WILLIAMS AND MOTTRAM’S BANKRUPTCY. 

This bankruptcy, which has been so often before the public, was finally 
disposed of on Wednesday. The bankrupt Mottram applied for his certificate, 
supported by Mr. Wright as iis counsel. The certificate was opposed by 
Mr. E. James, on the part of the assignees. ‘The case seemed to excite con- 
siderable interest, the court being very much crowded during the proceedings. 
—His honour, On coming to this case, said that it was one in which the per- 
son applying for a certificate had, in conjunction with his partner (Williams), 
embezzled a large quantity of goods immediately before the issuing of the 
fiat. He afterwards presented himself before that court, and on his oath 
twice denied the fact. He was, however, ultimately compelled, by the ad- 
missions of his partner, to acknowledge the truth. That was a material 
feature in the case about to be discussed.—Mr. K. James then proceeded to 
detail the facts of the case. There were a few salient points in the case to 
which he would cal! the attention of the court. The estate had paid a divi- 
dend of Is. 6d. in the pound. There was no private estate of Mottram, be- 
cause he had paid his private creditors with the sums received from the 
joint estate. The bankrupts commenced business in January, 1840, with a 
capital lodged at Smith, Payne, and Smiths, of #21,000, the most part of 
which was, however, borrowed money and accomodation bills. From that 
period they continued in business down to their bankruptcy in 1841. The 
firm was insolvent in the November which followed the commencement of 
business.—His honour said it was within his own recollection that such was 
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the fact. Williams made the only reparation he’could make in giving up his 
share of the money taken, but Mottram retained his part —The bankrupt 
(Mottram), evidently labouring under considerable excitement, then pro- 
ceeded to address the court. He said he had been twenty-five years known 
and respected in the City, and during that time capital to the amount of 
600,000 had passed through his hands without the least impeachment of 
his integrity. He had unfortunately been inveigled by two men, whose con- 
nexion had placed him in his present pitiable condition, He hoped that no 
distinction would be made between his case and that of Mr. Williams, who 
had received his certificate. He could assure the court that he had not in- 
tentionally wronged any one, and he challenged the world to prove the con- 
trary. Williams had given up #300 out of the £750, but Mr. Williams had 
only one child to support, while he (Mottram) had thirteen. He could not 
leave them to starve, teeling as he did, that, both by the laws of God and his 
country, he was bound as a father to provide for them. The bankrupt con- 
cluded a long address by repeating his prayer for merciful consideration, 
and apologizing for the excitement he had exhibited.—His honour, after 
some discussion, proceeded to deliver his judgment, He said he could not 
look on the case with any leniency, because the bankrupt must have known 
that, in taking the money of his creditors, he was pursuing a course which 
could not be recognised by that court. There were besides this many points 
in the case which went against the bankrupt; among the rest, his having 
lived in a style completely beyond his means. Under all the circumstances, 
he could do no other than adjourn the certificate for three years. —The bank- 
rupt, on hearing this judgment delivered, turned to the learned commis- 
sioner, and with great velemence said—I defy you to prove what you have 
asserted; but you will soon appear before a court where bankrupts in heart 
will not pass. I aman honest man, and my heart tells me so, and I feel it, 
and therefore scorn the reproach attempted tobe cast upon me. By the ter- 
mination of the adjournment I shall perhaps appear before another com- 
missioner, when you shall have gone to your last account. 1 am an injured 
man, with a wife and thirteen children to support.—The proceedings here 
terminated. : 





CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 


The 100th session since the establishment of the court, and the 4th during 
the present mayoralty, commenced on Monday last before the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, Sheriffs, and other civic functionaries. The grand jury having 
been sworn in, the Recorder proceeded to deliver his charge. He said, upon 
a perusal of the calendar, and a careful consideration of the facts contained 
in the depositions which had been transmitted to him in reference to the 
persons charged therein, it did not occur to him as being necessary that he 
should address any particular observations to them upon the nature of the 
offences charged, with one exception. The ordinary charges were founded 
on matters of fact upon which they could come to their own conclusions 
without any instruction from him. There was, however, one case of no 
light importance—namely, a charge of murder committed in the public 
streets of Londonin the open day; and as it was committed under circum- 
stances whic’ did not, on the face of them, account for any motive in the 
person charged with that crime, it might be expected that he should address 
to them a few observations upon the law affecting a charge of murder. He 
would preface these remarks by saying that in case the defence to be set up 
should be real or alleged insanity, it would not be their province, in deter- 
mining the question whether they ought or ought not to return a true bill 
against the party charged, to enter into the question of the plea of insanity. 
He prefaced bis observations with these remarks, because it was highly 
necessary to the ends of justice that the party accused should be put upon 
his trial. The case might involve the question, whether, at the time of 
committing the offence, the prisoner was incapable of distinguishing bet ween 
right and wrong, by reason of idiotcy or lunacy. But the point to which 
their attention would have to be addressed was, whether the offence charged 
had been committed, apart and distinct from any consideration as to 
whether the act was committed by a person under the influence of insanity 
or not. He was speaking now from the authority of one of the learned 
judges in a very important case—namely, that of the Queen against the wife 
of John Hodges, who was charged with the murder of her own child. The 
grand jury in that case bad come into court and stated that they had thrown 
out the bill after hearing evidence to show that the party charged was insane 
at the time of committing the offence. Mr. Baron Alderson, on hearing 
this, said, “‘ Then, gentlemen, you have done wrong; you ought not to try 
that question. If the offence charged amounted to murder, it was your duty 





to find a bill; otherwise you afford no security to the public by the con- 
finement of insane persons.” ‘This, let it be borne in mind, was vo hard- 
ship to the party accused, because, under the provisions of the 39th 
and 40th of George the Third, if when the party was arraigned, or 
at the time of trial, it appeared that the person was insane, the court 
might direct the jury to try the question of his insanity, and if he 
were found insane, then to order him to be kept in custody during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. By this provision the same protection was thrown over 
both the individual and the public. The question of insanity they would 
see, therefore, was not one to be disposed cf by the grand jury, but by 
another tribunal, for which the statute had made express provision. He 
would now call their attention tothe nature of the offence charged as de- 
fined by law. Lord Coke defined murder to be “ where a person of sound 
memory, and of the age of discretion, knowingly wound any other person 
with malice aforetiought, so that that person «ie of his wound within a year 
and a day after the same. Murder cannot be committed by an idiot, by a 
lunatic, or by an infant of such an age as to be (legally) incapable of com- 
mitting such acrime.’? And with rezard to infancy, Lord Hale stated that | 
age to be under seven yeafs. Although it was laid down that insane persons 
could not be held to be guilty of crime, by reason of their insanity, it must 
be bofiie ia mind that it must be fully proved that the party charged was at 
the time of cominitting the alleged crime incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween fight and wrong. With regard to the mode of proceeding, Sir 
Michael Forster laid it down, that in every charge of murder the piea of 
insanity, or infirmity of mind, must be proved by the prisoner—unless such 
proof arose out of the evidence produced against him. For the law pre- 
sumed that the fact was founded in malice, until the contrary appeared, the 
act being in its nature malicious, and was deemed so by the law, until the 
contrary af ed. ‘There had een some misapprehension as to the mean- 
ing of malice aforethought as descriptive of the crime of murder; but ac- 
cording to the h st authority it was now understood in the necessary 
sense of a principle of malice towards particulars, the fact being attendei 
with such circumstances as ordinarily attend a malicious, wicked, and 
depraved spirit. Again, ifthe attempt had been made upon the life of one 
persou, and the act had taken effect upon another, although the malice was 
directed against the former individual, still it was not the less an act of 
murder ; as every destruction of life under such circumstances was murier, 
although some other individual than the person killed had been aimed at by 
the prisoner. It was an equally unlawful taking of life without excuse or 
mitigation ; it was equally murder although some other person had been in 
the eye or inthe mind of the party accused. The learned Recorder then 
shortly detailed the facts of the melancholy assassination of Mr. Drummond, 
and conciuded by telling them that it would be their duty to put the case in 
a course of investigation by the petit jury.—The grand jury then retired. 
Henry Summers, 32, clerk, was indicted for wilful and corrupt perjury. 
Mr. Clarkson prosecuted, and Messrs, Prendergast ani Payne appeared for 
the defendant. The case occupied the court for several hours. ‘The perjury 
imputed to the prisoner was that he had stated certain circumstances in an 
affidavit in a cause pending in the Court of Queen’s Bench, whereby an exe- 
cution issued against a person named Wittenbury, and he was compelled to | 
pay the sheriff’s officer #12 in order to get released. It was satisfactorily 
proved that the statements in the defendant’s affidavit were false in every | 
respect, and the jury returned a verdict of “ Guiity.’’-—Judgment was re- 
spited. | 
TUESDAY.—CHARGE OF PeRsJuRY.—John Pinch surrendered in court to | 
take his trial on a charge of wilful and corrupt perjary.—The charge arose | 
out of proceedings in a trial which took place in the Courtof Queen’s Bench, 
during sittings at Nisi Prins at Guildhall, in which Mr. Riches, a buiiver, 
sought to re-over a sum of money from Mr. Tweutyman, for speciinens and 
estimates of four houses abont to be erected. For the defence, Mr. Twenty- 
man produced witnesses, amongst whom were the defendant John Pinch, 
his brother William Pinch, and another person named Hill, whose evidence 
was to the effect that a special clause was originally inserted in the agree- 
ment for the specifications by which Mr. Riches was precluded from charging 
for them unless they were accepted by Mr. Twentyman, and te bargain for 
the buildings closed between the parties, and that Mr. Riches had heen ex- 
pressly informed that he would have to compete with the estimates of other 
builders. The evidence on the action was very contradictory, and the jury 
finally found for the defendant. Mr. Riches then indicted both the Pinches 
an‘: Hill for perjury, he alleging that no bargain whatever had been made 
respecting the charge for the specifications and estimates 5 that Mr. Twenty- 
man and the defendant, John Pinch, had calied upon him and asked him to 
furnish the specifications and estimates, and that not a word had been said 
about the charges. He also alleged that the clause which prohibited 
the charge was not originally in the agreement, and must have been 
surreptitiously introduced. He acknowledged that he had great 
difficulty in reading writing, and was unabie to decipher a clause 
in the agreement, which was put into his hands by Mr. Clarkson.— 
The prosecutor’s son and his clerk partially corrovorated his evidence, but 
they were not very clear as to the dates.—Mr, Clarkson addressed the jury 
for the defence, and said that he would make no attempt to get rid of the 
indictment by technical objections, which he was prepared to show he could 
do if he pleased; but the character of the gentleman he defended, who was 
an architect residing at Bath, was so perfectly unimpeachable, that he pre- 
ferred going into the entire transaction, and ng that the evidence given 
by the defendants was true and accurate in every respect. Not one of the 
witnesses for the prosecution bad been able to corroborate another as to tive 
date of any of the alleged conversations.—Several witnesses were called and 
examined, when the Recorder interrupted the ings, and, byt pod 
Mr. Humfrey, asked if, under the cir i a con: 
fusion between the evidence of the be —-] 4 the utter 
want of perspicuity as to the dates, it wou well to allow the case to 
roceed ahy further. Not only did the witnesses forthe cution differ 
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fence, differ materially amongst themselves.—Mr. Humfrey, however, per- 
sisted, and after a great deal of conversation the court adjourned at six 
o’clock, for an hour. Shortly after seven o’clock the case was resumed, and 
several highly respectable witnesses bore testimony to the integrity, respect- 
ability, and hitherto unimpeached character of the defendant, who, it ap- 
peared, had carried on the business of an architect and surveyor for many 
years in Bath.—The Recorder summed up the evidence at considerable 
length, and the jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty.—The trial terminated 
at ten o’clock, having occupied twelve hours, 

THURSDAY, 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE TRIAL OF THE ASSASSIN OF. THE 

LATE MR. DRUMMOND. 

Lord Abinger and Mr. Justice Maule took their seats on the bench shortly 
after ten o'clock, upon which the prisoner, Daniel M‘Naughten, was 
brought in and placed at the bar, for the purpose of being arraigned. He 
maintained his self-possession as heretofore, but looked rather paler than 
at his examination at Bow-street on Saturday.—Mr. Street, the Deputy 
Clerk of the Arraigns, then proceeded to read the indictment, which con- 
tained five counts, varying the charge of feloniously shooting at and killing 
the deceased Mr. Edward Drummond.—On being called upon to say whe- 
ther he was Guilty or Not Guilty, the prisoner (in a faltering and low tone 
of voice) replied, “ I am guilty of firing a pistol, but not with the intent to 
do any harm. Despair drove me to do it.”’—Lord Abinger: Then you plead 
not guilty to the offence charged, namely—that of feloniously shooting at 
and killing the deceased, Edward Drummond?—Prisonér: Yes, ido. I 
had no intention of killing him.—Lord Abinger (to Mr, Street): Very well. 
Let the plea be recorded.—Mr. Clarkson then rose and said, he had to 
make an application, that the trial of the prisoner might be postponed until 
next session. The grounds upon which he made this appiication were— 
first, that the prisoner had not been able to obtain the assistance of counsel, 
in consequence of the police having in their hands a large sum of money 
which belonged to him; and, secondly, that it would be necessary for bis 
defence to procure the attendance of witnesses from Glasgow and from 
France —The Attorney-General said it was not his intention to oppose the 
application which had been made by his learned friend for the postpone- 
ment of the trial, for which reasonable grounds had been shown. But 
with regard to the money belonging to the prisoner, in the hands of thre 
police, that would not at present be given up. Mr. Maule, the solicitor to 
the Treasury, would be answerable for any expenses necessary for the pri- 
soner’s defence. 

NEW COURT. 

EMBEZZLEMENT.—George Shepherd stood indicted for embezzling, se- 
creting, and stealing divers sums of money received by him for and on ac- 
count of Mr. Sherman, the proprietor of the Bull and Mouth Inn, one of his 
employers. The prisoner pleaded guilty.—His lordship said that the pri- 
soner had been guilty of a serious breach of trust, and, had it not been for 
his previous excellent character and his manifest contrition, he must in- 
evitably have been transported. In the hope that he would return into the 
world and redeem his character, the court would pass a comparatively 
lenient sentence, which was that he be kept to hard labour for one vear. 

John Reading, aged 33, pleaded guilty to an indictment charging him with 
feloniously forging and uttering receipts and orders ior goods. Sentence— 
Transportation for seven years. 

John Buckley alias Sullivan, aged 50, pleaded guilty to an indictment 
charging him with having stolen four spoons, one label, and one watch, 
value #6, the property of Charies Hastings Doyle, in his dweliing-house; and 
Mary Buckley, aged 47, also pléaded guiity t0 an indictment charging her 
with stealing six pictures, value £10, the property of Charles Hastings Doyle, 
her master, in his dwelling-house. It appeared that Mr. Doyle had missed 
above £60 worth of property. Sentence—Sevem years’ transportation. 

Henry Noble, aged 20, was indicted for feloniousiy uttering a forged order 
for one dozen of port wine, with intent to defraud Edward Moseley, The 
particulars of the case have recently appeared in the police reports. The 
jury returned a verdict of Guilty. Sentence—Seven years’ transportation. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisementscannot bereceived after9 o’clockon Thursday evening. 
ILSON’S SCOTTISH ENTERTAINMENTS.—At the 
: Music-hall, Store-street, on Monday evening, February 6th, the ADVENTURES 
of PRINCE CHARLES. Songs: Welcome, Royal Charlie—Wha’ll be King but Charlie ? 
— He’s ower the hills that I loe weel—Wha wadna tight 
house—Cam ye by Athole ?—Loons, ye maun gae hame—Charilie is my darlin 
Johnnie Cope—The women are a’ gane wad—Allister M‘Allister- 
—Flora M‘Donald’s Lament 
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sisting of objects exclusively Chinese, surpassing 
display in the known world, entirely filling the aloon, 225 feet in length, and 
embracing upwards of fiity figures as large as life, z iles, in their native costumes, 
from the highest mandaria to the blind mendicant; also many thousand specimens, illu 
trating the appearance, manners, and eustoms of more than three hundred million Chinese , 
is NOW OPEN, from Ten till Ten.—Adiittance, 2s. 6d.; Children under Twelve, Is 


AS GRECIAN SALOON, EAGLE TAVERN, CITY- 
ROAD. | Proprietor, Mr. T. ROUSE.—Ma. Frazer, every evening. 

Thirty-sevénth, 38th, 39th, 40th, 4ist, and 42nd nights of the PANTOMIME and of the 
DIORAM ANNUAL.—Each Night a CONCERT. An OPERA, in which Mr. Faazer, 
late of the Theatre Royai Drury Lane, will sustain a principal character, ed | 
whole vocal strength of the Company. Also, Mr. P. Philip's DIORAMIC ANNI 
Tour up the Rhine, which coneludes with a vivid representati 
Schaffhausen, in Switgerland. That splendid exhibition, tog Somic 
mime of HARLEQUIN FARMER, both of which have been represented each consecutive 
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night since Christias, will be repeated every evening. 
Doors open at 6; begin at halt-past ¢ Director, Mr. Campbell. 
HE THAMES TUNNEL Open to Visitor 
, from Nine a.m. until Five r.m., and brilliant 
mi The Entrance fora s t time r ’ 
the ver, and near the Tunnei Pier at Wapping, t 
finish the new stairca rd t sb 
sengers. By order of t Bo 1 Directors, 
J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company 
Company’s Oftice, 2, Walb igs, C January, 1843 : 
N.B. Steam-boat ; , from Hu a T Bar, Blackfria 
bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, and Adelaide Piers, Lor a he 


TOWN HOTEL, 


Programme of inteilectuality 


ARRICK’S HEAD AND 
BOW-STREET, opposite Covent-garden Theatre. 
and amusement for the week : 

On Monpat Eventne, February 6th, 1843, the JUDGE ayn JURY SOCIBTY will sit 
at Nine o'clock, to unfold an issue of consummate interest—* The Town on the Prosecu 
tiou of Lonely Lizarddulf (Widow) v. Priscilla Pryington Peephole (Widow).” 

On Tegspay and Wepnespar Evesines the GRAND VOCAL CONCERT, sup- 
ported by artists of first-rate style; including Miss Harrington, Miss Goldschmidt, and 
Miss Sarah Wade Seymour. 

Tavaspar, The JUDGE and JURY SOCIETY will again convene to investigate the 
elaborature of an issue in the lower walks of lite—“ Coddlings Dump v. Preapus Pepperbag.” 
Fatwar, The GRAND CONCERT; embracing the entire musical faculty of the esta 

blishment. 

Satorpay, The entertainments of the week will be wound up in an issue before the 
JUDGE anv JURY SOCIETY, when a trial ot considerable momentum will be celebrated 

-“The Town on the Prosecution of Sir Felix Blushington, Bart., sgainst Susannah 














Showstan.”—Suppers and singing every night after the theatres 
i t by Mr. Nicholson in the Dining 
i the Dining 
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The economy and accommodation ¢ 
Department of this establishment 
and Sapper arrangements being uo superinten dene 
proprietor of the celebrated roo in the Old Bailey 
Boiied Beef House. In the spieadid Coffee-room o 
pointments to Long’s or the Clar r 
the choice of at least six different joints an : 
o’clock till Seven, for less than One Shilling. Sup; 
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he Garrick Hotel, not ir 
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theatres. Beds One Shilling and Sixpence. 

Mr. Nrcno.son has also the honour to inform the Nonility, Gentry, Gentlemen in the 
Army, &c., &c., that, having a large monied connection, he undertakes to eash bills of ex 
change and to advance money on any other securities that will stand e test of scrutiny’ 

4 





Inviolable secreésy is recognised. Mr. N. will wait upon gentlemen at their own residen 
or give interviews, by appointment, at his private house, 5, Bedford-street, Bedford-squarc 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols., post Svo, 
HE MEMOIRS OF A GRIFFIN, or a Cadet’s First Year 
in India. By Capt. F. J. BELLEW. With Ittusrrarions, from sketches by the 
Author. London: W. H. Auuen and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


On Tuesday, the 7th instant, will be published, price 2s. 6d., os 
N the TREATMENT of the DISEASES of the EYE by 
means of PRUSSIC ACID VAPOUR, and other Medical Agents. By A. TURN 
BULL, M.D. London: Jou® Cavuancarit, Princes-street, Soho. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE for Fesruary, Price 2s. 6d., 
contains :—Pleasures, Objtets, and Advantages of Literature Indicated. No. 1. 

The Minstrel’s Curse—A Tale of Bramber Castle—Reminiseences of Men and Things 

By One who has a Good Memory. No. IV. Guizot. No. V. David—Jack Moriarty and his 

D. No, 11. Notes of a Tour in Flanders+Wan Tang Jin Wuh. By 

Lite of Sir. Murray Maxwell 

Ottilia—Tne Dramatic Works of 





EY tablished, post 8vo., price 7s. cloth, 
FAMILIAR KPLANATION of the Nature, Advantages, 
ons et of ASSURANCES upon LIVES, and the various purposes to which 
" 4; inclading also a particular account of the routine required 
the pana, terms, and tables of Seventy London Assurance 

tes By LEWis POCOCK, F.8.A. 

“There are no tethnlealities in Mr. Pocock’s work to prevent its bein 
those, therefore, who = iikely to have recourse to Life Insurance wil 


useful to all; and 
do wisely iv con- 


sulting this familiar ex 





rom those for the defence, but the witnesses, both for prosecution and de- 


anation of ivs nature-end afyantages.”—Globe. 
Londen ; Surtu, Expga, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 
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i This day is published, No. 80, New Series, No. 3. of 
HE NEW ZEALAND JOURNAL, containing the latest 
intelligence from the various Settlements in the Colony; Letter to Lord Stanley 

m I. J. Montefiore, Esq., Auckland; New Zealand Societies ; English Farms and Scotch 
Farmers, &c. &c. 

London: Smita, Evper, and Co.; and Stewart and Murray, and Oxtver and Born, 
Edinburgh ; and all newsmen, Agent for advertisements—Mr. F. D. Lewis, 3, Castle- 
éourt, Cornhill. 

Just published, Fifth Edition, enlarged, 5s. 6d. boards, : 
N NERVOUS DISEASES, Liver and Stomach Complaints, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, and Gout; also, on Disorders produced by Tropical Cli- 
mates, with Cases. By GEO. ROBERT ROWE, M.D., F.S.A., Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, &c. 
p “ This is a clever as well as useful work, and should certainly be read by all martyrs to 
indi, stion and other ills which flesh is heir to, as they may derive many useful, not to say 
invaluable hints.”—Times. 





. ~~~ Just published, Second Thousand, price 4d., 
HE INCOME.-TAX CRITICISED and EPITOMISED, 


containing some plain statements on the Income and Property-tax, showing that it 

falls most heavily on the industrious classes, &c., &c. By RICHARD HULDITCH, Esq., 
Barrister-at-law. 

London: Cuanves Girin, 6, Amen Corner, and 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. Man- 


chester: T. Jossra Giunott, Market-street. 
POPULAR SCOTTISH LAYS, 


Price 1s., or post free, Is. 4d. : 

HE PIANO (February 7) contains the Fourth Collection of 

Mr, WILSON’S Popular SCOTCH LAYS, comprising Tulloch. oram, Bannockburn, 

Logie o’ Buchan, Rosliu Castle, An thou wert mine ain thing, Rise up and bar the door, 

and Galla Water. The tbree first Collections may be had, containing 24 of Mr. Wilson’s 

favourite Scotch Songs. The fourth edition of No. 32 is now ready, containing the favourite 

Christmas Quadrilles, not to be had in any other work, price Is.—Published by Duncomas, 
10, Middle-row, Holborn, and all booksellers. 


MUSIC IN “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
HE PIANISTA, for Fesauary, No. 26, says 
the “ Chronicle,” has laid before its readers this month the most 

popular music in “ The Lady of the Lake.” There is a rare discrimi- 
nating talent exercised in conducting this work. The editor at once 
seizes upon all the finest points of an opera as a lapidary would a 
casket of diamonds, and presents its most perfect gems in all the fresh- 
ness and beauty of anew setting. Thus we have, in the “ Pianista” 
for February the most attractive pieces, not only in “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” as playing at Covent-garden Theatre, but also those in “ La 
Gazza Ladra,” performing at Drury-lane. It is this discriminative 
power which has made the “ Pianista” what it is—the most popular 
and most anxiously sought for musical work in England. 

“ There are many bad imitations of the ‘ Pianista,’ but they contain no more of its 
spirit than the ass in the lion’s skin did the lion whom he attempted to resemble.”—Times. 

*,* The whole of the first edition of No. 26 was sold on Pesekas last (publication day). 
A second edition is now ready. 

Suexwooos; Ganer, 19, Poultry; TemrirmAn, 248, Regent-street. 

No 26 can be sent post free for 2s. #4., by addressing the Editor, 23, Paternoster-row. 

Nos. 1 to 25 are all in print. 


= OYAL ALBUM AND ITS PICTURES have 


taken the Public by surprise, and may now be considered the best selling 
and most popular production of the day. THE ROYAL ALBUM is 





published every Wednesday, Price TWOPENCE only, accompanied by 
a Beautiful Drawing, usually sold at from Five to Ten Shillings ! 

Eleven Numbers, at 2d. each, and Parts I. and I1., are ready, and may 
be ordered of any bookseller; or by forwarding postage stamps (at the 
rate of four for a number) to the publisher 

Aurrep Canute, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London 
THE TARIFF. 
TP\HE MARK-LANE EXPRESS gives a Return Weekly of the 
namber of Foreign Cattle of every description imported, and furnishes all information 


that can ve procured, calculated to throw a light on this subject, of vital importance to the 
farmer As an Agricultural Journal it will be found invaluable to the farmer, corn, seed, 





hop, and provision merchant, miller, brewer, and al! parties interested in the correctness of | 


British and foreign corn and cattle market information, which is brought down to the latest 
moment of going to press. 

The Monthly Agricultural and Commercial Reports, Correspondence, and other valuable 
articles on Agricultural and Horticultural Subjects, are obtained from exclusive sources. 

The “ Mark Lane Express” is the largest Agricultural and Commercial Newspaper, pub- 
lished in London every Monday evening, in time for post. May be had by order of all book- 
sellers and newsmen throughout the kingdom. 
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Il. 
PORTRAITS OF EMINENT BRITISH FARMERS. 
A series of highly-finished Steel Engravings, accurate Likenesses of the most Eminent 
Britisb Farmers, will be given periodically in the 
ARMER’S MAGAZINE, price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
The following is a list of some of those whose portraits will speedily appear :— 
DECEASED. 


Earl of Leicester | J. Bakewell | €. Collins 

Duke of Bedford J. Tull J. Eliman 
LIVING. 

Earl Spencer H. Handley C. Hillyard 

Duke of Richmond | P. Pusey, M.P. | '. Bates 

Eari Talbot 8. Grantham H. Chamberlain 


Lord Western Jonas Webb | Col. Le Couteur 
Sir C. Morgan, Bart. J. Price J. Smith, Deanston. 
he “ Farmer's Magazine,” Vol. 1V., New Series, price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, may be had 
of all booksellers. ‘ 
THE MOST POPULAR SPORTING MAGAZINE EXTANT.—Price 2s. 
HE SPORTSMAN is Published Monthly, beautifully illus- 
trated with superb Steel Engravings, exquisitely finished, from Original Designs, by 
the first artists of the age. 

The “ Sportsman ” is a candidate for the favour of the sporting world, not on mere pro- 
fessions or unsupported pretensions, but on known merits, and on a reputation of which the 
proprietors honestly avow themselves proud 

“ This is the cheapest, but certainly not the least talented, of the sporting magazines. 
The illustrations are both very beautifully engraved.” —Bell’s Life in London. 

“ The ‘ Sportsman’ we recommend as the most talented and varied publication extant.” 
— York Herald. 

The “ Sportsman,” Vol. VI., new series, illustrated with Twelve Steel Eng 
13s. 6d., in Svo., cloth, may be had, by order, of all booksellers. 





ravings, price 


THE NEW MONTHLY 
ELLE ASSEMBLEE, a Fashionable and Literary Magazine, 
under the immediate patronage of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, is 
beautifully illustrated with highly-finished Port of the Nobility, and contains two Co- 
loured Plates of the Fashions, finished in the first style, as they arrive from Paris. Price 
Fifteenpence. 
“ This magazine should find its way into every drawing-room in the kingdom.”—News. 








bh 
“ In every respect well worthy the distinguished patronage conferred on the work.”— 
Exeter Gazette. 
“A great a isition to the fashionable world.”—Reading Mercury. 





* This elegant and amusing periodical deserves well the patronage of the female sex.”— 
Newcastle Courant. 
May be had, by order, of all booksellers. 
Ofce, 24, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


pure MISSES PERKINS’ FAMILY BOARDING-HOUSE, 


70, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL 
(Formerly the residence of Sir Wm. Barton.) 

Families and Gentlemen visiting Liverpool will find in this Establishment the style and 
comfort of a private residence of the first respectability. The situation is central, and near 
the Post-oftice, Custom-house, Exchange, &c. 

CASA DE HUESPEDES, DIRIJIDA POR LAS SENORITAS PERKINS, 
70, DUKE-STRERBT, LIVERPOOL, 
Antigua residencia de Sir Wm. Barton.) 

Los Senores y Familias que visiten a Liverpool hallaran en este Establecimiento el trato 
y comodidades de una casa particular de buen tono. 8u situacion central circa del Correo, 
de la Aduana, de la Bolsa, &c., hace que sea tambien muy propria para los Caballeros que 
tengan negocios en la ciudad 

APPARTEMENS ET CHAMBRES ELEGAMMENT MEUBLES, TENUS PAR LES 
DEMOISELLES PERKINS, 70, DUKE-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
(Autrefois la résidence de Sir Wm. Barton 

Les Familles et Voyageurs visitant Liverpool trouveront réunis dan cet Etablissement le 
style et les agréments d'une résidence particuliere de premiere respectabilité, et une table 
@hote qui ne laisse rien a désirer. La situation est centrale, et dans le voisinage de la 
Poste-aux-lettres, la Douane, la Bourse, &c. 
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TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, AND OTHERS, 
CHEAPEST HOUSE for Crown and Sheet WINDOW 
GLASS, Milled LEAD, COLOURS, &c 
Crown squares, Is. per foot and upwards 
Best White Lead 24s. | Linseed Oil 3s, per gal. 
Sheet Lead “we. % 20s. | Turpentine Ss. ditto. 
Complete lists (priced) will he forwarded to any part of the kingdom, by applying to 
Coeanp, at the Western Glass, Lead, and Colour Warehouse, 5, Princes-street, Leicester 
square, London. 
Ornament Shades, and Gas Glasses, at wholesale prices. 


NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW, FIRE; AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE, AND LOAN ASSOCIATION.—Offices, 147, Strand, London, and 
119, Princes-street, Edinburgh.—Subscribed Capital, €1,000,000. 

This Association embraces every description of risk contingent upon life and fire. A 
liberal system of loan. An extensive legal connection, with a direction and proprietary 
composed of all classes. A union of the English and Seotch systems of assurance. F 

For tables of rates of Assurance, Annuities, and Endow ments, or any other information, 
apply at the Offices, or to the Agents of the Association. #8. PLIDGEON, Actuary. 


EGAL and COMMERCIAL REVERSIONARY INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY.—Capital, £500,000; in 50,000 Shares of @10 each; Deposit, 

42 per share.— Established for the Purchase of, or Loans upon Reversions, whether Abso- 
lute or Contingent, Policies of Assurance, Annuities, aud Life Interests, and ever Descrip- 
tion of Property contingent upon the Duration of Life. Oltices, 17, New Bridge-street, 





Blackfriars, DIRECTORS. 
Lewis ae Lecesne, Esq., Fenchurch- | Robert Meggy, Esq., Great Tower-street. 
u 


Thomas Bush Saunders, Esq. M.A, Lin- 


ildings. 
John Richards, Esq., Reading, coln’s Inn-fields, 
John Richards, jun., Esq. Benjamin Lewis Valliamy, jun., Esq., Pall-mall 
Bridge-street. John Wright, Esq., Hare-court, Temple. 
AUDITORS.—Thomas Bramah, Esq., M.A.; J. Sheridan, Esq., M.D. 
BANKERS.--Union Bank ot London, Moorgate-street. 
_ SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Richards and Bramah, 17, New Bridge-street. 
Application for the remaining Shares or District Agencies to be made by letter to the 
Directors, addressed to the Secretary, at the offices of the Company, on or before February 


P.8.A,, ‘New 


15, when the final allotment will be made, Attendance is daily given to receive proposals 
for the sale of Reversionary Property, &c., Granting of Loans on Policies, &c., and the 
general business of the Company. 


obtained at the Offices, and the Board of Directors meet 


Forms of application may 
every Thursday to transact the business of the Com: 
Jan. 10, 1843. 








THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
HE COLOSSEUM PRINT may be beautifully Coloured 
for 7s. 6d.—Strained on Cloth and Varnished, with a handsome Rosewood or Maple 

and Gold Frame, 20s.; or, with Roller and Ledger, only 10s. 6d. 
__ Subscribers who have had the Print forwarded by post, and, consequently, much creased, 
if sent to J. Moone, Looking-glass and Picture-frame Manufactory, corner of West-street, 
Upper St. Martin’s-lane, London, will have them returned inaperfect state at the above prices. 


HAT SHALL I PRESENT? are words often used by hus- 

bands, fathers, lovers, and brothers, with reference to those who are dear to them, 
and hitherto very difficult to answer. But now, the publication of 

MITCHELL’S WORK-TABLE AND EMBROIDERY-FRAME COMPANION, 
a manual of all the accomplishments dependent upon the Needle; resplendent in beauty 
of outward adornment— “ Arabesque and gold, 
And eyery floral hue !” 

and equally valuable for its contents, sets the dilemma at rest. This is the only successful 
attempt at rendering the subject interesting as well as intelligible. Not only in respect to 
the yey wo portion, but also the engravings (nearly 100) are explanatory, as well of the 
MAKE as the form, and may be referred to in the Domestic Circle and in Schools, as patterns, 
and therefore sure and lasting Guides. The price, for its moderation, is really marvellous, 
only 3s. The publisher will send the work to any address, per post, free, on receipt of 3s., 
or postage-stamps of equal value. 
C. Mitcuent, Red-lion-court, Fleet-street. 
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ESTIMONIAL from the FRIENDS and ADMIRERS of the 

celebrated MISS BLFFIN:—This advertisement is inserted with the hope that it 

may meet the eyes of some of this lady’s friends, to whom a word in explanation; but, 

first, that all may be made acquainted with the cireumstances, it should be mentioned that 

Miss Biffin is celebrated, because, though born without hands or arms, she has had the 

extraordinary perseverance to attain, by laborious efforts, the art of Miniature Painting, 
her substitute for this deprivation being the mouth and shoulder. 

As a proof of the excellence of her works, she has enjoyéd the appointments of Miniature 
Painter to the late Princess Augiista, and the Prince of Orange; and also been presented 
with a medal from “ The Society of Arts and Commérce Promoted.” 

On the verge of sixty, her sight, consequent upon close application, and necessary 
proximity of the eye to her work, is failing ; and this gone, all that remains for Miss Biffin 
and the needful attendant on her wants, is an annaity of £12 from his late Majesty. 

To anticipate the distressing results consequent upon such a meritorious female, left 
without limbs, without friends, without money, will perhaps be sufficient to enlist the be- 
nevolent in her cause. 

To those who have at any time whiled away théir half hour in her studio, listened to her 
anecdotes, joined in her cheerful laugh, or been impressed with admiration at her persever- 
ing talents, this appeal is more especially made, that by their contributions an annuity may 
be purchased for the support of her few rémaining years. 

For this purpose Mr. Sams will receive subseriptions athis Library, No. 1, St. James’s- 
street, which wiil be acknowledged each week. 

PATRONS: 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Qvue#x Dowaéer. 
His Royal Highness Paixc® Avsenr. 
The Right Rev. the Brsuo? of Barston and Gnoverstes. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Viscount Sanpor. 
The Worshipfal the Mayor of Livtrtoon. 


____ _DOWNING-STREET FOREIGN WINE OFFICE. ; 
PLENDID WINES, of high character, at incredibly low prices 


for Cash. Champagne, from 50s. Burgundy, froth 50s. Claret,from 40s. Port, from 
32s, Sherry, from 28s. Madeira, from 40s. Cape, from 1fs. per dozen. Hock, Moselle, 

















and évéers other description of Wines, at equally low prices. Gibbons’s celebrated old 


| Irish Whiskey, 16s. 64. per gallon. Rum, 16s. 6d. per gallon. Brandy, from 28s. per gallon. 


| 
| 
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Gripsons and Co., Wine Merchants 





2, Parliament-street, London. 





HUBB’S LOCKS, Fireproof Safes, and Cash Boxes.— 





| J Chubb’s new Patent Detector Locks give perfect security from false keys, and pick- 
locks, and also give immediate notice of any attempt to open them. 
every size, and for all ( 
and durable. 
boxes, and de 
C 


They are made of 
purposes to which locks are applied, and are strong, secure, simple, 
Chubb’s Patent Fire-proof Safes, book-cases, chests, &c., strong japan cash- 
i-boxes, of all sizes, on sale, and made to order, fitted with the detector 
ss and Son, 57, St Pan!’s Churchyard. 














"o NEEDLE-WORK IN SPLENDID EMBLAZONRY. 
NN HARRISON most respectfully informs the nobility and 
gentry that she has commenced a new style of EMBROIDERY for Arms, Crests, 
&c., in imitation of Emblazonry upon Vellum, and supplies Drawings of the same for the 
use of ladies wishing to practise this new and pleasing amusement. The Designs furnished 
by a Professor in Heraldry.—Arms Emblazoned; Genealogies Traced. 
23, Great Portland-street, Portland-place. 








| fgreene'= KINAHAN and Co., Dublin, and 25, King William- 
a street, Strand, London, beg to call the attention of the public to their choice stock 
of WINES and SPIRITS, of superior ‘quality, and considerably below the usual London 
rices. Prime and Sherry, 28s. 3fs., and 42s. per doz.; Claret, Champagne, &c. 
\LNAHAN’S LL. WHISKY (of great age) is well known to be the finest spirit ever im- 
ported. British Gin (Old fom), full strength, 12s, 6d. per gal.; Rum, Cognac Brandy, &c. 
Country orders attended to. 


VVERY LADY HER OWN DRESS-MAKER AND MIL- 





Port 





part of the Metropolis, Miss Hanws 
gives her attendance in the City 

Hhons in a novel and 
enabled to acquire 
accomplishments 





from the hour of eleven till fou 


and 


daily, to impart instrue- 
Millinery, whereby her pupils are 
of these useful and fashionable 
it, only 10s 6d. the course. 

8, Jewin-street, Aldersgate 


APITAL PREMISES TO LET ON LEASE, on Moderate 

Terms, in one of the best situations in London. 

for a Public Institution, or any extensive trade.— Situate facing Great Quern-street, corner 

of Long Acre ; contiguous to the Museum, Somerset House, the principal chvatres, and in 
the centre of the Metropolis.—For particulars, inquire at 40, Drury-lane. 





superior style of Dress-mak 





, in Six easy Lessons, a perfect knowle 
rerms, at pr 
N 









WATCH, AS A GIFT, from its particular properties, is 
d the best expression of the trath and constancy of friendship: it is always with the 
owner, and always doing him service.—J. Jongs, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House, 
has on sale a great variety of Watches, suitable for all classes. The elegant gold horizontal 
watches, at #7 each, are suitable for ladies and gentlemen.—Read Jones's Sketch of Watch 
Work, sent free for a 2d. stamp. 





MADEIRA HOUSE.—36, BEDFORD-SQUARE.—For the 
Benefit of Persons in Delicate Health, or labouring ander old or variable disorders 
the internal organs or of the joints —A complete and hberal family establishment has 
n formed, in which a uniformly high temperature, with airiness and the indispensable 















as had peculiar opportunities of observing the advantages of a warm 
nethods required to render it safe and available-—Applications for 
addressed to Mr. R. North.—One or two Domestics, in de- 
superior character, may find an advantageous engagement. 


—ROWLAND’S KALYDOR.— Under the special 


_" LADIES, 


patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and the Royal Family. —This 


elegant and fragant preparation thoroughly eraditate’ all Pimples, Spots, Redness, Tan, 
Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin, heals Chilblaina, snd renders a chapped and rough 
skin pleasantly soft and smooth. It imparts a youthful roseaté hue to the Complexion, and 
renders the arms, hands, and neck delicately fair and soft. 

Cavriox.—On parchasing, ask for “ Rownann’s Kanrpor,” and see that those words 
are on the Wrapper, without which None are Genaine. 

Price 4s jaty inclauded.—Sold at the Proprietor’s, 20, Hatton 


and 8s. 6d. per botrle, d 

Garden, and by Chemists ar 

~ ALMON, ODY, and CO., most respectfully inform the 
kK public that their PATENT SELP-ADJUSTING TRUSSES have been in use thirty 
years, and continue to be recommended br the most eminent surgeons ip town and country; 
they will answet for right or left side, also admit of increase and deerehan in size and foree, 
requiring no under-strap or any galling bandage.N.B. Personsin the country are requested 
to send the circumference of the body one inch below the hips. Sold by one or more drug- 
gist in every city and provincial town in the Ubited Kingdom. 

MancracTory, Srranxp, Lonpor, 























UTFITS TO INDIA, AUSTRALIA, &.—Writers, Cadets. 
Assistant-Surgeons, Midshipmen, Officers in the Civil or Military Service, and s 
and 58 Lombard- 











sengers generally, supplies their entire outfits at S. UNWIN’S, 547 

street; viz.—shirts, towels, ble-linen, sheets, hosiery, white jean jackets and trousers, 
woollen clothing, sea-hedding, single and double couches with drawers, cabin furniture, 
bullock drawers, trunks, X« Ladies going abroad will find a large stock of ready-made 





linen of every description. 
DEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP.—The superiority of this 
Soap over every other will be apparent on comparison; and when used a few times, 
its own intrinsic value will fully establish its pre-eminence The GENUINE TRANS. 
PARENT SOAP is of av uniform consistence, of a pale amber colour, of an agreeable fra- 
grant smell, more durable than any other Soap, and much more pleasant to use. Price 1s., 
is. 6d., and in large squares, which are perfumed with Orro of Roses, 2s. 6d.—Also Shaving 
Cakes, price Is., Is. 6d., and 2 - each.—Also Tablets and Wash Balls, price 3s. each. 
Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. and F. PEARS, 55, Well-street, Oxford- 


street, London; and sold by most respectable Perfumers in Town and Country. 
H ARD'S FARINACEOUS FOOD.—This superior food for 
children and invalids, so strongly approved of and recommended by the medical 
faculty for its highly nutritious properties, may be obtained at all druggists, tea-dealers, and 
Italian warehouses, in packets Is., 2s., and tin cases 7s. 6d. each. To prevent the fraud that 
is practised on the public by anprincipled persons in imitating the label and packet of the 
above, it is necessary that purchasers of this article should ask for Hard’s Farinaceous 
Food ; and also observe that the label on each genuine packet bears the signature of Jas. 
Hards, and is manufactured at the Royal Victoria-mill, Dartford, Kent 


ANKLIBANON IRON WORKS, BAZAAR, No. 58, 
BAKER-STREET, PORTMAN-SQUARE—Wholesale and Retail—for the Sale of 
General Furnishing Lronmongery—Kitchen Cooking Vessela—Stoves and Kitchen Ranges, 
Fenders and Fire Irons—Baths—Plated Wares, British Plate—Papier Maché and Iron Tea 
Trays—Bronzed Tea Urns—Wire Trellis Work, &e.—for Cash only—at exceedingly low 








prices; an inspection of which will amply repay the purchaser. Each article is priced in 
plain figures. Sara) 
IERCE and KOLLE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 


STOVE GRATES.—Families furnishing are solicited to examine their large and ex- 
tensive assortment of Drawing-room and other GRATES, recently completed from the most 
récherché designs in the Louis Quatorze, Blizabethan, Gothic, and other styles, with Fen- 
ders and Fire-irons en suite, always on show at their manufactory, No. 5, ‘Jermyn-street 
Regent-street. - , 

hese Grates combine economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, and 
are specially constructed for the cure of smoky chimnies. In bed-rooms and nurseries they 
are found invaluable—retaining the heat for many hours after the fire is out. 

CHENS and LAUNDRIES fitted “p in the most complete manner with Ranges, 
Ovens, Boilers, Hot Plates, Broiling Plates, Patent Smoke Jacks, &c. 
HEATING by HOT WATER, combining WARMTH with VENTILATION, on P. and 
K.’s improved method, — for every description of Building, and so arranged as to 
i ANSION, from one moderate fire. 





105. MULLINDER, Secretary. 





warm the entire of a \arRe 
PIERCE and KOLLE’S Manufactory, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 





LINER.— For the convenience of ladies from the country, or resident in the eaatern | L 
| packet, bearing the Patentee’s Signature. 


A first-rate built House, suitable | 


valid in retirement has been carefully considered.— Professionally directed | 








YHE COLOSSEUM PRINT.—LONDON IN 1842. 


The above magnificent Engraving may now be had, mounted and varnished in 

various styles. 

ON ROLLERS, LIKE A MAP, AND VARNISHED, 6s. 

ON STRETCHER, VARNISHED, READY TO FRAME, 6s. 

DITTO, FRAMED, PLAIN BLACK, 8s. 

DITTO, FRAMED, GILT, 12s 

DITTO, COLOURED, ROSEWOOD OR MAPLE, AND GILT FRAME, 30s. 

DITTO, CAREFULLY COLOURED BY EXPERIENCED ARTISTS, AND SUPE- 
RIOR FRAME, 50s. 

Office, 198, Strand. 





RAPERS’, SILK-MERCERS’, LACEMEN’S, 
HABERDASHERS,, and HOSIERS’ INSTITUTION.—Notice is hereby given that 
the Eleventh ANNUAL GENERAL COURT of thié Institution will be held at Exeter 
Hall, in the Strand, on THURSDAY, the 16th day of Fesavary, at seven o'clock in the 
evening, to receive a report of the proceedings and funds of the Institution during the past 
year, and to elect Officers for the ensuing year. 
"And notice is hereby also given that another GENERAL COURT will be held at the 
same hour at Exeter Hall, on MONDAY, the 20th day of Fesruaary, for the purpose of 
confirming the proceedings of the first-mentioned Court. The Chair will be taken at half 
after seven o'clock precisely, and the Ballot will be open from eight till ten o’clock on the 
evening of the 16th of February, at Exeter Hall; and during the same hours on the follow 
ing evening, at the Offices of the Institution. 

Joun Pearce, Esq., has been nominated for the office of President, on the recommenda 
tion of the Board of Directors. At the Annual Court there will be eight vacancies at the 
Board of Directors, three only of which (as there are nine Assistants at the Board) can be 
supplied by Assistants. By Order of the Board of Directors. 

Sawenry 4, 1843. O. BRACE, Secrerary, %, Surrey-street, Strand. 

The ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held on TUESDAY, the 21st of 
Fesrvary, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, the Right Honourable the LORD 
MAYOR in the Chair. 

RETI’S BRANDIES. — PROPRIETORS’ GUARANTEE. 

As the best means of affording comparison with rival productions, we continue 

to distribute samples of ourimproved COGNAC, afd Liqueur GINGER BRANDY, in sealed 

pint and quart bottles, 2s. and 3s. 6d. each, upon the express condition that should any 

quantity consequently ordered prove inferior to such samples, it shall be subject to ab- 

solute forfeiture. Single gallons or upwards, at 18s. per gallon, delivered, by our own carts, 

in any part of London or the suburbs.—Country orders, specifying conveyance, and enclosing 

a Post-office remittance, including 1s. per gallon for well-secured packages, will ensure 
invoice by return of post. 

HENRY BRETT and Co, Old Farnival’s-inn, Holborn-bars. 


MPORTANT TO ALL.—* I can say of the Waterproof Coat 
I purchased of you, that I never had anything so pleasant in wear, or so efficient as a 
waterproof, and therefore in every respect superior to a ‘macintosh.’ It is a very pleasant 
garment, too, for moderate warmth when the wéather is dry. As a medical man, and having 
much daily riding, I have fully proved what is above stated, and you are welcome to use this 
as the testimony of one much and constantly exposed to the weather, as it may be useful to 
yourself and others,” &c.—Thomas Warner, surgeon, Cirencester, Jan. 4, 1843, The gar 
ment referred to is BERDOE’s well-known VENTILATING WATERPROOF FROCK, 
and the above testimony is entirely ansolicitéd, nor has W. B. ever seen the party who gives it. 
Made only by W. Bervor, Tailor, Waterproofer, &c., 69, Cornhill, eight doors from 


Bishopsgate-street. 
ia] 
















~ WALKER’S NEEDLES (by authority 





gk ey @ Thé “ Queen’s Own”), with the new large eyes, are easily 
Gaatt threaded (even by blind persons), and work with great ease, having 
Bn. A * improved points, temper, and finish, The labels are correct like- 
Eo ) nesses of her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince Albert, in re- 
tate lief,on coloured grounds. H. Walker’s improved fish-hooks, steel 
Riles pens, hooks and eyes, are recommended. For the home trade neat 
Sed packages of needles or pens, from Is. to 10s. value, can be sent free 
he by post by any respectable dealer, on receipt of 15 penny stamps for 

at = every shilling value. Every quality, &c. tor shipping —H- Wages, 


Manufacturer to the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street, London. 


\ 7ATCHES by WEBSTER and SON, Chronometer Makers 

to the Lords of the Admiralty, established 132 years, 3, Birchin-lane. The finest 
description of Watches at the lowest prices, consistent with maintaining that character for 
superiority of workmanship which has distinguished their establishment during that period. 
The compensated duplex watch, upon the principle of their Chronometers, to which govern- 
ment awarded the prizes three successive years, combines perfect accuracy with the utmost 
elegance, and is not surpassed by the pocket Chronometer. W. and Son have devoted much 
attention to the patent lever Watch, and considerably reduced eB owen together with the 
small horizontal for ladies. They can offer a large selection of Second-hand Watches, at little 
above half the original cost.’ The utmost value allowed for old watches in exchange. 
The most experienced workmen in the repairing department are employed on the premises 
for foreign and English manufacture. 

WEBSTER and SON, 3, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, London. 








TELSON’S PATENT OPAQUE GELATINE, Half the Price 
of Isinglass—CAUTION :—From the increasing demands for Neison’s Oraavr 
Gs.arine, many spurious articles are imposed on the Public; to ~uard against which, and 
for a protection to purchasers, it is sold in packets only, by most respectable chemists 
grocers, and oilmen, in town and country, at Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d.,5*., 10s., and 15s. each 
Extract from Dr. Ure's testimonial, June 6, 
1840:—“I find Mr. G. Nelson’s Patent Opaque Gelatine to be at le st equal in strength 
and purity, is not superior, to the best Isinglass, for every culinary pu. pose ; it is entirely 
free from any impregnation of acid such as I have found to exist in other kinds of gelatine 
in the London market.” The Opaque Geiatine is an article well adapted tor hotels, taverns, 
cabin use and ship stores, and a safe and profitable commodity for exportation.—Emscote 
Mills, Warwick; and 14, Bucklersbury. 
ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious 
metals, called Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new 
and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. WATSON (late Alderman), 41, and 42, 
Barbican, aided by a person of science in the amalgamation of metals, has sueceeded in 
bringing to public notice the most beautiful article ever yet offered; possessing all the 
richness of silver in appearance, with all its durability and hardness, with its perfect sweet - 
ness in use, undergoing as it does a chemical process, by which all that is nauseous in 
mixed metals is entirely extracted, resisting ell acids, may be cleaned as silver, and is manu- 
factured into every article for the table and — 








8. d. | 8. d. 
Table Spoons and Forks, per dozen.. 16 6 | Sauce Ladles .......... 1s 
Dessert ditto, ditto ..... reed ty 12 6 | Tea Spoons, per dozen . 5 6 
Le  MPTeET CEE Cee 6 6| Gravy Spoons ........ bes cdnanece 6 


C. Watson begs the public wil hat 
silver is not more different from gold than his metal is from all others; the public will there- 
fore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which directs the virulent attacks made 
ageinst him by a party who is daily suffering from the unparalleled success which has 
marked the progress of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its pre-eminence.— Entire 
services of plate purchased.—41, and 42, Barbican; and at 16, Norton Folgate. 
ELICACY of COMPLEXION.—The Use of GOWLAND’S 
LOTION is speedily followed by the disappearance of every species of cutaneous 
defect and discolouration, and the establishment of a pure surface of the skin, accompanied 
by the brilliant circulation which constitutes the tint of beauty; whilst as a refresher it pre- 
serves the most susceptible complexion from the effects of heat, freckle, and sallowness, 
and sustains to a protracted period the softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to earlier 
years. “ Roseat Suaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government Stamp, without 
which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d., quarts, Ss. 6d. Sold by all perfumers and 
medicine venders. 









~<a aes 
: QUEEN has been graciou 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, of Birmingham, be appointed Stas. Pax Manvracrorer ty 
Oxprnary To Her Masxsty, dated April 13, 1840. 
Joseph Gillott’s very superior Parsyt and other Metatic Pens may be had of all sta- 
tioners, booksellers, and other dealers in pens throughout the U nited Kingdom. 
It is gratifying to the Patentee to acknowledge his obligations to the Public for the best 
proof they can give him of their approbation, in the continually increased demand for his Pens. 
The number of Pens manufactured at the works of Joseph Gillot, 
FROM ocr. 1838, To oct. 1839, AND FROM DEc. 1840, TO DEC. 1841, 
was 44,654,702, was 62,126,928, 
or 1,225 dozens, or 5,177,244 dozens, 
310,102 gross. 
Cavrtion.—All the genuine Pens are marked in fi 
are desired to note that his cards of Pens are made up in packets of one dozen each, and 
have a label outside, with a facsimile of his siguature : “ JOSH. GILLOTT.” 
*, At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 
Warranted Scuoon Pens, which are specially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points. 
Wholesale and for Exportation, at the Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Birmingham, and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London, under the management of Mr. Fox 
from the manufactory in Birmingham. 


HE BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Read the 

following statement, which must carry conviction to the mind of every reasonable 

person; and aflords additional and weighty testimony in favour of this singularly efficacious 
medicine, 





or 431,437 gross. 
all “JOSEPH GILLOTT;” and Venders 


TO THK PROPRIBTORS OF PARR’S LIFR PILLS. 
Gentlemen,—This is to inform you, in detail, what Old PARR’S LIFE PILLS (or Pills 
of Health) have done for me. First,—They have cured me of a cough of about three years’ 
duration, by which I could sleep very little: but the third night T took them I slept very 
comfortably. Secondly,—Of a Nervous Affection, with which I have been troubled for many 
years. Thirdly,—Of Costiveness, from which I have suffered much for many years, having 
been, except at intervals, for three, four, five, six, seven, and eleven days in torment, previous 
to going tothe ground. Fourthly,—Of the Rheumatism, from which I have suffered much, 
for upwards of forty years, Fifthly,—Of a Scorbutic humour, with which I have been tor- 
mented at least forty-four years, having been lame with it, several times, for months together. 
This has been a very stubborn case. do not know what I may have, but at present I have 
not a sore spot, or a pain about me. 1 am now enabled to bless and praise God for his mer- 
cies in bringing to light such a restorative of health and soundness of body, I am not like 
the same person I was a year ago, bemg so much altered for the better. All these cares 
have been effected in me, by the ase of PARR’S LIFE PILLS. And Lastly.—I believe them 
to be a safe preventitive of the Bowel Complaint, for neither I nor my wife have had it since 
taking them; she having frequently had it previous. 
am, Gentlemen, your humble Servant, R. W. Rresaarpson, Schoolmaster. 
Red-Lion-street, Walsall, Staffordshire, January, 1843. 

Wirsxss.—R, Richardson, his present wife, can vouch to his being afflicted as above, for 
more than 2? years, 

Nore.—You are at liberty to make use of the above statement in any way 
am ready to answer any question put to me, relating thereto. 

Messrs. T. Roberts, and Co,, London, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! Purchasers may be sure they have the genuine medicine 
if they tind the words PARR'S LIFE PILLS engraved on the Government Stamp, which is 

asted round the sides of each box, ix wuts letters on @ BED yround. only by T. 

berts and Co. Crane-court, Fleet-atreet: and sold wholesale by their appointment, by E. 
Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s; also bp Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street ; Sutton and Co., Bow 
Churchyard, London; and 43. R. Raimes, Bdinb 


; and all respectable chemists and 
dealers in medicine, at ls. 1gd. 2s, 9d. and family boxes Lis. each. Full directions are 
given with each box. 


you please; I 
R. W. R. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


Paris, Rue Chaussée d’Antin, 29th January, 1843. 

Mon cher Monsieur,—One of the greatest changes which the present year 
has produced is the revival of the fashion of necklaces, the wearing of 
which is now becoming extremely general. We have lately remarked many 
of these very beautiful articles on the persons of our most exalted fashion- 
ables ; which, whether regarded in the light of richness or elegance, deserved 
mention, more especially those composed of emeralds and fine pearls. With 
these are worn elastic bracelets, which embrace the arm at any part, and 
which have the further convenience of never becoming unfastened or being 
lost by reason of the failure of snaps, as they adapt themselves to the size 
of the arm on whatever point they may be placed. At the Ambassadress of 
Austria’s ball, which took place on Monday last, we remarked some very 
beautiful dresses, and, amongst others, one which, for its extreme beauty, 
deserves especial mention. It was a robe with triple and quadruple bouf- 
fants (a description of puffing) of tulle, interspersed with narrow ribbons 
issuing from rosettes; the corsages are pointed, descending upon the hips, 
with very short draperies, and sleeves trimmed with plissés (plaits) of tulle ; 
the whole forming a remarkably pretty toilette. The lightness and the fresh- 
ness of these trimmings, when applied to heavy stuffs, imparts to t some 
portion of their own airy appearance. There was another robe at the same 
party, if possible, still prettier than the above. It was a simple robe of 
tulle, with two rosettes upon the front of the skirt, and fixed upon it by 
bouquets of flowers. But the great triumph of the evening was a robe of 
rose-coloured taffety covering a petticvuat of mohair of the same colour, 
open in front, attached to the point of the corsage, and draped at the sides; 
the petticoat was covered with two large volants (a sort of deep flounce) of 
point lace, which, in fact, gave it the appearance of a robe of lace. The cor- 
sage, which was brought to a point, descended upon the hips; the upper 
part of it was surmounted by a turn-back collar of two rows of lace; the 
one lying flat upon the border of the robe, and the other gathered around 
it. In many of the toilettes at the Opera and the Italians 1 have remarked 
that beads are much worn in head-dresses. Coiffures, forming a sort of 
light sprinkling of pearls, or of black or blue stones, and, with necklaces of 
large pearls, are very fashionable. The berthes, also, are trimmed with 
beads, fringes, and ribbons, &c.; and the gloves, worn with bracelets richly 
ornamented, have also a grand effect. Some of our ultra-fashionables have 
lately patronized what are called Algerien slippers, which are certainly not a 
little remarkable for their rich, as well as their very uncommon appearance. 
They are made of stuffs, embroidered with gold and pearls, and are fastened 
with a gold lace terminated with a tassel. Sometimes they have round the 
slipper a slight turning back of the lining of a similar stuff, trimmed with 
gold or silk fringe. Adieu, mon ami. HENRIETTE DE B. 





FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. E. DRUMMOND. 

The mortal remains of the above lamented gentleman were on 
Tuesday last consigned to their last resting-place, in the churchyard 
of Charlton, near Woolwich, Kent. 

In accordance with the expressed desire of the deceased’s relatives, 
the funeral was conducted in the most private manner, and the 
mourners consisted solely of members of the Drummond family. 

The mournful cavalcade left Grosvenor-street at the early hour of 
eight o’clock on its way to Charlton. 
wards in the following order :— 

Mutes. 
Page, bearing the plume of feathers. 
The hearse, 
Drawn by four horses, containing the body of the deceased, and 
supported by eight hearse pages as bearers. 
Mourning coach, 
Drawn by four horses, containing the following members of 
the deceased’s family :— 
Col. Berkeley Drummond, Rev. Arthur Drummond, 
Mr. Charles Drummond, Mr. C. Drummond, jun. 
The private carriage of the deceased. 

The route taken was over Vauxhall-bridge, by Kennington and 
Camberwell! to New Cross, thence to Deptford, and over Blackheath 
to Charlton, at which place the procession arrived about ten minutes 
past eleven. On reaching the churchyard, the body of the deceased 
gentleman was met by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Boscawen, vicar of 
Wotton, near Dorking, Surrey, who commenced reading the service 
for the burial of the dead. The church was fully attended by the 
most respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, all of whom ap- 
peared to be much affected by the scene. The coffin having been 
placed in the centre aisle, the mourners took their seats, and the ce- 
remony proceeded. At the conclusion of the service, the mournful 
cavalcade moved towards the vault prepared for the reception of the 
body at the eastern extremity of the churchyard. The scene at this 
moment was of the most painful character. The melancholy cir- 
cumstances under which the deceased met his death had an evident 
effect on those assembled, and the greatest sympathy was manifested 
by all present. The three brothers of the deceased were very much 
affected, and, when the coffin was lowered into the vault, the feelings 
of Colonel Drummond were completely overcome. The prayers 
being ended, the brothers took their last look on the coffin coutaining 
the remains of their deceased relative, and soon after left the spot 
under feelings of the deepest emotion. 

The coffin was covered with black furniture, and surmounted by a 
brass plate bearing the following inscription :— 

“Edward Drummond, Esq., 
Died January 25, 1843, 
itatis sue, 50.” 

The great respect entertained for the deceased induced a large 
number of his friends to request permission to pay the last tribute of 
his remains by attending the funeral, which was prevented solely on 
account of the numerous applications made. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Duchess of Gloucester, and Princess 


were among the many distinguished individuals who were desirous to 
testify their esteem on this melancholy occasion; but, in acc ordance 
with the wishes of the members of the deceased gentleman’s family, 
their attendance was gratefully declined. 

The vault in which the deceased is interred is a very ancient one, 
having been erected more than 200 years since. It had fallen into 
decay, and was advertised some time since. No person coming for- 
ward to own it, the vicar, Mr. Drummond, has appropriated it to his 
own use, and the deceased is the first member of his family whose 
body has been deposited therein. 

The whole of the arrangements of the funeral were under the di- 
rection of Mr. Newson, of Grosvenor-mews, New Bond-street, and 
reflect much credit upon that gentleman. 

Tt is a most curious coincidence that here lie the remains of Spen- 
cer Percival, who was shot by Bellingham. Thus two parties con- 
nected with the government, and slain by assassins, lie togeth er in 
Charlton Church. 


CHARLTON CHURCH. 

Charlton Church is a picturesque object ; its square tower being 
surrounded by trees—their foliage relieving the weather-stained tur- 
rets of the old building. To the geologist Charlton is well known 
and oft frequented. Its extensive pits afford, in addition to a know- 
ledge of the surrounding strata, a variety of fossils most prized by 
those who best know them. Charlton Wood is also prized by bota- 
nists, as affording several rare plants. The scenery around is varied 
and romantic. 

There, with pendent boughs, 
The thick shrubs cling, and straggling oaks protrude 
Their pollard trunks, with ivy close enwreath’d ; 
While slender ashlins o’er the stony brow 
Bend their grey stems, and quiver in the breeze. 

Near the church is a building erected in princely style by Sir Adam 
Newton, and with which is connected a curious story. It is said that 
it contained a chimney-piece so exquisitely polished that Lord Doune 
saw reflected in it a robbery committed at Shooter's Hill, and that 
he was able, in consequence, to despatch his servants so promptly 
as to secure the delinquent. 





The procession moved on- } 


} 
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THE MARKETS. 


Corn ExcHanGt.—Since our report on this day se’nnight, the receipts 
of English wheat up to our markets, coastwise and by land carriage and 
sample, have been tolerably good, but not to say extensive ; while the gene- 
ral quality of the samples, arising from the prevailing humid atmosphere, 
has proved rather inferior. On each market day the demand for all descrip- 
tions has proved very inactive, and the quotations have suffered an abate- 
ment of Is per quarter. In foreign wheat so little has been doing that the 
rates have been nominally unaltered. Good sound barley has yeep its 
value, but other sorts have been purchased on easier terms. Malt has mostly 
gone off as it has come to hand, yet the currencies have been with difficulty 
supported. Oats, beans, peas, and flour have been dull, but without any 
further abatement in prices. 

Arrivais.—Eaglish: wheat, 3770, barley, 2910, oats, 7869, and malt, 3720 
quarters, flour, 1790 sacks ; Iris: oats, 6140 quarters. ; 

English. —Wheat, “Essex aud Kent, red, 428 to 533; ditto white, 548 to 589; 
Norfotk and Suffolk, red, 49s to 57s; do. white, 51s to 58; rye, 34s to 388; 
grinding barley, 22s to 28s; malting do., 28s to 31s; Chevalier, 328 to 348; 
Suffolk and Norfolk malt, 56s to 62s; brown do., 50s to 548 ; Kingston and 
Ware, 56s to 62s; Chevalier, 63s; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 258 
to 248; potato do., 25s to 26s; Youghal and Cork, black, 178 to 188; do. 
white, 19s to 20s; tick beans, new, 34s to 36s; do. old, 348 to 398 ; grey peas, 
36s to 388; maple, 338 to 343; white, 30s to 358; boilers, 328 to 378; per 

uarter. Town-made flour, 44s to 458; Suffolk, 38s to 40s; Stockton and 

orkshire, 368 to 38; per 280 lbs. Foreign.—Free wheat, 508 to 58s. In 
Bond.—Barley, 208; Oats, new, 158 to 178; do. feed, 148 to 16s; beans, 208 
to 268; peas, 238 to 27s; per quarter. Flour, America, 228 to 248; Baltic, 
22s per barrel. ; : ; 

The Seed Market.—We have had a few transactions in clover seed ; but in 
other kinds next to nothing bas been passing. ; , 

The following are the present rates :—Linseed, English, sowing, 488 to 578; 
Baltic, crushing, 42s to 45s; Mediterranean and Odessa, 45s to 468; hemp, 
seed, 35s to 46s; per quarter; coriander, 10s to 188 per or | brown must- 
ard seed, 10s to 11s; white do., 10s to 10s 6d; tares, 58 to anno 





Sophia, and the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert and Lady Peel, 


bushel; English rapeseed, new, 307 to 33/ per last of ten quarters. 


cakes, English, 102 to 102 108; do. foreign, 72 to 72 108 per 1000; rapeseed 
cakes, 5/ 5s. to 62 per ton. 

‘mperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 49s 3¢; barley, 278 8d; oats,—8 0d ; 
rye, 30s 4d; beans, 27s 10d; peas, 30s 4d. 

Imperial Averages of Six Weeks which govern Duty.—Wheat, 478 11d; 
Barley, 268 9d; Oats, 17s 1d; Rye, 29s 4d; Beans, 283 Od; Peas, 308 3d 
per quarter. 

Duty on Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 20s 0d; Barley, 108 0d; Oats, 85 Od 
Rye, ~ 6d AR Beans, aa pet wee ne! 6d. ‘ . 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread are from 7d to 744; of household 
ditto, 6d to 64d for the 4lb loaf. a4; . 

Tea.—We have had but few parcels offering privately since our last. The 
demand continues tolerably firm, and good common Congou cannot be had 
under 1s 3d to 1s44d cash. No public sales have been yet declared. 

Sugar.—This market has again ruled inactive. The finest descriptions of 
sugar, however, have realised full prices; but the middling and inferior 
kinds have fallen 1s per cwt, . 

Coffee.—Although the value of this article remains very low, dealers are 
operating with much caution ; hence a very small amount of business has 
been done this week. . ; 

Cocoa.—West India is in fair demand, at full rates, with a full average 
supply on offer. 

Pepper.—160 pockets white have produced at auction 34d for very ordi- 
| nary, and 63d for fair quality. 
Jute.—200 bales have gone off publicly, at £16 to £16 2s 6d per ton. 





| Sadtpetre.—This article is rather declining. 827 bags Calcutta have sola 
“| at 26s to 268 6d for lilbs refraction ; 
43ibs refraction. 


26s to 26s 6d for 74 ditto; and 27s for 


Cochineal.— We have very little inquiry for cochineal. 110 bags Mexican 
have changed hands at 4s to 4s 9d for good fair blacks ; and 3s 8d to 3s lid 
per lb for good fair and good silvers—being a decline of 2d. 

Spelter.—Sales are reported on the spot at #23 per ton. 

Tallow.—The market is quiet, with little doing. The latest quotation is 
46s 3d on the spot, 44s 6d to 45s for forward delivery. 

Potatoes.—On account of the prevailing fine weather, the demand for po- 
tatoes still rules heavy, and the present rates are from 30s to 60s per ton. 

Hops.—The best yearlings, both in pockets and bags, are selling at fall 
prices ; but otherwise the demand is in a sluggish state. 

Coals.—Adair’s, 158 6d; Chester Main, 16s; New Tanfield, 148 6d; Ord’s 
Redheugh, 14s; West Wylam, 16s; Hotspur, 17s; W. E. Lambton, 19s 6d; 
Stewart’s, 19s 9d ; Adelaide, 19s 3d per ton. Ships arrived, 89. 

Smithfield.—We have had but moderate supplies of fat stock on offer here 
this week, yet the demand has ruled excessively heavy, and prices bave had 
a downward tendency. Beef, from 3s to 4s 2d; mutton, 3s to 48 2d; veal, 
4s to 58; and pork, 3s 10d to 4s 8d per 8 Ibs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The arrivals of slaughtered meat up to these 
markets, from Scotland and various parts of England, have amounted this 
week to nearly 4000 carcases, which have produced a very heavy general in- 
quiry, at the following quotations :—Beef, from 2s 10d to 3s 6d; mutton, 
3s to 3s 8d; veal, 48 to 4s 8d; and pork, 3s 6d to 4s 6d per 8 Ibs., by the 
carcase. Rosert HERBERT. 


COMMERCE AND MONEY. 

The information received from the manufacturing districts since our last publication has 
been more satisfactory than for some time past. In Coventry and its neighbourhood the 
silk trade is undergoing a visible improvement (although the consumption is considerably 
interfered with by French silk goods, to a considerable extent supplied by smugglers). 
The inquiries now in progress into the Custom-house relaxed manner of collecting the pro 
tective duties on the importation of foreign manufactures will, it is expected generally by 
the silk trade, end in the entire suppression of the illegal introduction of French silk 
goods in particular into this country ; and then our silk-weavers at home, by increasing the 
supply of goods, will at the same time improve the trade, and reduce the value of their ma 
nufactures within the means of the great body of consumers to pay for them. From 
Paisley the advices are again favourable respecting the gradual but slow reaction in the 
silk and shawl trades to which we have latterly had the satisfaction to allude. The trans 
actions of the week at Leeds, Rochdale, Gloucester, and other places wherein woollen 
goods are manufactured, have been again rather considerable for the season of the year, 
and the raw material is gradually rising in value. 

In the cotton trade the operations at the present time of the year seldom attract much of 
the public attention ; but, after the late violent depression in this great department of our 
manufacturing industry, it is a pleasing task again to have the opportunity of repeating 
that, in Manchester, Glasgow, and other places connected with this branch of our com 
merce, the labourers continue to be productively employed. 

In Mincing-lane the demand for colonial and Indian produce has continued dull, and 
sugars of all descriptions are again lower. The brokers generally are disposed to make 
sales, but this cannot be done to any great extent in the present state of the trade. Of 
teas, some private sales have been effected during the week, at what are called full prices. 
A large public sale, however, is advertised for the middle of this month, the result of which 
will probably give a tone to the market, and render prices more fixed than they latterly 
have been. In the drug market, and more particularly in the article of Turkey opium, the 
dealers wait the arrival of the East India and China mails, now hourly expected, before 
they venture to extend their operations, and in prices, consequently, little or rather no 
alteration can now be noted. Business generally is becoming more legitimate than 1 
latterly has been ; it is now settling down into actual transactions for consumption. 

In the corn trade the demand is exceedingly dull, and it is difficult to obtain even the 
prices of the previous week. 

The greatest difficulty in the City at the present moment is the profitable and safe 
employment of money. There is no difference at present in the prices of Consols for 
money and in those for the time settlement, and the fluctuation in them throughout this 
week has been confined to somewhere about } per cent., 944 to 954 being a high price to 
pay for an annual income of 3 per cent, but such is the present reduction im the actual value 
of woney. In mining and railroad shares considerable activity still continues to be exhi 
bited, but no further improvement in their prices has occurred during this week. On the 
Foreign Stock Exchange very little enterprise is discernible in any foreign bond transactions, 
and consequently no alteration in the late value of them can be neted, with the exception of 
Mexican bonds, which have declined nearly | per cent. The half monthly time account on 
this exchange was arranged in the beginning of this week, without any defaulters having 
been declared. 


BRITISH FUNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES).—Fripay. 
Bank Stock, 173 India Stock 267 pm 
3 per Cent Red., 957 Ditto Bonds 61 pm 
3 per Cent Cons. 943 Ditto Old Annuities, 





| Kdinburgh and Glasgow (5% p), 474 
| Great Western Railway (65 p), 93 


} sen., 


34 per Cent Red., 102 Ditto New Annuities, 
New 34 per Cent. 1014 Ex. Bilis, 1000/., 2d., 63 pm 
New 5 per Cent. Ditto 5002.,63 pm 
Long Annuities to expire Ditto Small, 65 pm 
Jan. 1860, 12 13-16 Bank Stock for Account, 
Oct. 1859, | India Stock for Opg., 
Jan. 1860, | Consols for Opg., 942 
SHARES. 
London and Blackwall (— p), 5 
London and Birnrmngham (100p),2104 
Ditto Thirds (32 p), 
Ditto New shares (2 p), 364 
Londen and fonth Western 
#41 6s. 10d. p), 623 


Bristol and Exeter (70 p). 


Ditto New Shares (50 p), 674 
Ditto Fifth (12 p), 174 } 
Loudon and Brighton (50 p). 37° 


THE LUNDVDON GAZETTE 
Turspay, Jax 
DECLARATION OF INSOLVENC’.—T. BOMFORTH, Kineston upon-Hul!, ship 
loer 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. BUCKTIOUGOT, East Looe, Cornwall, currier. 
JANE JONES, Carnarvon, woollen draper. 

BANKRUPTS.—F. FENTON, Little Peter-street, Westminster, ¢ rr. W. WOODS, 

aud W. WOODS, jun., Newgate-street, City, general hardwareman. R. AMES, 
Margate, linen draper. W. H. TURNER and T. B. TURNER, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
cotton spinners. J. BRADWELL, York, iroumonger. J. RIDSDALE, Leeds, snuff mer 
chant. J. JONES, Liverpool, wine and spirit merchant. D. ROBERTSON, Liverpool}, 
merchant. RK. RYMER, Manchester, house painter and plasterer. T. CARTWRIGHT 
Heaton Norris, Lancashire, banker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—JANET and MARY LANG, Edinburgh, letters of 
furnished lodgings. T. FEA, Lerwick, collector of customs. J. SMITH and SON, Glas 
gow, merchants. T. CRUIKSHANK, Aberdeen, innkeeper. J. WEIR, Braehead, Auchin 
jeck, farmer. ARTHUR and MATHESON, Glasgow, clothiers. 


Farivar, Fes. 3. 

WAR OFPICE, Jan. 17.-Memonanvum.—in commemoration of the distinguished 
services and of the gallantry displayed by her Majesty’s troops which have been recent!; 
employed on the coasts and in the rivers of China, her Majesty has been graciouny pleased 
to permit the undermentioned Corps, viz:—18th (Royal Irish) Regiment of Foot, 26th (the 
Cameronian) Regiment of Foot, 49th (the Princess Charlotte of Wales's or the Hertford 
shire) Regiment of Foot, 55th (the Westmoreland) Regiment of Foot, and 98th Regiment 
of Foot, to bear on their colours and appointments the word “China,” end the device vt 
“the Dragon.” 

BANKRU OTS —F, CUTPTTS Kennington, Kent, seedsman. W. MARSHAL, 
Worthing, Butcher. A. NORTON, Edward’s-street, Portman-square, upholsterer. 
HERRIDG., o pyre W udiowu-oncr., Clerkenwell, buiider. W. MAYS, Brigstock, North 
amptonshire, feitmonger. L. ROBINSON, Baliingdon, Essex, miliwright. 8. PRES- 
LAND and H. J. OSBALDISTON, Castie-court, Lawrence-Lane, warehousemen. 1 
NOWELL, Hudderstield, currier. E. CRAGG, Kendal, Westmoreland, innkeeper. H 
LANE, Derby, innkeeper. R. WHISTON, Clun, Shropshire, shoemaker. T, KNOWLEX, 
D. LEWIS, and E. DODD, Dadley, Worcestershire, foundrymen. G. THOMPSON, Man. 
chester, solicitor. W. MOSS, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen-draper. IT. MOSS, Newport 
Grange, Yorkshire, brick-maker. C. PICKSLAY, Sheftield, merchant. H. PARKER, © 
SHORE, J. BREWIN, and J, RODGERS, Sheilield, brokers. G. I. CASWELL, [Biv- 
minghaw, glass dealer. E. OLLERENSHAW, Manchester, hat manufacturer. R. T 
CARTWRIGHT, Louth, Lincolnshire, woollen draper. 


BIRTHS. 

At Malta, the Lady Selina Henry, daughter of the late Marquis of Hastings, of a daughter. 
——At Coton House, Warwick, the y Jane Jobnstone Douglas, of a daughter.——At 
Balbirnie, Fife, N.B., the Lady Georgiana Balfour, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 


At Louth, the Rev. A. Paton, of Louth, to Ellen, daughter of the late Rev. E. Thorold 
rector of H. , near G h 
DEATHS. 


On Friday, the 27th ult., aged 55, Skinner Hancox, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel 7th 
Dragoon Guards.——At Chichester, Henry, youngest son of W. Titchener, Esq., Mayor of 
the city, aged 23.—Mr. Walter Watkins, of Kington, Hereford, in his 8lst year.—At 
Chester-place, Regent’s-park, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., barrister at-law. —— At 
Taunton, E. J. Bunter, Esq:, late of the Admiralty. 
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PRESENT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The present session of Parliament opens under circumstances 
calculated to render it one of the most interesting and important 
of any similar occasion within the last ten years. It is far from 
improbable that ini the coming war of politics we shall see some 
new combinations of forces; the state of the country at home, 
its relations abroad, all present points of the deepest interest— 
all furnish abundant matter for the consideration of PARLIAMENT, 
which is now about to decide upon the merits of much that has 
passed, as well to legislate for the future. F 

As it is our principle to avail ourselves of every opportunity 
to give the public full and complete information on topics and 
events of immediate interest, we have this week devoted a sup- 
PLEMENT to the proceedings of the opening of the session, and 
a copious report of the first night’s debate, published at the same 
hour as by the morning journals—a thing, we believe, never be- 
fore attempted by any weekly journal. 

Before we proceed to the details of this event, we think it 
would not be unappropriate to the occasion to give a brief 
sketch of the origin and general history of Parliament, for, 
like every other human institution, it has illustrated and proved 
the “eternity of change.’’ The parliaments of our Henries and 
Edwards as little resembled the body of senators who met at 
Westminster on ‘Thursday last, as the present state of the city in 
which they are called together is like that which met the eyes 
of a contemporary of such events as the deposition of Richard 
the Second or the battle of Bannockburn. Constitution, powers, 
functions, all have been altered—they have “waxed old as a 
garment, and as a garment have they been changed ;’’ but the 
institution itself remains, adapted to the new forms of society, 
uctive as ever, and powerful both for evil and for good. 

The endeavour to trace such an institution as Parliament to 
its remote origin, is much like following the stream of a large 
river to its source; we find so many tributaries falling into it in 
different places, and augmenting the main current, that by the 
time we have gone pretty high up towards what we regard as its 
springs, it becomes difficult to say which is the principal branch, 
and which merely the one contributing to swell it. Thus every 
history of Parliament begins by identifying it with the Michel- 
synoth, or great council—the Michel-gemote, or great meeting— 
and the Wittena-gemote, or meeting of wise men—all which terms 
were used by our Saxon forefathers to designate the gatherings 
of their chief men for deliberative and legislative purposes, and, 
in all probability, for judicial functions also. But the points in 
which these meetings, and what we generally understand by the 
term parliament, resembled each other, are far less in number 
than those in which they differ. The former were at first but 
the rude gatherings of the warriors of the north, when they first 
made themselves formidable to the inhabitants of southern 
Europe, on such occasions as the choice of a leader or a king, 
and which after times moulded into a form more adapted for a 
race not entirely or exclusively martial. How they were elected 
or chosen is but imperfectly known; but down to a far later 
period than that in which they existed, the suffrage by which 
they were chosen was far more general, in proportion to the 
number of the population, than it is at the present day. The 
earliest mention of the term “ Parliament’’ occurs in the pre- 
amble to the Statute of Westminster, in 1272. The word appears 
to have a Norman-French origin. It is composed of the mo- 
narch, the lords spiritual and temporal (the House of Lords), 
and the knights, citizens, and burgesses (the House of Com- 
mons). Blackstone has defined its constitution at the earliest 
period at which it becomes marked with any distinctness. ‘“ The 
main constitution of Parliament as it now stands was marked out 
so long ago as the 17th year of King John, a.p. 1215, in the great 
charter granted by that prince, wherein he promises to summon 
all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, per- 
sonally, and all other tenants in chief under the crown, by the 
sheriff and bailiffs, to mect at a certain place with forty days’ 
notice to assess aids and scatages when necessary; and this con- 
stitution has subsisted in fact, at least, from the year 1266, the 
49 Hen. 3rd, there being still extant writs of ‘that. date to 
summon knights, citizens, and burgesses to Parliament.” A 
statute of the 15 of Edw. II. declares that the matters to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament for the good of the realm should be treated 
** according as had been before before accustomed.” This, as 
observed by Mr. Halli}. ‘ not only establishes by a legislative 
declaration the present @\stitution of Parliament, but recognises 
it as already standing upo.%a custom of some length of time.” 
The authority of Parliament has been very different at different 
times, and powerful as it is at present, it has been much more 
extensive, indeed, under the sway of the Plantagenets, it was 
almost boundless; it was much circumscribed by the Tudors, 
and under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth its power was totally 
destroyed; the growing spirit of the people restored it to much, 
but far from all its original importance during the struggle with 
the Stuarts, A few instances of its ancient privileges may be 

uoted with advantage, to enable us to compare the present with 
the poe. It is evident from recorded facts, that the Parliaments 
of old meddled with matters that neither Peers nor Commons 
would now dream of touching. They possessed all the rights 
and privileges they now enjoy, and many others joined with 
them. Nor does it seem that their extensive powers were placed 
exclusively in the Peers. The Parliament rolls, from the time 
they have been preserved, are more occupied with the proceed- 
ings of the Commons than of the Peers. To begin, for instance, 
with one of the most important of the present privileges of 
Parliament, the right vested in the Commons that all money 
bills should originate with them ; this was not only enjoyed by 
the most ancient of our Parliaments, but all bills affecting the 
community originated with the Commons in the first instance, — 
from entailing the inheritance of the Crown to the enclosing a 
common. This is proved by the rolls of Parliament, from the 
first year from which they have been preserved. To the Com- 
mons was left almost entirely the business of legislature, the 
Lords confining themselves to their judicial functions, or to 
their duties as councillors of the Crown. We will give a few 
instances out of a vast mass of cases drawn from the rolls of 
Parliament, and from the Cotton papers. All the states con- 
curred in the election of Henry the Fourth to the crown. The 
bills for settling the crown on Edward the Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Seventh, all originated with the Commons, 
Petitions for the confirmation of a Queen’s dowry, for the gift 
of reversions, for grants of lands and privileges, even when ad+ 
dressed to the king, are recorded as being referred to the Com. 
mons first, and after the significant entry, in the quaint-looking 
Norman French of the period, “a cest bille les communes sount 
assentuz,”’ are taken into consideration by the Lords. But it is 
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not only from their own records that the evidences of their 
importance in the state are to be drawn. Better proofs, if pos- 
sible, are furnished by the opinion in which they were held by 
their contemporaries. They are more frequently petitioned than 
the Lords or the monarch ; petitions are even presented to them 
by members of the House of Peers, which would hardly have 
been the case had the Peers AO arm) all the powers 
requisite to deal with the matter$-yeferred to by the petition 
itself. In the second year.of Henfy'the Fifth, the soldiers in 
Picardy petition them respecting thelz pay ; inthe 15 of Hen. VI. 
the Duke of Gloucester (the Dake Humphrey of Shakspere), 
being chaplain of Calais and govetnor of the tower of Risbanke, 
petitions them to authorize the Treasurer of England to pay his 
soldiers out of some other funds, should the subsidy granted by 
Parliament for that be insufficient.. Imthe 33 of Hen. VL., the Earl 
of Warwick, having been appointed to the situations held by the 
Duke of Gloucester, and not being able to obtain possession of 
either post, petitions the Commons to request the King to ordain, 
with the authority of Parliament, that he should not be im- 
peached for anything that might happen to those places before 
he could get possession of thent. ‘The Countess of Warwick 
petitions them for the repeal of the act by which she was deprived 
of her titles and inheritances. Butnot to cite particular instances 
at greater length, it may suffice to mention the matters to which 
their assent was required, and to prove which cases as above 
might be given from the same authorities. In the last volume 
of the Rolls, including from the twelfth year of Edward the 
Fourth to the last Parliament of Henry the Seventh, there is not 
a single petition granted without their concurrence. 
now wholly under the control of the Crown, of the Court of 


Chancery, or the judges, are decided by them; their assent is | 


required to pardons, to the depriving a peer of his dignity, to 
confirming the King’s gift of a manor, and a feoffment of lands to 
certain persons who were to stand seised thereof to the use of 
his will. It would be difficult to sayin what they did not inter- 
fere ; there was much that could not be done without their con- 
sent then, for which no one thinks of asking their consent at 
present. There are many cases of their recommending persons 
to the King for employment both in civil and military affairs; of 
their praising or impeaching ministers and others for their con- 
duct in war or peace; of their interfering in the treatment and 
exchange of prisoners of war. ‘They reckoned the ransoms of illus- 
trious prisoners as part of the funds of the nation, and required 
strict account of them; the ransoms both of the French and 
Scottish Kings were reckoned as part of the public resources. 


| They were frequently opposed to the Crown, and the pretensions 


of the King. To all concessions they attach conditions either for 
their own benetit or that of the people. Their caution, and the 
grudging spirit with which they vote money, is always strongly 
marked, often amusing, and stands out in strong contrast with 
the facility with which the millions. of the “ estimates’’ are 
voted at the present day. In 1839 they refused an aid till they 
could consult with their constituents. In the following session 
they agreed to give one on certain conditions ; if the conditions 
were not fulfilled, the aid was not to be granted. They remon- 
strate with the King for his extravagance, and will only allow 
the funds they vote to be received by certain persons of their 
own appointing. In 1383 they gave a subsidy under several 
conditions, one of which is that if a peace or truce should be 
agreed to before the second part of it should be duc, not a penny 
of it should be levied (“q’alors nul denier de la darreign moitee 
du quinzisme soit levez, ne briefissez pur lalevez.”’) In 1454 they 
refuse a grant altogether, alleging that the former one was sufli- 
cient, adding, moreover, “for they kan not, may not, ne dar not 
make any moo grantes, considered the great povert and penurie 
that be among the communes of this land, for whom they be 
comen together at this time.”” How much have times changed, 
and yet how well the language of one age describes the cireum- 
stances of another! ‘Who that read the debates of the past ses- 
sion but must have met with the iterated assertions of “ the 
great povert and penurie that be among the communes of this 
In addition to the extensive powers to which we have 


| referred, they had the fullest liberty of speech and freedom of 


| aecess to the person of the Sovereign. 





The estimation which a 
seat in Parliament was then deemed was quite equal to the honour 
in which it isheld by “the gentlemen of England”’ at the present 
day. An undue returm by the sheriff was punished by a fine 
of £100 to the King and £100 to the defrauded candidate, a sum 
which, allowing for the difference in the value of moncy then 
and now, cannot be valaed at less than £3000 of the present cur- 
rency. Men of the highest rank under the degree of a peer 
were then as now to be found among the commons. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the Speaker, De La Mere, was the 
next in lineal succession to the throne.: Yet these men, so 
powertul, so independent in speech and action, the heads and 
directors of all affairs civil .and military—interfering also occa- 
sionally even in matters ecclesiastical, were ‘ paid members ;’’ 
the political party whe insist op this among their other demands 
in their new constitution, have the usage of antiquity to adduce 
in its favour. Nor were their wages at all insignificant in 
amount. From every city and borough 2s. per day was the al- 
lowance of burgesses and citizens, from counties 4s. a day for the 
knights of the shire; these sums qere equal to 30s. and £3 a 
day in money of the present time. Am officer must be high in 
rank in the naval and military service who receives as much now. 
The Commons of England were in fact at one period, and that 
extending over.a long period of time, the depositories of the 
whole power of the kingdom ; the monarchs who were frugal in 
their expenditure, and managed the reyennes of the crown with 
tolerable prudence, were less dependent on them, but where they 
were extravagant in habits, or weak of mind, they were placed 
almost at the mercy of their subjects. Thus Richard the Second 
was deposed by them with all the form and regularity of a pro- 
cedure in « court of law, and’ is evident from the accounts of 
the event, that the Commotis ¢onsidered they were only exer- 
cising an ancient.and recognised right. In the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, however, they began to lose their influence ; the 
confusion consequent on the wars of the Roses, and the destruc- 
tien it carried into all the chief families of the state, followed as 
it was by the sway of an ableand unscrupulous monarch, tended 
to produce this result, In the interval, when the strength of 
the aristocracy Was beaten down by civil-dissensions, and the 
power of a commonalty with wrong 8 of the features of the present 
system of society had not arisen, he contrived to render himself 

ost absolute. But the first open blow at the independence 
of the Commons was pana Re tyrannical son, Henry the 
Eighth, in the eighth year of his reign, in the statute which li- 
mited the franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders in counties, 
@ proof that previously to this the suffrage must haye been more 
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extensive. From this period the power and character of the 
Commons rapidly declined :— 
’Twere long to tell and sad to trace 
Each step from splendour to disgrace. 

We need only look at the page of history for the proof of their 
degradation. Nothing can well exceed in baseness and servility 
the conduct of the Parliament in this and the ensuing reign of 
Elizabeth. ‘They were the ready agents of every act of tyranny 
and inconsistency in the monarch, by whom they were treated 
with all the contempt that an oriental sultan can have for his 
slaves. By the ‘ Maiden Queen”’ they were bullied and scolded 
to an extent which, but that the language’ remains recorded, 
would alike be incredible and inconceivable, the “faithful Com- 
mons,” with the Speaker at their head, trembling in the mean 
time on their knees before her. Even James the First, the least 
courageous of monarchs, could safely insult the Commons; but 
his own weakness of character and his boundless and insane 
profusion, together with the rising spirit ahd wealth of the peo- 
ple rendered the continuance of this system impossible. ‘Those 
who hold the purse have one grand element of power in their 
possession, and this truth the Commons were not long in dis- 
cerning. Every necessity of the King was the means of wring- 
ing from him the restoration of an ancient right or privilege, and 
the whole of the transactions which resulted in the civil war and 
the death of the first Charles was but the struggle of the Com- 
mons to regain the position they lost under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. It is only when we compare the Commons of the pre- 
sent time with those of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and James, 
that we can appreciate the extent of our obligations to the men 
who through much violence, and by means in many respects 
questionable in their character, restored the rights of the Com- 
mons of England. 

But what is the powerof Parliamentnow? ‘The authority of 
Parliament extends over the United Kingdom and allits colonies 
and foreign possessions. There are no other limits to its power of 
making laws for the whole empire than those which are common to 
it and to all other sovereign authority—the willingness of the peo- 
ple to obey, or their power to resist them. It has power to alter 
the constitution of the country, for it is but the constitution 
which the Iast act of Parliament has made. Thus the constitution 
is not the same this year that it was last; nor will it be the same 
next year that itis now. It may take away life by acts of attain- 
der, and make an alien to be as a natural born subject. There 
are some subjects upon which the Parliament is said to have no 
right to legislate, such, for instance as the Church; but the ex- 
pression can mean no more than that it is inexpedient to inter- 
fere at all with such matters by legal enactment. The very 
prayers and services of the Church are prescribed by statute. Par- 
liament has changed the professed religion of the country, and 
has several times altered the succession to the throne.”” To con- 
clude in the words of Sir Edward Coke, “the power of Par- 
liament is so transcendant that it cannot be contined, either for 
causes or persons, within any bounds.” The decisions of more 


| modern judges, however, have shown this opinion to be in some 


degree erroneous. The power of Parliament was circumscribed 
in one particular by the celebrated judgment of Lord Denman in 
Hansard v. Stockdale. 

THE ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The act of the Sovereign alone can call the Parliament toge- 
ther. There have only been two instances of the Lords and Com- 
mons meeting by their own authority, namely, previously to the 
restoration of Charles the Second, and at the revolution of 1688. 
Only in one case can it meet without the summons of the Sove- 
reign—when there happens to be no Parliament existing on the 
demise of the Crown. (Anne, 6. c. 7.) As the Sovereign ap- 
points the time and place of meeting, he, also, at the commence- 
ment of every session, declares to both houses the’cause for which 
they are summoned, in a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Lords, in person, or by commissioners appointed under the 
great seal. Neither house can proceed to business till this has 
been done. It is not necessary, however, when they do proceed 
to business, that they should confine themselves to the questions 
stated in the summons ; they may even refuse to consider any of 
them, and originate other business of their own. This right is 
generally asserted at the commencement of every session, in the 
custom always. observed in the Commons of reading some bill a 
first time pro forma, before taking the royal speech into considera- 
tion. Other business is also frequently done at the same time. 
New writs are issued for places that have become vacant during 
the recess; returns are ordered, and even addresses presented, on 
matters quite unconnected with the speech from the throne. 

PROROGATION AND ADJOURNMENT. 

As the Crown has the power of assembling the Parliament, so 
he has the power of putting a termination to its proceedings ; 
this is either a dissolution or prorogation. The adjournments are 
wholly at the discretion of the two houses. Nor is the Crown 
the sole determining power of the duration of Parliament, since, 
by the statute law, it must terminate at the expiration of seven 
years, if it has been elected so long; the demise of the Crown 
also makes a dissolution. A prorogation suspends all business, 
and every bill before the house at the end of the session must be 
renewed-in the succeeding one. The forms observed at the pro- 
rogations and assemblings of Parliament’ are always the same; 
those of the meeting of the houses, as observed on the present 
oceasion, are described in another part of the present supple- 
ment. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
OPENING OF THE SESSION. 


Thursday being the day fixed for opening the present session 
of Parliament, increased enlivenment was observable’ about the 
West end, and the passing to and fro of: gaudy equipages 
gave note of preparation that the London season had at 
length commenced. The crowds to be met with wending 
their way towards the Houses of Parliament were neither 
numerous nor well dressed; thus affording a convincing 
proof that, however interesting or important the matters to be 
debated, or however popular the great leaders of the anta- 
gonistic parties in the state, the royal pageant’is, after all, the 
great magnet of attraction upon these occasions. For some time 
past it was generally known that her Majesty, by advice of her 
physicians, had declined opening the Parliament in person, the 
avoidance of cxcitement or fatigue being the only real reason 
that existed for this resolve, and the due announcement of the 
fact prevented anything like public disappointment. 
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THE FASHIONS. 


Paris, Rue Chaussée d’Antin, 29th January, 1843. 

Mon cher Monsieur,—One of the greatest changes which the present year 
has produced is the revival of the fashion of necklaces, the wearing of 
which is now becoming extremely general. We have lately remarked many 
of these very beautiful articles on the persons of our most exalted fashion- 
ables ; which, whether regarded in the light of richness or elegance, deserved 
mention, more especially those composed of emeralds and fine pearls. With 
these are worn elastic bracelets, which embrace the arm at any part, and 
which have the further convenience of never becoming unfastened or being 
lost by reason of the failure of snaps, as they adapt themselves to the size 
of the arm on whatever point they may be placed. At the Ambassadress of 
Austria’s ball, which took piace on Monday last, we remarked some very 
beautiful dresses, and, amongst others, one which, for its extreme beauty, 
deserves especial mention. It was a robe with triple and quadruple bouf- 
fants (a description of puffing) of tulle, interspersed with narrow ribbons 
issuing from rosettes; the corsages are pointed, descending upon the hips, 
with very short draperies, and sleeves trimmed with plissés (plaits) of tulle ; 
the whole forming a remarkably pretty toilette. The lightness and the fresh- 
ness of these trimmings, when applied to heavy stuffs, imparts to them some 
portion of their own airy appearance. There was another robe at the same 
party, if possible, still prettier than the above. It was a simple robe of 
tulle, with two rosettes upon the front of the skirt, and fixed upon it by 
bouquets of flowers. But the great triumph of the evening was a robe of 
rose-coloured taffety covering a petticvuat of mohair of the same colour, 
open in front, attached to the point of the corsage, and draped at the sides; 





were among the many distinguished individuals who were desirous to 
testify their esteem on this melancholy occasion ; but, in acc ordance 
with the wishes of the members of the deceased gentleman’s family, 
their attendance was gratefully declined. 

The vault in which the deceased is interred is a very ancient one, 
having been erected more than 200 years since. It had fallen into 
decay, and was advertised some time since. No person coming for- 
ward to own it, the vicar, Mr. Drummond, has appropriate d it to his 
own use, and the deceased is the first member of his family whose 
body has been deposited therein. 

The whole of the arrangements of the funeral were under the di- 
rection of Mr. Newson, of Grosvenor-mews, New Bond-street, and 
reflect much credit upon that gentleman. 

Tt is a most curious coincidence that here lie the remains of Spen- 
cer Percival, who was shot by Bellingham. Thus two parties con- 
nected with the government, and slain by assassins, lie togeth er in 
Charlton Church. 





CHARLTON CHURCH. 


Chariton Church is a picturesque object ; its square tower being 
surrounded by trees—their foliage relieving the weather-stained tur- 
rets of the old building. To the geologist Charlton is well known 
and oft frequented. Its extensive pits afford, in addition to a know- 
ledge of the surrounding strata, a variety of fossils most prized by 
those who best know them. Chariton Wood is also prized by bota- 
nists, as affording several rare plants. The scenery around is varied 
and romantic. 

There, with pendent boughs, 
The thick shrubs cling, and stragg!ing oaks protrude 
Their pollard trunks, with ivy close enwreath’d ; 
While slender ashlins o’er the stony brow 
Bend their grey stems, and quiver in the breeze. 

Near the church is a building erected in princely style by Sir Adam 
Newton, and with which is connected a curious story. It is said that 
it contained a chimney-piece so exquisitely polished that Lord Doune 
saw reflected in it a robbery committed at Shooter’s Hill, and that 
he was able, in consequence, to despatch his servants so promptly 
as to secure the delinquent. 





the petticoat was covered with two large volants (a sort of deep flounce) of 
point lace, which, in fact, gave it the appearance of a robe of lace. The cor- 
sage, which was brought to a point, descended upon the hips; the upper 
part of it was surmounted by a turn-back collar of two rows of lace; the 
one lying flat upon the border of the robe, and the other gathered around 
it. In many of the toilettes at the Opera and the Italians 1 have remarked 
that beads are much worn in head-dresses. Coiffures, forming a sort of 
light sprinkling of pearls, or of black or blue stones, and, with necklaces of 
large pearls, are very fashionable. The berthes, also, are trimmed with 
beads, fringes, and ribbons, &c.; and the gloves, worn with bracelets richly 
ornamented, have also a grand effect. Some of our ultra-fashionables have 
Jately patronized what are called Algerien slippers, which are certainly not a 
little remarkable for their rich, as well as their very uncommon appearance. 
They are made of stuffs, embroidered with gold and pearls, and are fastened 
with a gold lace terminated with a tassel. Sometimes they have round the 
slipper a slight turning back of the lining of a similar stuff, trimmed with 
gold or silk fringe. Adieu, mon ami. HENRIETTE DE B. 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE MR. E. DRUMMOND. 

The mortal remains of the above lamented gentleman were on 
Tuesday last consigned to their last resting-place, in the churchyard 
of Charlton, near Woolwich, Kent. 

In accordance with the expressed desire of the deceased’s relatives, 
the funeral was conducted in the most private manner, and the 
mourners consisted solely of members of the Drummond family. 

he mournful cavalcade left Grosvenor-street at the early hour of 
eight o’clock on its way to Charlton. The procession moved on- 
wards in the following order :— 
Mutes. 
Page, bearing the plume of feathers. 
The hearse, 
Drawn by four horses, containing the body of the deceased, and 
supported by eight hearse pages as bearers. 
Mourning coach, 
Drawn by four horses, containing the following members of 
the deceased’s family :— 
Col. Berkeley Drummond, Rev. Arthur Drummond, 
Mr. Charles Drummond, Mr. C. Drummond, jun. 
The private carriage of the deceased. 

The route taken was over Vauxhall-bridge, by Kennington and 
Camberwell to New Cross, thence to Deptford, and over Blackheath 
to Charlton, at which place the procession arrived abont ten minutes 
past eleven. On reaching the churchyard, the body of the deceased 
gentleman was met by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Boscawen, vicar of 
Wotton, near Dorking, Surrey, who commenced reading the service 
for the burial of the dead. ‘The church was fully attended by the 
most respectable inhabitants of the neighbourhood, all of whom ap- 
peared to be much affected by the scene. The coffin having been 
placed in the centre aisle, the mourners took their seats, and the ce- 
remony proceeded. At the conclusion of the service, the mournful 
cavalcade moved towards the vault prepared for the reception of the 
body at the eastern extremity of the churchyard. The scene at this 
moment was of the most painful character. ‘The melancholy cir- 
cumstances under which the deceased met his death had an evident 
effect on those assembled, and the greatest sympathy was manifested 
by all present. The three brothers of the deceased were very much 
affected, and, when the coffin was lowered into the vault, the feelings 
of Colonel Dremmond were completely overcome. The prayers 
being ended, the brothers took their last look on the coffin containing 
the remains of their deceased relative, and soon after left the spot 
under feelings of the deepest emotion. 

The coffin was covered with black furniture, and surmounted by a 
brass plate bearing the following inscription :— 

* Edward Drummond, Esq., 
Died January 25, 1843, 
Atatis sue, 50.”’ 

The great respect entertained for the deceased induced a large 
number of his friends to request permission to pay the last tribute of 
his remains by attending the funeral, which was prevented solely on 
account of the numerous applications made. Their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke of Cambridge, and Duchess of Gloucester, and Princess 
Sophia, and the Duke of Wellington, and Sir Robert and Lady Peel, 














PORTRAIT OF DANIEL.M‘'NAUGHTEN, 


THE MARKETS. 

Corn ExcHANGE.—Since our repert on this day se’nnight, the receipts 
of English wheat up to our markets, coastwise and by land carriage and 
sample, have been tolerably good, but not to say extensive; while the gene- 
ral quality of the samples, arising from the prevailing humid atmosphere, 
has proved rather inferior. On each market day the demand for all descrip- 
tions has proved very inactive, and the quotations have suffered an abate- 
ment of 1s per quarter. In foreign wheat so little has been doing that the 
rates bave been nominally unaltered. Good sound barley has supported its 
value, but other sorts have been purchased on easier terms. Malt has mostly 
gone off as it has come to hand, yet the currencies have been with difficulty 
supported. Oats, beans, peas, and flour have been dull, but without any 
further abatement in prices. 

Arrivais.—Eaglish : wheat, 3770, barley, 2910, oats, 7869, and malt, 3730 
quarters, flour, 1790 sacks; Iris: oats, 6140 quarters. 

Enylish.—Wheat, Kssex and Kent, red, 423 to 533; ditto white, 548 to 58a; 
Norfolk and Suffolk, red, 49s to 57s; do. white, 51s to 58; rye, 34s to 388; 
grinding barley, 22s to 28s; malting do., 288 to 31s; Chevalier, 328 to 34s; 
Suffolk and Norfolk malt, 56s to 62s; brown do., 50s to 54s; Kingston and 
Ware, 56s to 62s; Chevalier, 63s; Yorkshire and Lincolnshire feed oats, 258 
to 248; potato do., 258 to 26s; Youghal and Cork, black, 178 to 188; do. 
white, 19s to 20s; tick beans, new, 34s to 368; do. old, 34s to 388 ; grey peas, 
36s to 388; maple, 33s to 343; white, 30s to 358; boilers, 328 to 378; per 

uarter. Town-made flour, 44s to 458; Suffolk, 38s to 40s; Stockton and 

orkshire, 368 to 380; per 280 lbs. Foreign.—Free wheat, 508 to 58s. In 
Bond.—Barley, 208; Oats, new, 158 to 178; do. feed, 148 to 168; beans, 20s 
to 268; peas, 238 to 27s; per quarter. Flour, America, 228 to 248; Baltic, 
22s per barrel. 4 , 

The Seed Market.—We have had a few transactions in clover seed ; but in 
other kinds next to nothing has been passing. F . 

The following are the present rates :—Linseed, English, sowing, 488 to 578; 
Baltic, crushing, 428 to 45s; Mediterranean and Odessa, 458 to 468; hemp, 
seed, 358 to 468; per quarter; coriander, 103 to 188 per cwt.; brown must- 
ard seed, 10s to lls; white do., 10s to 10s 6d; tares, 5s Od to 5s 9d per 
bushel; English rapeseed, new, 307 to 33/ per last of ten quarters. Linseed 
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cakes, English, 102 to 102 108; do. foreign, 72 to 72 10s per 1000; rapeseed 
cakes, 515s. to 62 per ton. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 49s 3¢; barley, 278 8d; oats,~'s 0d ; 
rye, 30s 4d; beans, 27s 10d; peas, 30s 4d. 

Imperial Averages of Six Weeks which govern Duty.—Wheat, 478 114; 
Barley, = 9d; Oats, 17s 1d; Rye, 29s 4d; Beans, 288 Od; Peas, 308 3d 
per quarter. 

Duty on Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 208 01; Barley, 108 0d; Oats, 88 Od 
Rye, lls pe SR —- —) ae ae P 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread are from 7d to 744; of ho 
ditto, 6d to 64d for the 41b loaf. — 

Tea.—We have had but few parcels offering privately since our last. The 
demand continues tolerably firm, and good common Congou cannot be had 
under ls 3d to 1s44d cash. No public sales have been yet declared. 

Sugar.—This market has again ruled inactive. The finest descriptions of 
sugar, however, have realised full prices; but the middling and inferior 
kinds have fallen 1s per cwt, , 

Coffee.—Although the value of this article remains very low, dealers are 
operating with much caution; hence a very small amount of business has 
been donethisweek. = . 

Cocoa.—West India is in fair demand, at full rates, with a full average 
supply on offer, 

Pepper.—160 pockets white have produced at auction 3d for very ordi- 
nary, and 6ad for fair quality. ; 

Jute.—200 bales have gone off publicly, at 16 to €16 2s 6d per ton. 

Saltpetre.—This article is rather declining. 827 bags Calcutta have sola 
.at 26s to 26s 6d for lllbs refraction ; 26s to 26s 6d for 74 ditto; and 27s for 
43ibs refraction. : 

Cochineal.— We have very little inquiry for cochineal. 110 bags Mexican 
have changed hands at 4s to 4s 9d for good fair blacks; and 3s 8d to 3s lid 
per lb for good fair and good silvers—being a decline of 2d. 

Spelter.—Sales are reported on the spot at £23 per ton. 

Tallow.—The market is quiet, with little doing. The latest quotation is 
46s 3d on the spot, 44s 6d to 45s for forward delivery. 

Potatoes.—On account of the prevailing fine weather, the demand for po- 
tatoes still rules heavy, and the present rates are from 30s to 60s per ton. 

Hops.—The best yearlings, both in pockets and bags, are selling at full 
prices ; but otherwise the demand is in a sluggish state. 

Coals.—Adair’s, 15s 6d; Chester Main, 16s; New Tanfield, 14s 6d; Ord’s 
Redheugh, 148; West Wylam, 16s; Hotspur, 17s; W. E. Lambton, 19s 6d; 
Stewart’s, 19s 9d; Adelaide, 19s 3d per ton. Ships arrived, 89. 

Smithfield.—We have had but moderate supplies of fat stock on offer here 
this week, yet the demand has ruled excessively heavy, and prices bave had 
a downward tendency. Beef, from 3s to 4s 2d; mutton, 3s to 48 2d; veal, 
48 to 58; and pork, 3s 10d to 4s 8d per 8 Ibs., to sink the offals. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—The arrivals of slaughtered meat up to these 
markets, from Scotland and various parts of England, have amounted this 
week to nearly 4000 carcases, which have produced a very heavy general in- 
quiry, at the following quotations :—Beef, from 2s 10d to 3s 6d; mutton, 
3s to 3s 8d; veal, 48 to 4s 8d; and pork, 3s 6d to 4s 6d per 8 Ibs., by the 
carcase. Rosert HERBERT. 





COMMERCE AND MONEY. 

The information received from the manufacturing districts since our last publication has 
been more satisfactory than for some time past. In Coventry and its neighbourhood the 
silk trade is undergoing a visible improvement (although the consumptien is considerably 
interfered with by French silk goods, to a considerable extent supplied by smugglers). 
The inquiries now in progress into the Custom-house relaxed manner of collecting the pro 
tective duties on the importation of foreign manufactures will, it is expected generally by 
the silk trade,end in the entire suppression of the illegal introduction of French silk 
goods in particular into this country ; and then our silk-weavers at home, by increasing the 
supply of goods, will at the same time improve the trade, and reduce the value of their ma 
nufactures within the means of the great body of consumers to pay for them. From 
Paisley the advices are again favourable respecting the gradual but slow reaction in the 
silk and shawl trades to which we have latterly had the satisfaction toallude. The trans- 
actions of the week at Leeds, Rochdale, Gloucester, and other places wherein woollen 
goods are manufactured, have been again rather considerable for the season of the year, 
and the raw material is gradually rising in value. ‘ 

In the cotton trade the operations at the present time of the year seldom attract much of 
the publie attention; but, after the late violent depression in this great department of ow 
manufacturing industry, it is a pleasing task again to have the opportunity of repeating 
that, in Manchester, Glasgow, and other places connected with this branch of our com- 
merce, the labourers continue to be productively employed. 

In Mincing-lane the demand for colonial and Indian produce has continued dull, and 
sugars of all descriptions are again lower. The brokers generally are disposed to make 
sales, but this cannot be done to any great extent in the present state of the trade. Of 
teas, some private sales have been effected during the week, at what are called full prices. 
A large public sale, however, is advertised for the middle of this month, the result of which 
will probably give a tone to the market, and render prices more fixed than they latterly 

ve been. In the drug market, and more particularly in the article of Tarkey opium, the 
dealers wait the arrival of the East India and China mails, now hourly expected, before 
they venture to extend their operations, and in prices, consequently, little or rather no 
alteration can now be noted. Business generally is becoming more legitimate than 1 
latterly has been ; it is now settling down into actual transactions for consumption. 

In the corn trade the demand is exceedingly dull, and it is difficult to obtain even the 
prices of the previous week. # 

he greatest difficulty in the City at the present moment is the profitable and safe 
employment of money. There is no difference at present im the prices of Consols for 
money and in those for the time settlement, and the fluctuation in them throughout this 
week has been confined to somewhere about # per cent., 944 to 954 being a high price to 
pay for an anuual income of 3 per cent, but such is the present reduction in the actual value 
of woney. In mining and railroad shares considerable activity still continues to be exhi 
bited, but no further improvement in their prices has occurred during this week. On the 
Foreign Stock Exchange very little enterprise is discernible in any foreign bond transactions, 
and consequently no alteration in the late value ot them can be neted, with the exception of 
Mexican bonds, which have declined nearly 1 per cent. The half monthly time account on 
this exchange was arranged in the beginning of this week, without any defaulters having 
been declared. 





BRITISH FUNDS.—(CLOSING PRICES).—Fripay. 
Bank Stock, 173 India Stock 267 pm 
3 per Cent Red., 95} Ditto Bonds 61 pm 
3 per Cent Cons. 94j Ditto Old Annuities, 
34 per Cent Red., 102 Ditto New Annuities, 
New 34 per Cent. 1014 Ex. Bilis, 10002., 2d.,63 pm 
New 5 per Cent. Ditto 5007.,63 pm 
Long Annuities to expire Ditto Small, 65 pm 
Jan. 1860, 12 13-16 Bank Stock for Account, 
Oct. 1859, India Stock for Ope., 
Jan. 1860, | Consols tor Upg., 94) 
SHARES. 
London and Blackwall (— p), 5 
London and Birmingham (100p),2104 
Ditto Thirds (32 p), 
Ditto New shares (2 p), 364 
London and SfSonth Western 
(#41 Gs. 10d. p), 694 


Bristol and Exeter (70 p). 

Edinburgh and Glasgow (5% p), 474 

Great Western Railway (65 p), 93 
Ditto New Shares (50 p), 674 
Ditto Fifth (12 p), 174 

Loudon and Brighton (50 p). 37° 


THE LUNVON GAZLETTK 
Turspay, 7 ! 

DECLARATION OF INSOLVENCY.—T. BOMELORTH, Kingston-upon-Hull, ship 
builuer 

SANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—J. BUCKTHOUGHT, Fast Looe, Cornwall, currier 
JANE JONES, Carnarvon, woolleu draper. 

BANKRUPTS.—F. FENTON, Little Peter-street, Westminster, grocer. W. WOODS 
sen, and W. WOODS, jun., Newgate-street, City, general hardy tmar. R. AMI N 
: TURNER, Blackburn, Lancashire, 
DWELL, York, iron J. RIDSDALE, Leeds, suuff mer 
q rpool, wine and spirit 1 hant. D. ROBERTSON, Liverpool}, 
merchant. R. KRYMER, Manchester, house painter and plasterer. VT. CARTWRIGHT 
Heaton Norris, Lancashire, banker. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—JANET and MARY LANG, Edinburgh, letters of 
furnished lodgings. T. FEA, Lerwick, collector of customs. J.SMITH and SON, Glas 
gow, merchants. T. CRUIKSHANK, Aberdeen, innkeeper. J. WEIR, Brachead, Auchin 
ieck, farmer. ARTHUR and MATHESON, Glasgow, clothiers. 









cotton spinners. 








Farpay, Fes. 3. 

WAR OFPICE, Jan. 17.—Mremonanvum.—in commemoration of the distinguished 
services and of the gallantry displayed by her Majesty’s troops which have been recent!; 
employed on the coasts and in the rivers of China, her Majesty has been graciousty pleased 
to permit the undermentioned Corps, viz:—18th (Royal Irish) Regiment of Foot, 26th (the 
Caineronian) Regiment of Foot, 49th (the Princess Charlotte of Wales's or the Hertford 
shire) Regiment of Foot, 55th (the Westmoreland) Regiment of Foot, and 98th Re gimen 
of Foot, to bear on their colours and appointments the word “Chine,” end the device cr 
“the Dragon.” 

BANKRUPTS —F, CUTTS Kennington, Kent, seedsman. W. MARSHAL! 
Worthing, Butcher. A. NORTON, Edward’s-street, Portraan-sqvare, upholsterer. 1" 
HERRIDG., o pyrt VW udiowu-or-ce,, Clerkenwell, buiider. W. MAYS, Brgstock, North 
amptonshire, feltmonger. L. ROBINSON, Baliingdon, Essex, miliwright. 8. PRES 
LAND and H. J. OSBALDISTON, Castle-court, Lawrence-Lane, warehousemen. | 
NOWELL, Hudderstield, currier. E. CRAGG, Kendal, Westmoreland, innkeeper. BD 
LANE, Derby, innkeeper. R. WHISTON, Clun, Shropshire, shoemaker. T. KNOWLES, 
}. LEWIS, and E. DODD, Dadley, Worcestershire, foundrymen. G. THOMPSON, Man 
chester, solicitor. W. MOSS, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollen-draper. T. MOSS, Newport 
Grange, Yorkshire, brick-maker. C. PICKSLAY, Sheftield, merchant. H. PARKER, © 
SHORE, J. BREWIN, and J, RODGERS, Shetield, brokers. G. 1. CASWELL, 1Bir- 
minghaw, glass dealer. E. OLLERENSHAW, Manchester, hat manufacturer. R. T. 





BIRTHS. 

At Malta, the Lady Selina Henry, daughter of the late Marquis of Hastings, of a daughter 
——At Coton House, Warwick, the Lady Jane Johnstone Douglas, of a daughter.——At 
Balbirnie, Fife, N.B., the Lady Georgiana Balfour, of a daughter. 

RIAGE. 

At Louth, the Rev. A. Paton, of Louth, to Ellen, daughter of the late Rev. FE. Thorold 
rector of Hougham, near Grantham. 

DEATHS. 

On Friday, the 27th ult., aged 55, Skinner Hancox, Esq., late Lieutenant-Colonel 7th 
Dragoon Guards.——At Chichester, Henry, youngest son of W. Titchener, Esq., Mayor of 
the city, aged 23.——Mr. Walter Watkins, of Kington, Hereford, in his 81st year.——At 
Chester-place, Regent’s-park, Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq., barrister at-law. —— At 
Taunton, E. J. Bunter, Esq:, late of the Admiralty. 
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PRESENT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


The present session of Parliament opens under circumstances 
calculated to render it one of the most interesting and important 
of any similar occasion within the last ten years. It is far from 
improbable that ini the coming war of politics we shall see some 
new combinations of forces; the state of the country at home, 
its relations abroad, all present points of the deepest interest— 
all furnish abundant matter for the consideration of PARLIAMENT, 
which is now about to decide upon the merits of much that has 
passed, as well to legislate for the future. F 

As it is our principle to avail ourselves of every opportunity 
to give the public full and complete information on topics and 
events of immediate interest, we have this week devoted a sup- 
PLEMENT to the proceedings of the opening of the session, and 
a copious report of the first night’s debate, published at the same 
hour as by the morning journals—a thing, we believe, never be- 
fore attempted by any weekly journal. 

Before we proceed to the details of this event, we think it 
would not be unappropriate to the occasion to give a brief 
sketch of the origin and general history of Parliament, for, 
like every other human institution, it has illustrated and proved 
the “eternity of change.’’ The parliaments of our Henries and 
Edwards as little resembled the body of senators who met at 
Westminster on Thursday last, as the preseut state of the city in 
which they are called together is like that which met the eyes 
of a contemporary of such events as the deposition of Richard 
the Second or the battle of Bannockburn. Constitution, powers, 
functions, all have been altered—they have “waxed old asa 
garment, and as a garment have they been changed ;”" but the 
institution itself remains, adapted to the new forms of society, 
uctive as ever, and powerful both for evil and for good. 

The endeavour to trace such an institution as Parliament to 
its remote origin, is much like following the stream of a large 
river to its source ; we find so many tributaries falling into it in 
different places, and augmenting the main current, that by the 
time we have gone pretty high up towards what we regard as its 
springs, it becomes difficult to say which is the principal branch, 
and which merely the one contributing to swell it. Thus every 
history of Parliament begins by identifying it with the Michel- 
synoth, or great council—the Michel-gemote, or great meeting— 
and the Wittena-gemote, or meeting of wise men—all which terms 
were used by our Saxon forefathers to designate the gatherings 
of their chief men for deliberative and legislative purposes, and, 
in all probability, for judicial functions also. But the points in 


which these meetings, and what we generally understand by the | 


term parliament, resembled each other, are far less in number 
than those in which they differ. The former were at first but 
the rude gatherings of the warriors of the north, when they first 
made themselves formidable to the inhabitants of southern 
Europe, on such occasions as the choice of a leader or a king, 
and which after times moulded into a form more adapted for a 
race not entirely or exclusively martial. How they were elected 
or chosen is but imperfectly known; but down to a far later 
period than that in which they existed, the suffrage by which 
they were chosen was far more general, in proportion to the 
number of the population, than it is at the present day. The 
earliest mention of the term “ Parliament’’ occurs in the pre- 
amble to the Statute of Westminster, in 1272. The word appears 
to have a Norman-French origin. It is composed of the mo- 
narch, the lords spiritual and temporal (the House of Lords), 
and the knights, citizens, and burgesses (the House of Com- 
mons). Blackstone has defined its constitution at the earliest 
period at which it becomes marked with any distinctness. “ The 
main constitution of Parliament as it now stands was marked out 
so long ago as the 17th year of King John, a.p. 1214, in the great 
charter granted by that prince, wherein he promises to summon 
all archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and greater barons, per- 
sonally, and all other tenants in chief under the crown, by the 
sheriff and bailiffs, to meet at a certain place with forty days’ 
notice to assess aids and scatages when necessary ; and this con- 
stitution has subsisted in fact, at least, from the year 1266, the 


49 Hen. 3rd, there being still extant writs of that date to | 


summon knights, citizens, and burgesses to Parliament.” <A 
statute of the 15 of Edw. II. declares that the matters to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament for the good of the realm should be treated 
“according as had been before before accustomed.”’ This, as 
observed by Mr. Hallam, “ not only establishes by a legislative 
declaration the present constitution of Parliament, but recognises 
it as already standing upon a custom of some length of time.” 
The authority of Parliament has been very different at different 
times, and powerful as it is at present, it has been much more 
extensive, indeed, under the sway of the Plantagenets, it was 
almost boundless; it was much circumscribed by the Tudors, 
and under Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth its power was totally 
destroyed; the growing spirit of the people restored it to much, 
but far from all its original importance during the struggle with 
the Stuarts, A few instances of its ancient privileges may be 

uoted with advantage, to enable us to compare the present with 
the past. It is evident from recorded facts, that the Parliaments 
of old meddled with matters that neither Peers nor Commons 
would now dream of touching. They possessed all the rights 
and priviloges they now enjoy, and many others joined with 
them. Nor does it seem that their extensive powers were placed 
exclusively in the Peers. The Parliament rolls, from the time 
they have been preserved, are more occupied with the proceed- 
ings of the Commons than of the Peers. To begin, for instance, 
with one of the most important of the present privileges of 
Parliament, the right vested in the Commons that all money 
bills should originate with them ; this was not only enjoyed by 
the most ancient of our Parliaments, but all bills affecting the 
community originated with the Commons in the first instance,— 
from entailing the inheritance of the Crown to the enclosing a 
common. This is proved by the rolls of Parliament, from the 
first year from which they have been preserved. 'To the Com- 
mons was left almost entirely the business of legislature, the 
Lords confining themselves to their judicial functions, or to 
their duties as councillors of the Crown. We will give a few 
instances out of a vast mass of cases drawn from the rolls of 
Parliament, and from the Cotton papers. All the states con- 
curred in the election of Henry the Fourth to the crown. The 
bills for settling the crown on Edward the Fourth, Richard the 
Third, and Henry the Seventh, all originated with the Commons. 
Petitions for the confirmation of a Queen’s dowry, for the gift 
of reversions, for grants of lands and privileges, even when adé 
dressed to the king, are recorded as being referred to the Com- 
mons first, and after the significant entry, in the quaint-looking 
Norman French of the period, ‘ a cest bille les communes sount 
assentuz,’”’ are taken into consideration by the Lords. But it is 





not only from their own records that the evidences of their 
importance in the state are to be drawn. Better proofs, if pos- 
sible, are furnished by the opinion in which they were held by 
their contemporaries. They are more frequently petitioned than 
the Lords or the monarch ; petitions are even presented to them 
by members of the House of Peers, which would hardly have 
been the case had the Peers 2 awry all the powers 
requisite to deal with the matter$-jyeferred to by the petition 
itself. In the second year of Henfy'the Fifth, the soldiers in 
Picardy petition them respecting thelr pay ; inthe 15 of Hen. VI. 
the Duke of Gloucester (the Dnké HL 

being chaplain of Calais and govetnor,of the tower of Risbanke, 
petitions them to authorize the Treasurer of England to pay his 
soldiers out of some other funds, should the subsidy granted by 
Parliament for that be insufficient. Inthe 33 of Hen. VLI., the Earl 
of Warwick, having been appointed to the situations held by the 
Duke of Gloucester, and not being able to obtain possession of 
either post, petitions the Commons to request the King to ordain, 
with the authority of Parliament, that he should not be im- 
peached for anything that might happen to those places before 
he could get possession of thenr... “The Countess of Warwick 
petitions them for the repeal of the act by which she was deprived 
of her titles and inheritances. But not to cite particular instances 
at greater length, it may suffice to mention the matters to which 
their assent was required, and to prove which cases as above 
might be given from the same authorities. In the last volume 
of the Rolls, including from the twelfth year of Edward the 
Fourth to the last Parliament of Henry the Seventh, there is not 
a single petition granted without their concurrence. Matters 
now wholly under the control of the Crown, of the Court of 
Chancery, or the judges, are decided by them; their assent is 
required to pardons, to the depriving a peer of his dignity, to 
confirming the King’s gift of a manor, and a feoffment of lands to 
certain persons who were to stand seised thereof to the use of 
his will. It would be difficult to sayin what they did not inter- 
fere ; there was much that could not be done without their con- 
sent then, for which no one thinks of asking their consent at 
present. There are many cases of their recommending persons 
to the King for employment both in civil and military affairs ; of 
their praising or impeaching ministers and others for their con- 
duct in war or peace; of their interfering in the treatment and 
exchange of prisoners of war. They reckoned the ransoms of illus- 
| trious prisoners as part of the funds of the nation, and required 
| strict account of them; the ransoms both of the French and 
| Scottish Kings were reckoned as part of the public resources. 
They were frequently opposed to the Crown, and the pretensions 
of the King. To all concessions they attach conditions either for 
their own benefit or that of the people. Their caution, and the 
grudging spirit with which they vote money, is always strongly 
marked, often amusing, and stands out in strong contrast with 
the facility with which the millions of the “ estimates” are 
voted at the present day. In 1839 they refused an aid till they 
could consult with their constituents. In the following session 
they agreed to give one on certain conditions ; if the conditions 
were not fulfilled, the aid was not to be granted. They remon- 
strate with the King for his extravagance, and will only allow 
the funds they vote to be received by certain persons of their 
own appointing. In 1383 they gave a subsidy under several 
conditions, one of which is that if a peace or truce should be 
agreed to before the second part of it should be duc, not a penny 





du quinzisme soit levez, ne briefissez purlalevez.”’) In 1454 they 
refuse a grant altogether, alleging that the former one was sufli- 
cient, adding, moreover, “ for they kan not, may not, ne dar not 
make any moo grantes, considered the great povert and penurie 
that be among the communes of this land, for whom they be 
comen together at this time.’’ How much have times changed, 
and yet how well the language of one age describes the cireum- 
stances of another! Who that read the debates of the past ses- 
| sion but must have met with the iterated assertions of ‘the 
| great povert and penurie that be among the communes of this 
land?’ In addition to the extensive powers to which we have 
referred, they had the fullest liberty of speech and freedom of 
| aecess to the person of the Sovereign. The estimation which a 
| seat in Parliament Was then deemed was quite equal to the honour 
in which it isheld by “the gentlemen of England”’ at the present 
day. An undue return by the sheriff was punished by a fine 
of £100 to the King and £100 to the defrauded candidate, a sum 
which, allowing for the difference in the value of moncy then 
and now, cannot be valied at less than £3000 of the present cur- 
rency. Men of the highest rank under the degree of a peer 
were then as now to be found among the commons. In the 
reign of Richard the Second, the Speaker, De La Mere, was the 
next in lineal succession to the throne. Yet these men, so 
powertul, so independent in speech and action, the heads and 
directors of all affairs civil and military—interfering also occa- 
sionally even in matters ecclesiastical, were ‘ paid members ;”’ 
the political party who insist on this among their other demands 
in their new constitution, have the usage of antiquity to adduce 
in its fayour. Nor were their wages at all insignificant in 
amount. From every city and borough 2s. per day was the al- 
lowance of burgesses and citizens, from counties 4s. a day for the 
knights of the shire; these sums were equal to 30s. and £3 a 
day in money of the present time. “Am officer must be high in 
rank in the naval and military service who receives as much now. 
The Commons of England were in fact at one period, and that 
extending over.a long period of time, the depositories of the 
whole power of the kingdom ; the monarchs who were frugal in 
their expenditure, and managed the reyennes of the crown with 
tolerable prudence, were less dependent on'them, but where they 
were extravagant in habits, or weak of mind, they were placed 
almost at the mercy of their subjects. Thus Richard the Second 
was deposed by them with all the form and regularity of a pro- 
cedure in a court of law, and#® is evident from the accounts of 
the event, that the Commons considered they were only exer- 
cising an ancient.and recognised right. In the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, however, they began to lose their influence ; the 
confusion consequent on the wars of the Roses, and the destruc- 
tien it carried into all the chief families of the state, followed as 
it was by the sway of an able and unscrupulous monarch, tended 
to produce this result, In the interyal, when the strength of 
the aristocracy Was beaten down by civil:dissensions, and the 
power of a commondalty with many of the features of the present 
system of society had not arisen, he contrived to render himself 

ost absolute. But the first open blow at the independence 
of the Commons was made ee tyrannical son, Henry the 
Eighth, in the eighth year of reign, in the statute which li- 





mited the franchise to the forty-shilling freeholders in counties, 
@ proof that previously to this the suffrage must have been more 
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extensive. From this period the power and character of the 
Commons rapidly declined :— 
’Twere long to tell and sad to trace 
Each step from splendour to disgrace. 

We need only look at the page of history for the proof of their 
degradation. Nothing can well exceed in baseness and servility 
the conduct of the Parliament in this and the ensuing reign of 
Elizabeth. ‘They were the ready agents of every act of tyranny 
and inconsistency in the monarch, by whom they were treated 
with all the contempt that an oriental sultan can have for his 
slaves. By the ‘ Maiden Queen”’ they were bullied and scolded 
to an extent which, but that the language’ remains recorded, 
would alike be incredible and inconceivable, the “ faithful Com- 
mons,” with the Speaker at their head, trembling in the mean 
time on their knees before her. Even James the First, the least 
courageous of monarchs, could safely insult the Commons; but 
his own weakness of character and his boundless and insane 
profusion, together with the rising spirit and wealth of the peo- 
ple rendered the continuance of this system impossible. ‘Those 
who hold the purse have one grand element of power in their 
possession, and this truth the Commons were not long in dis- 
cerning. Every necessity of the King was the means of wring- 
ing from him the restoration of an ancient right or privilege, and 
the whole of the transactions which resulted in the civil war and 
the death of the first Charles was but the struggle of the Com- 
mons to regain the position they lost under the Tudors and the 
Stuarts. It is only when we compare the Commons of the pre- 
sent time with those of Henry the Eighth, Elizabeth, and James, 
that we can appreciate the extent of our obligations to the men 
who through much violence, and by means in many respects 
questionable in their character, restored the rights of the Com- 
mons of England. 

But what is the power of Parliamentnow? ‘The authority of 
Parliament extends over the United Kingdom and all its colonies 
and foreign possessions. There are no other limits to its power of 
making laws for the whole empire than those which are common to 
it and to all other sovereign authority—the willingness of the peo- 
ple to obey, or their power to resist them. It has power to alter 
the constitution of the country, for it is but the constitution 
which the last act of Parliament has made. Thus the constitution 
is not the same this year that it was last; nor will it be the same 
next year that itis now. It may take away life by acts of attain- 
der, and make an alien to be as a natural born subject. ‘There 
are some subjects upon which the Parliament is said to have no 
right to legislate, such, for instance as the Church; but the ex- 
pression can mean no more than that it is inexpedient to inter- 
fere at all with such matters by legal enactment. The very 
prayers and services of the Church are prescribed by statute. Par- 
liament has changed the professed religion of the country, and 
has several times altcred the succession to the throne.”” To con- 
clude in the words of Sir Edward Coke, “the power of Par- 
liament is so transcendant that it cannot be contined, either for 
causes or persons, within any bounds.” The decisions of more 
modern judges, however, have shown this opinion to be in some 
degree erroneous. The power of Parliament was circumscribed 
in one particular by the celebrated judgment of Lord Denman in 
Hansard v. Stockdale. 

THE ASSEMBLING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The act of the Sovereign alone can call the Parliament toge- 
ther. There have only been two instances of the Lords and Com- 
mons meeting by their own authority, namely, previously to the 
restoration of Charles the Second, and at the revolution of 1688. 
Only in one case can it meet without the summons of the Sove- 
reign-—when there happens to be no Parliament existing on the 
demise of the Crown. (Anne, 6. c. 7.) As the Sovereign ap- 
points the time and place of meeting, he, also, at the commence- 
ment of every session, declares to both houses the cause for which 
they are summoned, in a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Lords, in person, or by commissioners appointed under the 
great seal. Neither house can proceed to business till this has 
been done. It is not necessary, however, when they do proceed 
to business, that they should confine themselves to the questions 
stated in the summons ; they may even refuse to consider any of 
them, and originate other business of their own. This right is 
generally asserted at the commencement of every session, in the 
custom always. observed in the Commons of reading some bill a 
first time pro forma, before taking the royal speech into considera- 
tion. Other business is also frequently done at the same time. 
New writs are issued for places that have become vacant during 
the recess; returns are ordered, and even addresses presented, on 
matters quite unconnected with the speech from the throne. 

PROROGATION AND ADJOURNMENT, 

As the Crown has the power of assembling the Parliament, so 
he has the power of putting a termination to its proceedings ; 
this is either a dissolution or prorogation. The adjournments are 
wholly at the discretion of the two houses. Nor is the Crown 
the sole determining power of the duration of Parliament, since, 
by the statute law, it must terminate at the expiration of seven 
years, if it has been elected so long; the demise of the Crown 
also makes a dissolution. A prorogation suspends all business, 
and every bill before the house at the end of the session must be 
renewed-in the succeeding one. ‘The forms observed at the pro- 
rogations and assemblings of Parliament’ are always the same; 
those of the meeting of the houses, as observed on the present 
occasion, are described in another part of the present supple- 
ment. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
; OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

Thursday being the day fixed for opening the present session 
of Parliament, increased enlivenment was observable’ about the 
West end, and the passing to and fro of: gaudy equipages 
gave note of preparation that the London season had at 
length commenced. The crowds to be met with wending 
their way towards the Houses of Parliament were neither 
numerous nor well dressed; thus affording a convincing 








| proof that, however interesting or important the matters to be 


debated, or however popular the great leaders of the anta- 
gonistic parties in the state, the royal pageant’ is, after all, the 
great magnet of attraction upon these occasions. For some time 
past it was generally known that her Majesty, by advice of her 
physicians, had declined opening the Parliament in person, the 
avoidance of cxcitement or fatigue being the only real reason 
that existed for this resolve, and the due announcement of the 
fact prevented anything like public disappointment. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 








The Lords Commissioners on the occasion were the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop of ,Canterbury, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and Lord Wharncliffe. 
Both Houses of Parliament assembled at half-past one. 
There were very few peers present in the House of Lords, 
but the seats were better occupied, as they presented a daz- 
zling array of court beauties, who appeared to feel like flies in 
amber. There were several distinguished foreigners in the gallery, 
who evinced a deep interest as the reading of her Majesty’s speech 

ras proceeded with. Amongst the Peers on the Ministerial side we 
observed only Lord Cardigan, whilst on the Opposition we saw 
the Marquis ‘of Lansdowne, Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of 
Radnor, Lord Campbell, Lord Monteagle, and several others 
who take a! prominent part in the proceedings of the house. 
At two o'clock, the Commons having been previously summoned 
by the Black Rod to attend the bar of the upper house, the 
Lord Chancellor, seated in front of the throne with the other 
commissioners, proceeded to read 

HER MAJESTY’S SPEECH. 
“My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

*¢ We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you that her 
Majesty receives from all Princes and States assurances of a 
friendly disposition towards this country, and of an earnest 
desire to co-operate with her Majesty in the maintenance of 
general peace. 

«* By the reaty which her Majesty has concluded with the 
United States of America, and by the adjustment of those 
differences which, from their long continuance, had endangered 
the preservation of peace, her Majesty trusts that the amicable 
relations of the two countries have been confirmed. 

“The increased exertions, which, by the liberality of Parlia- 
ment, her Majesty was enabled to make for the termination of 
hostilities with China, have been eminently successful. 

‘The skill, valour, and discipline‘of the naval and military 
forces employed upon this service have been most conspicuous, 
and have led to the conclusion of peace upon the terms proposed 
by her Majesty. 

"« Her Majesty rejoices in the prospect that, by the free access 
which will be opened to the principal marts of that populous and 
extensive empire, encouragement will be given to the commercial 
enterprise of her people. 

«* As soon as the ratifications of the treaty shall have been ex- 
changed, it will be laid before you. 

“In concert with her allies, her Majesty has succeeded in ob- 
taining from the Christian population of Syria the establishment 
of a system of administration which they were entitled to expect 
from the engagements of the Sultan, and from the good faith of 
this country. 

‘“‘ The differences for some time existing between the Turkish 
and Persian Governments had recently led to acts of hostility ; 
but, as each of these States has accepted the joint mediation of 
Great Britain and Russia, her Majesty entertains a confident 
hope that their mutual relations will be speedily and amicably 
adjusted. t ; 

“Her Majesty has concluded with the Emperor of Russia a 
treaty, of commerce and navigation, which will be laid before 
you. Her Majesty regards this treaty with great satisfaction, as 
the foundation for increased intercourse between her Majesty’s 
subjects and those of the Emperor. 

‘“Her Majesty is happy to inform you that complete success 
has attended the recent military operations in Affghanistan. 

“Her Majesty has the greatest satisfaction in recording her 
high sense of the ability with which tnose operations have been 
directed, and of the constancy and valour which have been ma- 
nifested by the European and native forces. 

“The superiority of her Majesty’s arms has bcen established 
by decisive victories on the scenes of former disaster; and the 
complete liberation of her Majesty's subjects who were held in 
captivity, and for whom her Majesty felt the deepest interest, 
has been effected. 

«‘ We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that it has 
not been deemed advisable to continue the occupation by a mili- 
tary force of the countries to the westward of the Indus. 

“‘ GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Commons, 

‘“‘ Her” Majesty has directed the estimates for the ensuing year 
to be laid before you. 

*‘Such reductions have been made in the amount of the naval 
and military force as have been deemed compatible, under pre- 
sent circumstances, with the efficient performance of the public 
service throughout the extended empire of her Majesty. 

‘‘My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

“‘Her Majesty regrets the diminished receipt from some of the 
ordinary sources of revenue. 

“‘ Her Majesty fears that it must be, in part, attributed to the 
reduced consumption of many articles, caused by that depression 
of the manufacturing industry of the country which has so long 
prevailed, and which her Majesty has so deeply lamented. 

‘In considering, however, the present state of the revenue, 
her Majesty is assured that you will bear fin mind that it has 
been materially affected by the extensive reductions in the im- 
port duties, which received your sanction during the last session 
of Parliament, and that little progress has been hitherto made in 
the collection of those taxes which were imposed for the purpose 
of supplying the deficiency from that and other causes. 

‘‘ Her Majesty feels confident that the future produce of the 
revenue will be sufficient to mect every exigency of the public 
service. 

‘*‘ Her Majesty commands us to acquaint you that her Majesty 
derived the utmost gratification from the loyalty and affectionate 
attachment to her Majesty which were manifested on the occa- 
sion of her Majesty’s visit to Scotland. 

‘Her Majesty regrets that, in the course of last year, the pub- 
lic peace in some of the manufacturing districts was seriously 
disturbed, and the lives and property of her Majesty’s subjects 
were endangered by tumultuous assemblages and acts of open 
violence. 

‘“‘The ordinary law promptly enforced was sufficient for the 
effectual repression of these disorders. Her Majesty confidently 
relies upon its efficacy, and upon the zealous support of her loyal 
and peaceable subjects, for the maintenance of tranquillity. 

“‘ We are commanded by her Majesty to acquaint you, that 
measures connected with the improvement of the law, and with 
various questions of domestic policy, will be submitted for your 
consideration. 

‘¢ Her Majesty confidently relies on your zcalous*endeavours 
to promote the public welfare, and fervently prays that the favour 
of Divine Providence may direct and prosper your counsels, and 
make them conducive to the happiness and contentment of her 
people.” 

After the speech had been read in both houses, their lordships 
adjourned until five o’clock, and the Commons until four. 

Previous to the adjournment of the house, the Earl of Auck- 
land, Viscount Hill, and Viscount Ponsonby, took the oaths and 
their seats. 

Their lordships resumed at five o’clock, at whieh hour the 
Lord Chancellor took his seat upon the woolsack. 

The Duke of Wet.incton laid upon the table a bill for the 
better regulation of select vestries, 


Tus Spx Sysvem in Inetann,—~ Earl Forrescve gave 





notice that he should, on Thursday next, put a question to the 
noble duke as to whether any inquiries had been made into the 
conduct of the provost and magistrates of Sligo, in employing 
spies to make discoveries relative to Ribbonism. 

The noble earl likewise gave notice that he should move that 
the returns from the Irish constabulary, which were ordered by 
the house to be printed on the 8th of last August, should be 
laid upon the table, and that like returns should be laid before 
the house for every month until the close of the session. 

Lord CAMPBELL gave notice that, on Monday, the 138th of Fe- 
bruary, he should move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to take into consideration the laws relating to defamation 
and libel. 

The Marquis of CranricarpeE gave notice that he should on 
Monday next move for certain returns relating to the operation 
of the poor-laws in Ireland, and he would likewise move that 
their lordships be summoned for that day. 

Tue Appress.—The Lorp CHANcELLOR then read her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious speech. 

The speech having been again read by the clerk, 

The Earl of Powis rose to move the adoption of the address. 
He said: My lords, in rising to address your lordships, to pro- 
pose for your adoption an address in answer to the gracious 
speech with which her Majesty has been pleased to direct the 
Lords Commissioners to open the present Parliament, I take the 
earliest opportunity of congratulating your lordships upon the 
happy state in which the foreign relations of this country stand, 
and the prospect of peace, which is extending itself throughout 
all portions of the habitable globe connected with the British 
empire. My lords, I have the satisfaction of doing this, not in 
the form which is usual, but with sincerity and truth, knowing 
it to be the intentions of the Government of this country to 
carry out practically that principle of peace which is so essential 
to the benefit of the British empire. My lords, I ought not to 
deal with this question generally. I ought to consider it parti- 
cularly, and I think I cannot do better for that purpose than by 
adopting the course laid down in her Majesty’s speech. The 
importance of the first great question brought under the consi- 
deration of your lordships in that speech cannot be doubted, 
when we recollect that it has been the subject of discussion be- 


tween the two countries of England and America for the last | 
quarter of a century, and when the result of those discussions | 


has been more to disagree than to arrive at an amicable settle- 
ment. 
Government hopeless to pursue the usual course of entering 
into a correspondence between the Secretaries of State for the 
two countries. It was found that the adoption of such a course 
would not bring the matter to a satisfactory result, and it was 
therefore determined by her Majesty's Government to send out 
a special mission to America, and for that purpose they selected 
a noble lord than whom, I will venture to say, never occurred 
greater unanimity than on his appointment. (Hear, hear.) The 


result of that mission has perfectly justified the expectations | 
v's 


formed by her Majesty’s Government, and the noble lord has 
the gratification of knowing that he has, on the most essential 
questions, given that hope and expectation of peace which 
ought to exist between two nations boasting a common origin, 
and having greater instituti 


your lordships’ attention is the conclusion of the war with 
China. (Hear, hear.) A very few short months only have 
elapsed since last we met in this place, and I believe that, at 
that time, there was not one of your lordships who entertained 
any expectation that, with regard to that great question, there 
was any prospect that it would be so speedily or so satisfactorily 
settled. Our troops and seamen had to encounter difficulties aud 
dangers ; they have had to penetrate into an unknown country ; 
they have had to encounter the dangers of the climate, from 
which our troops have suffered more than from the sword. 
these difficulties and dangers, however, they have 
They have shown themselves worthy of their established reputa- 
tion, and have taught the Chinese Emperor that peace is better 


with the British empire than a continuation of the present state | 
of things—a state of things in which their own obstinacy had | 
' fying to your lordships to know that this country is in a 


unfortunately involved them. (Hear, hear.) It is with great 
« Lal 


satisfaction that I perceive the manner in which her Majesty has | 


been pleased to characterise the exertions of the troops and 
seamen, both native and British, employed in this arduous 
service. (Hear, hear). The next subject to which I wish to 
direct your lordships’ attention is the conclusion of the war in 
Affghanistan. That war has also been brought to a happy 
result. It would be unmanly if I attempted to deny the sad re- 
verses which we previously experienced in that country. It would 
be unmanly if I did not admit that the difficulties under which 
we laboured in that country, in consequence of those reverses, 
were very great. It must be admitted that our reverses in that 
country had been disastrous in the extreme. Our duty was, in 
the first place, to redeem the honour of the British flag, and also 
restore to liberty the portion of her Majesty’s subjects, both 
male and female, who had had the misfortune to be detained in 
captivity in Affghanistan. I will not now stop to raise the ques- 
tion, whether those ladies were justified in placing themselves 
in such a situation as to subject themselves to the chance 
of being involved in the manner in which they had been? 
It was sufficient to know that they were involved in such cir- 
cumstances to make it our duty in the first place to vindicate the 
honour of the British flag, and in the second place to restore 
those captives to liberty. (Cheers.) Happily both those results 
have been accomplished. (Cheers.) The first step in the great 
work was accomplished by the noble and gallant defence of 
Jellalabad by Sir Robert Sale. (Cheers.) That was the first 
step in advance. I need not allude more particularly to the 
noble and gallant conduct of the troops under the command of 
General Pollock and of General Nott, in the various operations 
in which they have been engaged in Affghanistan, but 
I must be allowed to express the great satisfaction I feel at the 
manner in which her Majesty has been pleased to characterise 
the exertions of the forces in those countries. Iam happy to say 
that not only have the British forces merited these encomiums, 
but that the native forces of the Hon. East India Company have 
proved themselves equally worthy with the British troops. Both 
the British and the native Indian troops are entitled to be highly 
lauded for their conduct during the campaign. I may be per- 
mitted to allude more particularly to this subject on account of 
the connection of my family with India. (Cheers.) Greater de- 
votion could not be shown by any troops than that exhibited by 
the native troops during the late hostilities in India—troops, than 
which any more worthy to serve in line with the British forces 
cannot be found. ‘The same fidelity, the same devotion, the 
same gallantry, which, now near a century ago, was exhibited 
by the ancestors of these very troops—whether we look to the 
great contest which made us masters of Seringapatam and enabled 
us to turn the tyrant Tippoo from his throne, or whether 
we look to the first and greater actions in which the noble 
duke—(Hear, hear, hear)—led the British arms. My 
lords, had I occasion to stop here I should consider myself 
as having more than the ordinary fortune of the person who has 
the honour of moving the address to the Queen’s speech in your 
lordships’ house. But her Majesty has not been satisfied to give 
her exertions to the countries within her own immediate 
dominion, or occupied by her own subjects, but sho has had the 





Under such circumstances it appeared to her Majesty’s | : ) 1 8 
| as their duty peaceably to abide under the protection of the law. 


ons than any other nations on earth. | 
The next question to which I shall take the liberty of directing | 





All | 


overcome. | 





precaution to secure to-the Christian population of Syria, that 
happiness which has been the object of all persons professing 
Christianity. (Hear, hear.) Her Majesty has also been en- 
gaged, in common with the Russian Government, in endeavouring 
to bring about a reconciliation of the differences that have 
hitherto existed between Turkey and Persia, and there is reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the probability of her Majesty’s ser- 
vices being effectual. My lords, we can refer with satisfaction 
to the feelings which her Majesty expresses upon calling Parlia- 
ment together with respect to the prosperity of our relations 
with foreign powers. Her Majesty has been enabled to com- 
plete an important commercial treaty with the Emperor of 
Russia, by which her Majesty has laid the foundation of, I trust, 
a material increase in the commerce of her Majesty’s subjects 
with that great and extended empire. The results of this mea- 
sure can hardly be calculated. I may also advert with satisfac- 
tion to the tranquillity which exists with the United States, as 
well as to the establishment of commerce with five of the prin- 
cipal ports of China, and also to the treaty with Russia, to 
which I have just alluded. No expectations could be more era- 
tifying or agreeable in this respect. I wish it were in my power 
to turn with equal satisfaction to the state in which we find our- 
selves at home. We cannot conceal from ourselves the convic- 
tion that great masses of the population of this country, in the 
course of the last year, have been unable to avail themselves to 
the same extent as formerly of those enjoyments which they 
usually possess. For although the alterations submitted to Par- 
liament last year, and adopted by your lordships and the other 
House of Parliament, may account, to a considerable extent, for 
the depression in the revenue, I am afraid it cannot be concealed 
from ourselves that those alterations have not alone caused so 
material a diminution. But it is not in my province, nor is 
the present the proper occasion on which, to refer to this 
topic. (Hear, hear.) Another subject which I feel called 
on to mention to your lordships is the outbreak which 
occurred in some of the mining districts of England in the early 
part oflast autumn. It will be a matter of satisfaction to your 
lordships to know that the ordinary powers of the law were sufti- 
cent to check that manifestation. To those who are acquainted 
with the details of those events, and to those who were unfortu- 
nate enough to be called on to take a part in them, it must be a 
cause of gratification that the good sense of the working popula- 
tion had taught them that the results they were aiming at could 
only be prejudicial to them, and that it was their interest as well 


Those measures which will be introduced for the beneficial im- 
provement in the laws of the country, I am sure, will receive the 
best attention from your lordships; and I beg to take the liberty 
of recommending them to your lordships’ earnest consideration. 
There is only one topic more to which I feel it necessary to allude : 
that is the visit of her Majesty to Scotland. Of this your lord- 
ships will allow me to speak with pride and satisfaction; and 
although I cannot say that we can boast of possessing those classic 
grounds which caused the Roman poet to exclaim in a burst of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ Hic Tiber est, hie Campus Martius,” yet we have 
that which may induce her Majesty to repeat her visit, and, if we 
are again honoured with her presence, I trust we shall prove to 
her Majesty, whenever she again ventures among us, that she has 
the affections and the loyalty of her people. ‘The noble lord con- 
cluded by reading and moving the address, which was a mere 
repetition of the topics alluded to in the Queen’s speech. 

The Earl of Ecutnton said: In rising to second the motion 
for an humble address in answer to her Majesty’s speech, I must 
beg from your lordships every indulgence, as this is the first time 
I have had the honour of addressing you, and I trust your lord- 
ships will pay more attention to the subjects of my address than 
to the manner in which they are brought before your notice. 
The difficulty of the duty that has been imposed upon me is 
considerably lightened by the able manner in which the noble 
earl has adverted to the subjects contained in her Majesty’s 
speech. (Hear, hear.) No doubt your lordships have heard 
vith the deepest interest the opinions of the noble earl upon 
the late successes in India, he having, as he has already told you, 
an hereditary interest in that country. It must be most grati- 


state of the most profound external and internal tranquillity. As 
to the unfortunate disturbances of some manufacturing towns, 
they had given way before the force of the ordinary authorities ; 
and as the agitation has, in a great measure, subsided before the 
power, I may say the novelty, of a “strong Government, so the 
clouds that have obscured our glories in the East have cleared 
away to even more than the usual brightness. I ssin- 
cerely trust that the worst is over, and that by the revival 
of trade and commerce their sufferings will be alleviated; 
and I also hope that some measures will be proposed by 
which relief may be afforded to our over-crowded population. 
There is one subject on which I cannot congratulate your lord- 
ships, which is the state of the revenue, though I confess I can- 
not take such a gloomy view of it as the noble earl who preceded 
me. ‘The changes which last year received the sanction of the 
legislature have not yet had time to work out their effect; while 
the universal tranquillity which has been established has not had 
time to exercise its influence over us. ‘There is one subject 
alluded to in her Majesty’s speech which I cannot pass over in 
silence—that is, the visit of her Majesty to Scotland. I trust 
your lordships will forgive me for expressing the feeling which I 

now animates all my countrymen, the deep gratitude and en- 
thusiastic loyalty which that visit has occasioned. Coming 
among us without pomp, and trusting entirely to the fidelity and 
loyalty of the people, she learned that that trust was not mis- 
placed, for her reception proved that she rules, not alone over the 
persons, but the hearts of her Scottish subjects. The gracious 
allusion which her Majesty has made to that visit leads me to 
hope that once again, at no distant period, they may be cheered 
by her presence; and I venture to say, on behalf of my country- 
men, that they will be able to say, with the Russian soldier, who 
had received the approbation of his Emperor, “If [have done well 
this time, I will endeavour to do better next.”’ If the domestic cir- 
cumstances of the country are such as, on the whole, to create 
satisfaction, how much more must the hearts of Englishmen 
throb with pleasure at the prospect of things abroad. Tow 
much more grateful must they not feel to the Ministry which 
had secured to them universal peace—not a peace purchased by 
wanton aggressions on others, of concessions from ourselves— 
not a peace forced upon us by defeat and its consequent weak- 
ness, but a peace won by the bravery of our soldiers at the point 
of the bayonet—a peace by which the safety of the country 1s 
promoted; and if England, by it, has shown that she knows how 
to repair her slightly-tarnished honours, she shows also that she 
knows how to act with moderation ; and, however unlike other 
nations who had obtained similar advantages, England, in the 
very moment of victory, has shown her aversion to further con- 
quests, and that she is only anxious to preserve her own stability 
and reputation. Thebrilliant successes of our army in Affghanistan 
—marching, as they did, over the bones of their murdered coun- 
trymen—treflected immortal credit upon the men who achieved 
them, and upon those under whose directions they were per- 
formed, (Hear, hear.) Our successes in China, and the satis- 
factory termination of the war in that part of the world, is a 
subject upon which I may congratulate your lordships, Having 
been forced into a war with that nation which had never before 
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been taught to treat foreign nations with respect, we carried 
our arms to the very walls of Nankin, and concluded a peace 
which is as honourable to us as it will be advantageous to the 
Chinese, and to the interests of the civilized world. It 
is also a matter upon which I may congratulate your 
lordships that her Majesty’s Government has been able, 
with the co-operation of her allies, to procure for Syria the 
advantages of a just and settled Government. (Hear, hear.) 
It is also most satisfactory to hear that the differences between 
Turkey and Persia have been referred to the joint adjustment 
and mediation of this country and Russia, not only as holding 
out a hope of a speedy adjustment of these differences, but as 
evincing the excellent understanding that subsists between 
England and that great empire. My lords, I shall now advert to 
a most important success, which I am happy to say has been 
achieved, not at the price of blood, but by the good sense and 
judgment of a noble lord, a member of this house: I mean the 
adjustment of our difficulties with America. (Cheers.) When 
it is recollected that we sprung from the same origin, speak the 
same language, and evince the same determination and firmness 
of character and purpose, there is no other nation with which we 
should be upon the same terms of amity and friendly alliance. 
(Cheers.) In common with most of your lordships I look upon 
America as a part of ourselves, as a nation which cannot but 
rejoice in our glories and successes in the same way as we should 
take a pride in their greatness. I trust, my lords, that this is but 
the beginning of a closer alliance and intimacy between the two 
countries than has hitherto subsisted. I do not think, my lords, 
that the occasion of the presentation of an address in answer to 
her Majesty’s gracious speech is the fit arena for the introduction 
of party politics, and I have, therefore, abstained from anything 
likely to provoke political contention. I am well aware that 
there is not one of your lordships who does not feel the same 
interest in the welfare of the country, and who does not identify 
himself in full in its glory, as myself. There is not one of your 
lordships who is not equally rejoiced with myself to see the 
dominion of England more firmly established, and peace reigning 
over the world, and who does not equally desire the revival of 
trade and the establishment of our national prosperity. _These 
are not party triumphs, and these are the subjects referred to in 
the address to which I now ask the unanimous assent of your 
lordships, and shall not detain you further than to express my 
concurrence in its details and to second its adoption. (Cheers.) 
The Marquis of Lanspowne said, although he was ready to 
acquiesce in the speech which her Majesty had been advised to 
deliver, as being framed for the purpose of preventing any dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the address in answer, and 
although he thought it had been judiciously framed, and although 
he was bound to add that the noble mover and seconder of the 
address had adopted the spirit of the speech in that respect, and 
had carefully followed it out, and although he bore testimony to 
the propriety with which they had abstained from the introduc- 


tion of any controversial matter that could create a difference of | 


opinion, yet there were topics unavoidably introduced into the 
speech of that magnitude and importance that it was impossible, 
upon an occasion like the present—the opening of Parliament, 
the first night of a session—to pass them without observation or 
remark. In the first place, he was glad to perceive that in 
the speech from the throne no allusion had been made to the 
operation of the corn-laws. He approved of the silence and 
discretion observed in that respect. If they had been called 
upon to express anything like an opinion, which they were not 
invited to prove, as to the working of that measure, it would 
have been his painful duty, with whatever success he might, to 
have endeavoured to persuade their lordships that the operation 
of the late corn-law, so far as it had gone, was such as that 
it would have been impossible for them to give it their approba- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Trying that law by the only test by which, 
if they were to have any corn-law at all, they must try it by, 
namely, the test of its interfering with the ordinary movements 
of trade—applying that test to the corn-law of last year, he be- 
lieved it could not be denied that there never was a period when 
the convulsions of trade had been greater; that there never 
was a period when such a burst and flood of corn had been 
poured into the market, at a period when it was least 
useful to the consumer, and most fatal to the interests of the 
parties engaged in the traffic. (Loud cheers from both sides 
of the house.) He was glad, therefore, that her Majesty's 
ministers and the noble mover and seconder had used that 
discretion with regard to the corn-law. At all events, its omis- 
sion from the address, and his (the Marquis of Lansdowne’s) as- 
senting thereto, left him open at any future time to move an 
amendment upon that measure. 
topics which had been introduced into the speech, and the most, 


or, at least, one of the most, important was the conclusion of | 


a treaty with the United States of America in relation to the 





He would now come to the | 


boundary, which had no longer formed a subject of discussion. | 


He entirely agreed in the sentiments expressed as regarded that 
treaty by the noble earl opposite. He trusted it would be the har- 
binger of the good understanding which ought to prevail between 
the two countries, and he did not think it would have been wise 
or becoming in England to have insisted with too great strictness 
upon their interpretation of the treaty which had given rise to 
these discussions, and the result of which might have been 

roductive of serious consequences, and which would have 
ae most detrimental to the best interests of both countries. 
Wishing to speak frankly and openly on the subject, he could 
not but express the regret which he entertained that the large 
concessions which had been made had not been made the means 
of settling these disputes. Seeing that such a large concession had 
been made to the United States as that with respect to the navi- 
gation of the St. John—he did not mean to say that it was not 
well to make that concession, nor did he say that the navigation 
of that river was an element which ought not to have been ad- 
mitted in our negotiations with that country—but, seeing that 
such concessions had been made, he thought other important 
matters in difference between this country and the United States 
ought to have been included, instead of allowing them to remain 
unsettled, not as causes of war, because he trusted that nothing 
so insane could ever happen as war between this country and the 
United States—but as causes of misunderstanding which might 
re-open and re-produce that state of ill-fecling which had occa- 
sioned the differences between the two countries from these 
points not being clearly understood. Expressing as he did his 
undoubted satisfaction at the conclusion of that treaty, and that 
his noble friend had been able to make any treaty by which 
one door of misunderstanding had been closed, and one 
cause of contention had been removed, he regretted that 
no sooner was ¢c*e door closed and one frontier question put 
an end to, than another door was opened and another frontier 
question produced. He also regretted that the opportunity was 
not taken of endeavouring to settle, permanently, something 
with respect to the right of search—that question which lay 
at the bottom of the most odious and intolerable traffic that 
ever disgraced humanity, or was ever permitted to be carried on, 
if not with the sanction, at least with the knowledge, of the 
nations of Europe. Her Majesty’s Ministers must admit that 
the important question of the right of search had in the course 
of one year greatly receded from its position. (Hear, hear.) 
He could not but regret the distinct declaration on the part of 
America that they would not consent to the right of search, and 


| were employed, namely, four regiments of Sepoys. 





he lamented that no conclusion had been come to on that sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear.) From the treaty with America he came 
to those transactions in the East which had been alluded to by 
the noble lords opposite, and which formed so important a part 
of the contents of her Majesty’s speech. He hailed with great 
satisfaction and sympathy the terms in which those noble lords 
had expressed themselves in regard to the bravery and 
ralour displayed by our troops in the East, and displayed 
on the scene on which great military reverses had been 
so recently experienced. He was glad to hear the 
strong terms in which the noble lords expressed themselves 
on that subject—he meant the necessity and urgency of employ- 
ing the strongest military means to assert the power, dignity, and 
honour of this country upon those fields on which, from the 
circumstances which had occurred, it had been undoubtedly 
most unfortunately tarnished ; because he hoped he might con- 
strue the opinion of the noble lord on that subject to be autho- 
rised by her Majesty’s Ministers as contradictory, most deci- 
sively, of that to which circumstances did for a time give an 
appearance of colour—namely, that there was, if not here, yet in 
the local government of India, an indisposition to re-enter that 
country for the purpose of reinstating the authority of her Ma- 
jesty, and recovering the honour and glory of our arms, That 
circumstances did occur to give apparent countenance to that 
opinion he was perfectly aware. (‘ Hear, hear,’ from the 
Duke of Wellington.) He, therefore, hoped that that delay was 
not accompanied with any hesitation as to our intention of re- 
deeming the honour of the country in that quarter, by the em- 
ployment of those means which his noble friend, the late 
Governor-General of India, left at the disposal of his successor 
for that purpose, and which were the very means which after- 
wards were so successfully employed. (Hear.) He hoped, 
whatever appearance there might have been of hesitation, that 
no such real hesitation was ever felt, but that both the recovery 
of the unfortunate prisoners, and the re-occupation, victoriously, 
of that country, were objects which the Government had 
at heart, and were determined to accomplish, by exerting 
every means and every power at their disposal. (Hear, hear.) 
From this subject he wished he might refer to another, which 
from circumstances connected with it, to which allusion had been 
made, was more or less painful, though connected with the dis- 
play of the halo of the achievements of the officers and troops, 
and let him add, not only those of the European troops, but also 
of those troops whose fidelity had been tested by adverse cir- 
cumstances, and who composed the native army of India, upon 





the maintenance of whose high character for honour, for bravery, 
and for fidelity, the hold they had upon India, their px sition es- | 
sentially rested. But he would, however, pass from that which | 
was of a more mixed character, to all upon which it was most | 
satisfactory to think there could be with regard to every step | 
connected with the proceedings upon the part of all men, or | 
certainly of most men, but one feeling of sympathy—he 
meant the circumstances which had led to such brilliant 
results, in the termination of the war on the coast of China. 
In noticing particular parts of the subject, he could not 
but advert to one which had been introduced, and perhaps 

inadvertently expressed, in the speech from the throne, and 
it was something which was hardly distinctly affirmed. It 
was stated in the speech that “ the increased exertions which, 
by the liberality of Parliament, her Majesty’s Ministers had 
been enabled to make for the termination of hostilities with 
China, had been eminently successful.” Now, he did not know 
to what acts of liberality this particular expression attributed 
this termination of hostilities with China. Was it the income- 
tax, which had been introduced by her Majesty’s Government, 
by which they were enabled to make these continued and in- 
creased exertions in China? Theremust have been, on the part 
of those who had framed the speech, an intense desire to say | 
something favourable of the income-tax that this observation | 
was introduced. (Laughter.) Noble lords opposite seemed to 
think (and he himself had had as much to do with concocting | 
speeches as most men) that, when all the other paragraphs were 
made, they must get in something in favour of the income-tax, 
and therefore they said, “ Let us connect it with the conquest 
of China.”” Now, he heard of tacks made to bills sent up from 
one house to the other, but he had never heard of such a tack 
as this to a speech. But the income-tax was not connected with 
these conquests in any respect; for, before the period when it 
was prepared, the requisite measures for the attainment of the 
object had been previously taken. He must affirm, and he did so 
without fear of contradiction, that those means had been proposed, 

and had been wisely employed in the China war, and that they were 
supported by the then Government at home, and by the late Go- 
vernor-General of India immediately on the failure of the nego- 

tiations with China. He thought it no matter of reproach to that 
Government that, so long as there was a hope of accommodation 
with the Chinese by pacific means and negotiations, those means 
had been employed ; but from the very moment the means of 
negotiating failed, and the transactions with the Chinese were of 
such a nature as to require it, the then Government took care 
that that particular description of force should be employed for a 
more extended scale of operations which had been pointed out 
by his noble friend, the late Governor-General of India. That 
plan was immediately complied with by the present Government, 
and exactly the same number of regiments as had been named 
This was 
before the income-tax. The addition of one European regiment 
was made. This was done indepwaident of the liberality of Par- 
liament which had been introduced into the speech. These 
were matters to which he hoped the attention of Parliament and 
of the Ministers also would be specially directed, in connection 
with our relations with China, as affecting the great commercial 
benefits which must result to this country. (Hear, hear.) 
Having said so much, he would abstain from going into the con- 
sideration of those topics which her Majesty had been advised 
to omit, and particularly that of the distressed state of the 
country. The noble marquis then eulogised the patience with 
which the labouring classes in most parts of the country had 
borne their fprivations, and remarked that, where disturbances 
had occurred, the loss of life and property was considerably less 
than on any similar occasion in the history of this country. He 
thought this circumstance ought to add to the desire they must 
all feel, by any sacrifice, to palliate the distresses of the people, 
without holding out to them expectations which they would be 
wnable to fulfil. (Hear.) With these observations he would 
conclude, without offering any sort of opposition to the address. 


The Duke of Wrtitneton said he was in hopes the tenour of 
the speech which had been delivered by her Majesty’s command, 
and of the able speeches of his two noble friends, the mover and 
seconder of the address, would have induced the noble marquis 
(the Marquis of Lansdowne), if he thought proper to make 
any observations at all, to abstain from that description of 
observation which would render it necessary for him to enter 
into any discussion on that occasion, or take any notice of 
what he had addressed to their lordships. But the noble 
marquis had not only attacked the speech for what it did not 
contain, but also on the seore of veracity. They had been told 
that her Majesty had been advised to advert to the liberality of 
Parliament as having enabled her forces to bring the war in 
China to an early and successful termination, and then that no 
mention was made of the income-tax, and that they could not, 





| hear.) 


at least, say that the income-tax was the instance of the libe- 
rality of Parliament. He begged their lordships to remember 
that the common course of p&rliamentary proceeding (the ordi- 
n course, he ought to say, for it was not the common course 
under the administration of the noble lord) was, for her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, when engaged in war, to come down with 
an estimate of the force necessary for carrying it on, of the ex- 
penses thereof, and to propose means for finding money to pay 
those expenses. (Hear.) True, that course was totally aban- 
doned by noble lords opposite, when in office. (Laughter.) 
They carried on war all over the world with a peace establish- 
ment, and concluded, of course, that those who succeeded them 
would do the same. Now, that was exactly what they (the pre- 
sent Government) did not do. (Cheers and laughter.) ‘The no- 
ble marquis said he was one of those who thought we ought not 
to have submitted to the conduct of the officers of the Emperor 
of China, or to become his eustom-house officers. Ie begged the 
noble marquis to remember that he (the Duke of Wellington) was 
almost the single individual in that house who stated, on the mo- 
tion of a noble lord near him, the real ground of complaint against 
the Chinese Government was its conduct towards a person em- 
ployed in the service and representing”the person of her Majesty. 
(Hear.) He said then and now that the war was a just and ne- 
cessary war on the part of her Majesty’s Government; and he 
said further, that, if it had been solely a war for the robbery of 
the opium, he thought the interests of the country and its honour 
were involved in that war, and that her Majesty’s Government 
should have made every effort for carrying it on, and have come 
down to Parliament for assistance to bring it to a successful ter- 
mination. (Hear.) He was afterwards a party to advising her 
Majesty on the measures necessary for these purposes, and what 
was it they did? They recommended her Majesty to recommend 
to Parliament to grant additional forces and money for carrying 
on the war, and not a week elapsed after they came into office 
before an order was sent to India to send reinforcements, and 
reinforcements were also sent from England, both troops and 
ships, which arrived in time for, and were engaged in, the opera- 
tions which brought that war to a close. (Hear.) So far with 
respect to the veracity of the speech. (Hear.) But it was said 
that it was the same plan and the same operations as those car- 
ried on by the former Government. He begged the noble mar- 
quis’s pardon. He (the Marquis of Lansdowne) seemed to forget 
altogether the evacuation of the island of Chusan, and 
the withdrawal of our ships from the northern parts of the 
Chinese seas, and it was thought desirable for him to remind 
the house that the speech delivered by her Majesty’s command 
was wanting in veracity. (Hear, hear, hear.) Having said 
thus much with respect to China, he would advert to another 
subject on which he hoped the noble marquis would have 
avoided all topics of irritation: he meant the transactions 
in India; but when the noble marquis attacked the Governor- 
General of India, on account of the orders he had issued, he 
must say, knowing something of India, and something of 
military affairs, that he stood there prepared to justify every 
order or movement, whether one way or the other, which had 
taken place under the authority of the Governor-General, from 
the moment he took upon himself to administer 
the affairs of India to the present moment. (Cheers.) 
The Governor-General, as soon as he took upon himself the 
government of India, did as much as he was enabled to do 
according to the state of preparation in which he found matters 
there at the moment. He could not have done more. (Hear.) 
Every order that he gave, whether to halt or to march, was an 
order absolutely necessary for thé safety of the troops at the 
time—his immediate orders were not occasioned by any act of 


| his, but by the position in which he found affairs upon his arrival 
| in India. 


He (the Duke of Wellington) felt obliged to say thus 
much in defence of an absent servant of the Crown, who, he 
firmly believed, had done his duty by the British public. (Hear, 
He regretted that this topic had been touched upon by 
the noble marquis upon the present occasion ; because, if there 
was anything to be found fault with in any of these transactions, 
he was sure it could not be attributed to the conduct of the pre- 
sent Governor-General. Again, he was sorry that so much allu- 
sion had been made by the noble marquis with respect to the 
negotiations which had recently been concluded with the United 
States. He really thought it would be much better if his noble 
friend had waited to make his observations until the papers in 
reference to those negotiations should have been laid oh the table 
of the house, and that their lordships should have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering them, and of seeing upon what grounds all 
the points of the matter rested, and with what view the treaty 
had been concluded by his noble friend. The noble marquis 
seemed altogether to forget the measures of the Government, to 
which he himself was a party, with respect to this very question 
—he seemed altogether to forget these, and the adoption by that 
Government of the award of the King of the Netherlands. A 
dispute arose in reference to a territory, to put an end to which 
it became necessary that a boundary line should be drawn. The 
Government of the United States insisted upon one line of boun- 
dary, and the Government of this country insisted upon another. 
The question was referred to an arbitrator, and he gave an 
award, which was adopted by this country, but to which the 
United States would not accede. In this state of things, then, it 
was determined that his noble friend (Lord Ashburton) should 
proceed to the United States, with the view of effecting a new 
arrangement—that arrangement had been completed, and it was 
one which, he believed, was satisfactory in every point of view 
to this country, “and more particularly so because it put an end 
to a dispute which had been of long existence between the 
Governments of the two countries. As he had before observed, 
the papers in reference to the new arrangement were not yet in 
the hands of their lordships, and he thought it was not fair that 
they should discuss the subject on the present occasion. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) 

Lord Broveman said he was quite aware that he rose to ad- 
dress their lordships under considerable disadvantage, in follow- 
ing, as he did, the noble marquis near him, and his noble friend 
opposite, who spoke upon subjects of all kinds which came before 
the house, in a manner which commanded the greatest interest 
and attention, and which gave to his opinions the greatest possible, 
weight of authority; but upon this particular occasion he had to 
deal with a subject of which he, of all men living, might be said 
to know the most; and, as the highest living authority upon it, 
he must needs have done—as in point of fact he had done— 
rivetted the attention of their lordships. Nevertheless, because 
he had left out one or two material considerations which now 
pressed upon the public attention, and because he thought that 
these considerations involved interests of the highest order to the 
prosperity and peace of this country, he deemed it to be his 
bounden duty to trespass for a short time upon their lordships’ 
attention while he referred to them. (Hear.) The first of these 
was the newly-ratified treaty with America, and he heartily con- 
curred with the noble marquis and the noble duke in expressing 
sentiments which he believed they felt in common with all par- 
ties both in and out of Parliament—(Hear)—sentiments of 
the greatest exultation that the differences between the United 
States and this country had been at length pet an end to. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) But as to the terms of the settlement, 
and the line of boundary which had been so much talked 
of to-night, and so much more or less wisely talked 
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of out of doors, for his own part, he must say he cared 
not how that line was drawn—it was a matter which was cn- 
tirely indifferent to him what direction it took, let it go a few 
miles to the right or to the left, even let it affect the navigation 
of the St. John’s River—they might take all, and he would give 
it willingly up for the establishment and maintenance of a good 
understanding between America and England. ’ (Cheers.) But 
he was not left to this question alone in defending the treaty of 
his noble friend opposite. ‘There was another and a great ques- 
tion which had also been a subject of controversy between the 
two countries for a long period: he meant that of the slave trade, 
and he must say that he felt not a little proud of acknowledging 
himself an old ally of his noble friend in establishing a good un- 
derstanding between England and America on that subject. 
But, taking into consideration the admirable skill, the tem- 
perate firmness, and the conciliating powers of his noble friend, 


together with incidental circumstances connecting him with the | 


United States, he, of all her Majesty’s subjects, was 
the man who was best calculated to bring the negotiations 
in question to their present satisfactory termination—(Hear, hear, 
and cheers)—to a termination which not only gave to us peace, 
but established a cordial understanding between their Govern- 
ment and ours, and brought back those feelings of goodwill 
which fora long time had: unhappily been estranged. (Hear, 
hear.) He now begged to call the attention of their lord- 
ships from the affairs of the West to those of the East, and to 
express, in common with the noble marquis and the noble duke, 
his gratification at the happy, some might perhaps call it the 
glorious, termination of the war there. He, however, was dis- 
posed to call ita happy termination, because they had been de- 
livered from that war. No one could listen to the justification 
of the conduct of the Governor-General by the noble duke with- 
out fecling the importance of that opinion. It was, he thought, 
decisive of the question, if that question had ever been of doubt- 
ful issue. ‘The highest living authority on military subjects had 
pronounced a decisive acquittal of the Governor-General, and the 
opinion could not fail to have a great influence all over the world. 
(Hear, hear.) Butthere were some transactions at the end of the 
Affehan war to which he could not but look with considerable 
pain—transactions which to his mind required some explanation. 
They might possibly be capable of explanation or extenuation— 
they might possibly, for aught he knew, be justifiable, and to 
hear that they were so would save him not a little anguish; but 
in reference to these late transactions the English character 
had been brought to the bar of public opinion all over Europe, 
and he blushed for the result. Great and mighty bazaars 
of industry—indications of peaceful prosperity—had been 
levelled with the ground, and their fragments scattered 
in the dust—ereat cities had been set fire to—in one instance, 
four in one night; and the troops had been let loose on the un- 
offending people, thousands of whom were hunted down like 
vermin. Perhapsall this might be explained and palliated, but at 
present he confessed that he regarded with pain, horror, and shame, 
those passages at the end of the war in Affghanistan. : It was 
with great pleasure he saw that paragraph in her Majesty's speech 
which gave an assurance of a continued peace with foreign 
powers, more especially with regard to our friendly relations 
with that power on which hung the peace of Europe. ( Hear.) 
He thought their lordships would forgive him for entering 
somewhat more into detail than he should have done but from 
the course the debate had taken. He thought, however, that 
this debate would have a salutary effect elsewhere. There ex- 


isted in France a great ignorance at the present moment—he did 
not say among the French people in general, but among certain 


parts of the community, and among men of some mark in the 
country, which he could scarcely have believed had he not had 
the evidence of his own eyes and cars. 1oran 
confined to those connected with the West Indian interest, or 
their hired agents in the Chamber and in the press. It existed 
among a class less interested in closing their eyes at the present 
time. He had heard these men say that we in England, by a 
pretended regard for the abolition of the slave trade, wanted 
only to claim the sovereignty of the seas; and this feeling was 
at the bottom of all their attempts to prevent the treaty of 1841 
from being ratified, and created a disposition to abrogate the 
treaties of 1831 and 1833. They said that, because the Americans 
will not admit the right of search, the French also ought not to 
admit of it; that the Americans were too high-spirited, and had 
too much at heart the honour of the national flag, to suffer 
it to be disgraced by that which was called the right of search 
being brought into operation upon their ships; and why, they 
asked, should not the French, in like manner, assert the dignity of 
the French flag? The noble lord here adverted to his exertions, 
both in Parliament and out of it, from the year 1809, against the 
slave trade, and in defence of this very right of search, which the 
Americans, in 1834, offered to this country to establish mutually 
between them, and that a right much more stringent than that 
against which so many objections were now urged. It was be- 
cause this country had refused to adopt some trifling alteration 
in the treaty then offered, that there had not existed, for the last 
19 years, a solemn contract of the right of search more effectual, 
more stringent, than that which now formed the subject of dis- 
cussion. He hoped that the French, after this, would not say 
that thev were justified in refusing the right of search, because 
it was refused by the American people. Was it possible, he 
would ask, that any portion of the French nation should be so 
ignorant of their duty—so callous to every feeling of humanity— 
so utterly devoid of every sentiment of justice—so utterly irra- 
tional—nay, so devoid of common sense, as, at this time of day, 
towards the middle of the nineteenth century, to hold up their 
hands in defence of the African slave trade? No! there was no 
such feeling in France. Perhaps there might be a few indi- 
viduals about such ports as Nantes who would defend the slave 
trade; but, throughout the length and breadth of France, the 
whole mass of the population were determinedly opposed to 
everything like the slave trade. The noble lord then adverted, 
at considerable length, to the aspersions cast upon the conduct 
of M. Lesseps, the French consul at Barcelona, during the late 
revolt in that city, to show that ignorance on topics of great 
interest was not confined to France; and that in England, 
too, misrepresentations were circulated by interested individuals 
upon such matters. The noble lord went on to say that what- 
ever names might be given to the discontent now felt and ex- 


pressed in France, with respect to England, whether those | 


names were “right of search,” ‘ Portendic,” &c., that which 
was at the bottom of all was the treaty concluded on the 5th of 
July, 1840, by Lord Palmerston. (Hear, hear.) He had no he- 
sitation in saying (so much he would admit to French partisans), 
that the dearest and most important interests of this country 
were intimately connected with the maintenance of peace be- 
tween this country and France. He regarded the peace of Eu- 
rope as summed up in one word—peace with France. When he 
admired the gallantry of the troops of one country, the wisdom 
of her councils, and the suecesses of her military and naval 
forces, he regarded that famous nation (France) with no less ad- 
miration, and he held it, as much as England, to be the land of a 
gallant soldiery, of profound statesmen, of illustrious philosophers, 
whose history, military 2s well as civil, in all times, modern as 
well as of old, had reached a character of the most brilliant lustre. 
I hold (continued the noble and learned lord) the olive branch in 
my hand between the two countries, admiring and loving both 


That ignorance was not | 


almost equally; and I will not allow the hope of peace to be 
torn from me while a leaf, or tendril, or fibre of its composition 
remains together. My belief is, that it only requires a little 
temper—a little conciliation—fair dealing, and open and manly 
conduct on the part of the eminent leaders of parties in bot 
countries to reclaim the people from the unhappy bias already 
given, from which they are every day recovering, and from which 
they will be fully and entirely reclaimed by a continuance of 
poaee. (Hear, hear.) I make no apology for stating to your 
lordships my opinions upon this subject, knowing, as I do, its 
paramount importance, and that I speak the sense of Parliament 
and of the country; and having the satisfaction of knowing also 
that words spoken may not be without their use. Thenoble and 
learned lord then sat down amidst loud cheers. 


‘he Earl of Avck1ianp said he felt that that was not the fitting 
opportunity of entering upon the question of the affairs of India, 
as it was a matter which he could wish to enter upon fully, inas- 
much as it was personal to himself. He should prefer to have 





} the subject discussed on a separate day, and he would, there- | 


| fore, say as few sentences as possible on that occasion, and even 
{those he would venture on only because his silence might be 


\ taken to be acquiescence in what had fallen in the course of that 


| debate. (Hear, hear.) He felt the disadvantage of addressing 
| their lordships after two such specches as those of the noble and 
| learned lord who had just sat down, and of the noble and 
gallant duke. (Hear, and cheers.) He felt sure, however, that 
| the noble duke himself would not so far rest upon his own 
authority as to say his word alone was sufficient for condemna- 
j tion. With respect to the Affghan war, it had been entered 
| upqn as essential to the safety of our Indian possessions. He 
| believed he saw a danger approaching the contines of India, 
| which, if not arrested, would have left that empire without power 
or stability. Under such circumstances, he felt great anxiety 
| aml hesitation as to the proper course to be pursued; but, in the 
| end, he felt, in just anticipation of what he believed to be the 
wishes and views of those to whom he was bound to defer, both 
| in the India House and the Government at home, that he should 
| hesitate no longer, and he accordingly determined upon war. 
The result was to dispel the danger which was now no longer 
formidable, only because it was not decisively at the time. (Loud 
cheers from the Opposition benches.) He shared in the sentiments 
pom by the noble and learned lord respecting the excesses 
which were committed by the retiring troops, but he could not 
share in the mitigated view which he took of the cruelty and 
treachery of the Affghans. Ile was glad at the result of the 
recent expedition to punish those cruclties, and he was glad that 
the return of the captives had been effected; but he must say, 
wath regard to what had fallen from the noble duke, that he 
would be glad if all the orders of the Governor-General of India 
| might be found deserving of the high character which he 
'had given them. He did not wish to attack the present 
Governor-General, nor to detract from his merits. (Hear, 
| hear.) Nothing, in his opinion, could be more unseemly than a 
recent Governor of India and his successor bandying against 
each other terms of depreciation and disparagement. (Loud 
cheers.) He should not, therefore, follow the example set him 
by the other side of the house. The noble duke, however, had 
charged him with an omission of which he was himself wholly 
unconscious. Indeed, if he had even laboured more arduously 
at one time than at another, it was when leaving India in order 
that all possible means might be left at the disposal of his 
successor, and that every man might be made available who 
could be spared from any part of the territory. The great diffi- 
culty was, that of providing carriage cattle. The divisions 
which had marched in January and in February were pro- 
| vided with cattle for a distance of 400 miles, but the great 
| difficulty arose in Peshawur, owing to the desertion of 
| the camel-drivers, and it was only after General Pollock 
had restored the spirit of the army and had conciliated 
| our allies, and this gave something like security, that the 
| difficulty was at length overcome. The omission, therefore, was 
| not attributable to him; and if the Governor-General, on his 
arrival, found himself destitute of means, it was to be altogether 
| attributed to the force of circumstances. He would say 
| no more on the subject of Affghanistan, but would turn to China. 
| The noble earl now entered into a narrative of the expeditions to 
| China in order to show that he had given directions to have 
done that which had subsequently been carried out by the 
present Governor-General, and contended that although the 
present Government had used the greatest vigour in carrying 
aut the plans already in operation, yet that they would have 
been with equal energy if no change of government had taken 
place. 


Lord Concuester defended the conduct of the Governor- 
General of India, and, with respect to the acts of the retiring 
army, he said he had reason to believe that the instructions were 
confined to the destruction of buildings used as fortifications and 








to impeach the humanity of the army. 
clamations of his noble relative, he should on a future day be 
prepared to defend him. When he arrived in India he found a 
beaten army—one division wholly destroyed—a deficient reve- 
nue, and all public works suspended. 
operations successfully carried to a close, but the public works 
were resumed, and the revenue wasrapidly improving. He con- 
tended that the troops ought to have been sent out to China in 
the month of May, 1841, and by not being so sent there had 
been a useless waste of blood and treasure. He had drawn their 
attention to these points because he thought noble lords seemed 
to wish to take to themselves a credit they were not entitled to. 
The Marquis of Cranricarpe hoped that the papers would be 
laid before the house with as little delay as possible, as the wars 
in India and China, to which they referred, might both be consi- 
dered concluded. With respect to the right of search, it could 
not be kept out of view that our concession to America had had 
a great effect on France. He feared that a question of great im- 
portance to humanity had rather retrograded in consequence of 
that treaty. Other opportunities would be shortly offered for the 
discussion of the distress of the country and its proper remedy. 
The Duke of Wetitneton said the papers referring to the 
Chinese and Affghan wars should be laid on the table forthwith. 
The Earl of Minto gave some explanations as to the delay in 
the sending the vessels intended to join the Chinese expedition. 
After a few words from Lord Colchester, 


Lord Asurvrton said he should not have troubled the house 
with any observations on the treaty he had concluded, had it 
not been for the frequent allusions that had been made to.-it 
during the debate. In a debate of this description, where various 
questions came before them, each of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify a night’s debate, if this question were also mixed up with it 
it would be very imperfectly discussed. But when it came pro- 

erly before the house, he had no doubt of being able to justify 
himself for the course he had adopted. With respect to the 
right of search, it had not occupied any place in the negotiations. 
It was the right of visit only that was discussed. Lord Palmerston 
had deel: himself ready to acecde to terms much less advan- 
tageous; and though this was no justification of the terms, if 
they were bad ones, still it took away the ground of complaint 
from noble lords on the opposite side. He concluded by declaring 
that the good tpdavtendaie between this country and America 








such other purposes, and that directions were given to do nothing | 
With respect to the pro- } 


Not only were military | 


continued uninterrupted, and that at no period of their mutual 
history had a better understanding prevailed between them. 

After a few words from Lords Brougham, Haddington, and 
Minto, in explanation of former statements, 

Earl Stannorz rose and said, from the length which the 
debate had extended, and from the probability that he should 
have many opportunities of bringing the subject before the 
house, he begged to withdraw the amendment which he had 
intended to move. He, however, gave notice, that, on Thursday 
next, he should move the following resolution—* That this house 
do resolve itself into a committee of the whole house, for the pur- 
pose of taking into its most serious consideration the present 
condition of the productive classes of the United Kingdom, with 
a view to provide the means of their profitable employment.” 

The Bishop of Exeter briefly addressed the house on the 
necessity of taking the opportunity of the present peace with 
China to provide such means of religious instruction in that 
country as should prove us to be a nation of Christians. __ 

The address, as moved, was then adopted, and the house 
adjourned till Monday next. 

a 
' 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The house met, according to the adjournment, at a quarter 
before four, at which hour the Speaker took the chair. 

The following new members were sworn at the table, and took 
their seats, having been elected during the recess :—Lord Clive ; 
Mr. J. Emerson Tennent, for Belfast ; Mr. David Ross, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Wortley. 

The Srsaxer said he had to acquaint the house that the two 
sureties, of £500 each, entered into for the prosecution of the 
petition complaining of an undue return for the town of Not- 
tingham, were unobjectionable. 

New writs were ordered to be issued for the following places :— 
Cardigan, Carmarthen, Bute; for the University of Dublin, in 
place of Sergeant Jackson, nominated to be one of her Majesty’s 
Puisne Judges in Ireland ; for Coleraine, in place of E. Litton, 

usq., Who has accepted the office of a Master in Chancery in 
Ireland ; for Bodmin, in the place of the Hon. Major Vivian, 
called to the upper house by the title of Lord Vivian; for the 
county of Monaghan, in the place of the Hon. H. R. Westenra, 
now Lord Rossmore, by the death of his father; for the county of 
Cavan, in the place of Colonel Clements, deceased. " 

Colonel RusHprookE moved that a new writ do issue for the 
borough of Sudbury. 

Mr. T. Duncomss said there was a gencral understanding that no 
new writs should be issued for boroughs, in the same position as 
Sudbury, without notice having been given of the intention to 
move them. He hoped: therefore the hon. gentleman would not 
now persist in his motion for the new writ. 

Colonel Rususrooxke consented to follow the course suggested 
by the hon. member for Finsbury, and gave notice that he would 
move for the new writ on this day week. 





NOTICES OF MOTIONS, 

Sir T. FreMantie gave notice, on behalf of the Judge Advo- 
cate. that he would, on Thursday, the 9th of February, move 
for leave to bring in a bill relative to the administration of eccle- 
siastical justice in England and Wales. 

Sir T. FremMantTie gave notice, on behalf of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that he would, on the 13th of February, move 
for leave to bring in a bill relative to frauds in Exchequer bills. 

Sir T. Fremant er gave notice, on behalf of the noble lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies, that he would, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, move a vote of thanks to the officers and men engaged in 
the Chinese war. pars 

Sir Thomas FremantiE gave notice, on behalf of the right 
honourable baronet the First Lord of the Treasury, that he 
would, on the 16th of February, move a vote of thanks to the 
Governor-General of India, and to the officers and men em- 
ployed in the military operations to the west of the Indus. 

Mr. Wa..Lace gave notice that he would, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, move for a select committee to inquire into the state of 
the late distress in Paisley; also for a return of the money col- 
lected under the Queen's letter, and the mode in which it was 
disposed. 

Mr. WALLACE gave notice that he would, on the 14th of Feb- 
ruary, call the attention of the house to the general distress of 
the country. 

Mr. Frencn gave notice that he would, on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, move for leave to bring in a bill for the extension of 
medical charities in Ireland. 

Mr. S. O’Brien gave notice that he would, on Thursday, the 
16th of February, move for a select committee to inquire into 
the mode in which the poor-laws had been carried into operation 
in Ireland. 

Mr. WitrtaMs gave notice that he would, on Tuesday next, 
move for a return of all persons who received public money to 
the amount of 10007. a-year, between the 5th of January, 1842, 
and 5th of January, 1843. The honourable gentleman also gave 
notice that he would, on the same day, move for an account of 
| the recommendation of the commissioners appointed in 1831, 
| to inquire into the mode of receiving public money, and of 
| keeping the public accounts. j 
Captain Pornt1 gave notice that he would move for a copy 
| of the correspondence which had taken place between the Se- 

cretary of State and the magistrates of Dover, respecting the 
| treatment of Mr. Fitzjames. ; 
} Mr. MACKINNON gave notice that he would, on the 14th of 
February, bring in a bill for the improvement of towns. 

Sir VaLentine Brake gave notice that he would, on the 16th 
of February, move for leave to bring in a bill to abolish the ad- 
ministering of oaths. ‘The hon. gentleman also gave notice that 
he would call the attention of the house to the mode in which 
the business of Parliament was conducted, and would move to 
have it transacted in a manner more consistent with the conve- 
nience of members than the present mode of conducting it. 

Lord Asutry gave notice that he would, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, move that an address be presented to her Majesty, praying 
that she would be graciously pleased to take into her serious 
consideration the best means of diffusing a moral and religious 
education among the working classes. 

Mr. T. Duncompe gave notice that he would, on Thursday, 
move for a select committee to inquire into the administration of 
justice by magistrates during the late disturbances in the manu- 
facturing districts. The hon. member also gave notice that he 
would, on the same day, move for an inquiry into the mode in 
which Lord Abinger discharged his duties as a judge during 
the special commission. 

Mr. Rornvucxk gave notice that he would, on the 16th February, 
move for a committee to inquire into the poliey which led to the 
war in Affghanistan. 

Mr. Ewart gave notice that he would, on Thursday, the 16th, 
move for an address to the Crown respecting education. 

Dr. Bownrtne gave notice that he would, to-morrow, move for 
a copy of the charter granted to the Royal Mail Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. The hon. member also gave notice that he would 
renew a motion which he had made on two occasions for the cor- 
seponeenee respecting quarantine. 

Mr. Hume gave notice, that, unless her Majesty's ministers 
stated their intention of affording the information, he would move 
for a return of the several articles and imports the duty on which 
had fallen off more than £10 in the year, ending the 5th January, 
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1843, as compared with the receipt for similar articles in 1842, 
distinguishing those articles on which the duty was altered last 
session; and that he would also move for a similar return in re- 
ference to articles of excise. 

Mr. Lanovcnerr gave notice that he should, on Thursday, the 
9th of February, move fora return of the wheat imported into 
Canada, and from thence re-imported into this country, for a 
certain period. 

THE ADDRESS. 

The mover and seconder of the address having entered the 
house and taken their seats, 

The Speaker proceeded to read the speech delivered by the 
Lords Commissioners on Thursday, at the conclusion of which, 

Lord Courtenay then rose and said: Mr. Speaker, in rising to 
propose to this house the adoption ofan humble address in answer 
to the most gracious speech of her Majesty just read, I feel that am 
not preferring any unreasonable request when I entreat for my- 
self that kind and indulgent hearing which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, this house has been accustomed to bestow. (ILear.) 
Whilst the magnitude and varicty of the topics adverted to in 
her Majesty’s speech are such as to place under no ordinary diffi- 
culties the mover of the address—(Hear, hear),—I yet feel, Sir, with 
unqualified confidence that these are topics upon which there can 
be but a unanimous concurrence. (Hear.) I feel, Sir, that in 
the announcements which her Majesty’s speech makes there are 
many to which we all will be prompt and anxious to manifest 
our concurrence. (Hear, hear.) I feel that we all hear with 
equal satisfaction that announcement with which, for many years 
past, the speeches from the throne to Parliament have com- 
menced. I mean, Sir, the gratifying announcement that the 


Sovereign of this country continues to receive firm assurances of | 


friendly regard from all foreign powers. (Hear, hear, hear.) These, 
Sir, are assurances from which I trust we may augur a long conti- 
nuance of that peace with which it has pleased Providence so long 
to bless the nations of Europe. But there is one announcement 
to which I feel particular pleasure in calling upon this house to 
respond: I mean that part of the speech in which her Majesty in- 
forms us that a treaty has been concluded upon a satisfactory 
basis with the United States of America. (Ilear, hear.) Iam 
sure, Sir, that, however great are the evils of war, every one in 
this house will agree with me that they are not merely to be 
measured by the loss of blood and the waste of treasure, but that 
there is a still greater evil in the disruption of those ties which 
ought to bind the families of mankind together. (Hear.) Those 
evils would be tenfold, if such should happen between us and 
that kindred community which has sprung up under our 
auspices. (Hear.) We are bound to that community by 
the kindred of blood, by the similarity of laws, and the 
identity of our language and our religion. (Hear, hear.) It 
is, therefore, Sir, with unhesitating confidence I call upon the 
house to express its satisfaction upon the adjustment of those 
differences which had for some time existed. (Ilear, hear.) 
Let me turn now, Sir, to another announcement which her Ma- 
jesty has graciously made respecting the triumphant close of the 
war in Affghanistan—a war which was carried on under circum- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty—in a country of a peculiar cha- 
racter, and amidst foes of unknown numbers, of untried courage, 
of strange discipline, and unparalleled ferocity. That extraordi- 
nary war has now been brought to a triumphant close by the con- 
stancy and valour of our troops, to which, I trust, we shall be the 
first to offer the just meed of applause. (Hear, hear, hear.) It 
were idle—it were unnecessary—now to dwell upon the reverses 
of a former campaign. But, Sir, I cannot speak upon this sub- 
ject without inviting the house to call to recollection the many 
instances of individual valour and power of endurance which 
were manifested by our troops, both European and native—in- 
stances which make us feel the greater satisfaction that that cou- 
rage was not exhibited in vain, and that that suffering was not 
unattended with good results ; for it leads us to reflect with in- 
creased satisfaction that British honour has been vindicated, and 
that the superiority of British arms has been established on the 
scenes of former reverses. We may tum with feelings of 
perhaps a less mixed character to another topic suggested by 


her Majesty's speech: I mean our relations with China, and Iam | 


sure that, with equal satisfaction, we shall learn that a treaty has 
been concluded with China, resulting from the superiority of our 


naval and military forces, and founded upon terms which her } 


Majesty has proposed. We may, I trust, look forward to this as 
the commencement of a permanent and salutary intercourse be- 
tween this country and that mighty and extensive land. There is 


not a gentleman that Iam now addressing who does not feel that if 


ever there was a time when the prospect of new markets for our 
manufactures was essential, this isnow that period. (Cheers from 
the Opposition.) Sir, we are informed by her Majesty's speech 
of a fact, alas! of which the experience of most hon. gentlemen 
whom I now address has made them aware—that considerable 
bodies, masses of our manufacturing population, have been suf- 
fering for some time under a state of distress occasioned by the 
depression of the markets of some departments of our manufac- 
turing industry. Sir, we must learn with great regret, as evi- 
dence of that fact, the inability of a large portion of our manu- 
facturing population to purchase those articles of comfort, or 
even of necessity, which under more prosperous circumstances 
they had been accustomed to; but this inability is one of the 
causes to which we are to trace the diminution in the receipts 
from ordinary sources of revenue which is announced to us in 
her Majesty's speech. That that diminution may be, and is, 
justly attributable also to other causes—to causes which may be, 
and it is hoped will be, temporary in their nature, and which 
cannot but have been present to the minds of those who origin- 
ated and carried the great financial changes of last year—I 
mean to the reduction in the duties upon imports—is no 
doubt a matter which it is satisfactory and gratifying to be- 
lieve. But, Sir, at the same time, the fact remains—a fact 


which is brought before us in this the very first stage of | districts. I rejoice that these disturbances have been suppressed 


our proceedings—that large bodies of our manufacturing popu- 
lation are in a state of distress and depression. Sir, it is with no 
language of cold and ordinary condolence and pity that I now 
take this opportunity of saying what has been so often said upon 
that subject. We cannot but sympathise deeply with the way 
in which, I will say not only the manufacturing, but the agri- 
cultural portion of this community have often borne distress and 
privations, submitting to them with a fortitude and resignation 
deserving of a better fate. Such a circumstance renders their 
distresses still more entitled to the calm consideration of an 
English and Christian legislature. This state of things exists. 
Of the remedies for this state of things this is neither the fitting 
time, nor am I a person qualified to speak ; but, Sir, this much I 
may be gem to say, that while t look forward with hope to 
the result which will follow from the continued operation of the 
commercial and financial changes of last year, and to the preva- 
lence, the gradual prevalence, in foreign countries of sounder 
re of international policy—(Hear, hear)—while I look 

orward to those considerations, I must be permitted also to say 
that any remedy for the national distress which legislation can 
supply is to be found, not in any crude and hasty measures, not 
in a to exalt and ‘edgntly the importance of one interest 
above others. —(‘‘Hear,hear,”’ on theOpposition benches, repeated 
by the members on the Ministerial side)—it is not to be found, 
I say, in endeavours to magnify any one in trust above others, 
but in a calm and dispassionate consideration of all the interests 


of the community—(Cheers from both sides of the house)—while 
we weigh justly and duly the importance of each in e social 
scale of our country, attaching and assigning to each its due 
share among the elements of our national greatness ; and while 
we take into account all the component parts of this great 
community, giving a just and fair consideration to such peculiar 
circumstances and to such peculiar burdens as may result from a 
complicated and artificial state of society. It is because I traced, 
in the conduct of her Majesty’s Ministers, the operation of such 
principles of legislation that, however unwilling I was to obtrude 
myself upon the notice of the house, I think it my duty, in ac- 
ceding to the proposal made to me, not to shrink from the public 
expression, as the representative of a large and important consti- 
tuency, of the general confidence which I entertain in her Ma- 
jesty’s present advisers. In the great financial measures of last 
year the country recognised a great scheme, not to be judged of 
in its individual parts, or in its temporary operation, but to be 
looked at upon the whole and in a scries of years. (Hear, hear.) 
I believe that if her Majesty’s Ministers continue to act with a 
similar union of boldness, prudence, and caution ; if, in the mea- 
sures which may hereafter be propounded, an anxiety for the ge- 
neral welfare be exhibited in funion with a due regard to the 
various interests of the country; if they show themselves ready 
and anxious to maintain peace at the risk of everything but na- 
tional honour; to promote economy at the hazard of everything 
except the efficiency of the public service ; introduce change 
where change may be improvement, but to repudiate and reject 
| it where it is nothing but innovation; I believe, Sir, if her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers continue to act upon these principles, they will 
also continue to receive, as in my judgment they will continue to 
deserve, the confidence of a large portion of the country. 
' (Cheers.) Sir, it is with these views and these feclings that I 
| have come forward on this oceasion to propose the address in 
| answer to her Majesty’s gracious speech; and I have only, before 
| I proceed to read the address which I shall submit, to express 
| my grateful acknowledgments to the house for the kind forbear- 
| ance which they have manifested. (Cheers.) The noble lord 
| then moved the address, which was, as usual, an echo of her Ma- 
| jesty’s speech. 

Mr. W.P. S. Minus said: In rising to second the address, 
which has just been so ably proposed by the noble lord, in an- 
swer to her Majesty’s most gracious speech, I trust I shall be 
allowed that indulgence which I know this house is ever ready 
to extend to a young member making his first address. It is 
| with no ordinary feelings of embarrassment that I undertake the 
| task for which I have found it necessary to ask the favourable 
| consideration of the house, and I trust that, in the few remarks | 
| which it will be incumbent on me to make, I shall make use of 
no expression calculated to disturb that spirit of harmony and 
unanimity which it is so desirable should prevail on the present 
occasion. (Ilear.) I shall endeavour, Sir, to confine my re- 
marks to as short a space as will be consistent with the import- 
ance of the topics on which it will be necessary for me to dilate. 
It is with feelings of peculiar pride and satisfaction that I advert 
to the glorious termination of the campaign in Affghanistan. I 
believe that on few occasions in the history of that country have 
victories so important to the security and stability of our Indian 
empire been achieved. I conceive that it is a matter of congra- 
tulation that her Majesty’s army should have so nobly triumphed 
over every difficulty, and should have so gloriously recovered 
the laurels which previous events had torn from their brows ; 
that, notwithstanding the severity of the climate, and the almost 





from captivity, and exemplified the maxim—that England 
| leaves no insult unavenged, that her faith is inviolable when 
{once pledged, that her punishment of treachery is instant 
| and certain, and that, while she strikes terror into the hearts 
| of her enemies, she is at all times ready, even in the midst 
| of success, to listen to the dictates of humanity and _ reason. 
The next topic to which I shall advert is the successful issue 
| of our operations in China, which is not only a subject of 
| importance to England, but to the whole world. I think this, 
| coupled with the brilliant success of our arms in India, will be 
| the distinguishing feature of her Majesty’s reign, as this nation 
| may be the means of opening a country which has been hitherto 
;} unknown to Europe, and of introducing into it the inestimable 
blessings of the Christian religion. (Hear, hear.) As a young 
member, I will not discuss the line of policy pursued by the late 
Administration, but I trust I am not too bold in expressing my 
approval of the energy which the present Administration has 
shown in bringing the war in China to a triumphant close. They 
displayed an exertion of force adequate to the dignity and im- 
portance of the undertaking which sustained the glory of the 
British arms. I can scarcely calculate the advantage to .be 
derived from the ratification of the treaty of commerce with 
China, or form any opinion of the amount of trade likely to be 
carried on with that country ; but, Sir, if the relations which we 
hear of that country be true—if the population be so numerous 
as it is supposed, and if the prejudices of Asia permit a more 
enlightened system of policy with Europe—I do not think 
any treaty could be of more importance, or more calculated 
to benefit trade and commerce. (Hear.) I congratulate the 
house that the long-pending boundary question between this 
country and America has been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion by the talents of the noble lord to whom the conducting of 
that question had been corfided. I cannot but think that the 
maintenance of peace between the two countrics is of much 
more importance than a portion of disputed territory. That 
question, which had been contested for fifty years, is now finally 
settled, and I believe it is for the interests of civilization that a 
dangerous and expensive war has been avoided. (Hear.) I 
think this house will concur withyme in regretting the dis- 
turbances whieh took place last autumn in the manufacturing 


by the energy of the civil authority without any great display 
of military foree, or without the assistance of a fresh law. 

regret that these disturbances have arisen ; but, notwithstanding 
the pressure in trade, I think the spirit of insurrection is to be 
attributed to the means and to the topics made use of by 
demagogues to excite their passions. (Cheers.) I trust that 
the news from the East and the new treaty with Russia will 
contribute to relieve our commerce, and that the measures 
which have been adopted last session will promote commerce, 
and at the same time help to equalize the expenditure and re- 
venue of the country. It will require more decisive measures 
to restore public eredit, and to develop the resources of the 
country, ‘The deficiency in the revenue has continued, which, 
I believe, is to be attributed to the deficient harvest of 1841. 
(Ifear, hear.) But, I trust, the amount of revenue from the 
property and income tax may counterbalance this deficiency, 
and that next year the revenue will so far revive 
that this tax may be done away with. ( Hear.) 
Notwithstanding the efforts that have been uscd, panic after 
panic succeeded among the agriculturists. They had been called 
on to bear unusual burdens, but, if they contribute to relieve 
other branches of industry, I believe they will be borne cheer- 
fully. (Hear, hear.) I think the house has heard with pleasure 
of her Majesty's visit to Scotland. (Hear, hear.) The charac- 
teristic hospitality of Scotland and their abundant loyalty marked 


insurmountable nature of the mountain passes, they had, by the | 
skilful guidance of their commanders, rescued the prisoners | 


lection of her Majesty's late visit will be cherished in the hearts 
of her Scottish subjects, and will create an effect that will lon 
survive. I have endeavoured, in a few words, to bring fiewerd 
the topics introduced in the speech from the throne, and I hope 
the house will unanimously agree to the address, which, if 
adopted without any dissent, will prove the more gratifying to 
her Majesty. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I beg to thank tho 
house for the kindness it has extended to me. (Loud cheers.) 

The address was then read by the Speaker. The question 
having been put, i 

Mr. C. Woop said he had no doubt that the noble lord in no 
degree miscalculated the feelings of that house when he gave ex- 
pression to the satisfaction which every one must feel at the an- 
nouncement contained in her Majesty’s speech of the ter- 
mination of those hostilities in which this country had been 
engaged in two quarters, and of the improved prospect of peace, 
arising from the termination of differences with the United States. 
With respect to the termination of hostilitics with China, he 
apprehended that no feeling but one of satisfaction could pre- 
vail. Jowever confidently we might rely upon the skill and 
valour of our troops, no one could contemplate without anxiety 
the continuance of hostilities at such a distance from this country 
with a population so large, in a country of which we knew so 
little; still less could any one contemplate, without feelings of 
the greatest regret, the indiscriminate slaughter of a brave 
though barbarous people. (Hear, hear.) Ithad been the result 
of that war—a result which scldom attended such operations— 
that every object for which it was undertaken had been effected. 
Reparation had been made for the cruel and insulting hardships 
heaped upon British residents ; compensation had been made to 
our merchants for the losses which they had sustained; indem- 
nity had been obtained for the expenses of the war; and he 
thought the noble lord was justified in anticipating that an open- 
ing had been made for our commerce which would be beneticial 
not only to this country but to China herself, to whose inhabi- 
tants it would secure the benefits of humanity, of civilization, and 
of religion. (Loud cheers.) With respect to the satisfaction 
which the noble lord had expressed at the conclusion of the 
operations in Affghanistan, he (Mr. Wood) apprehended 
there would be no difference of opinion in that house. 
(Hear.) There could be no difference of opinion as to the ad- 
vance upon Cabul, and the vindication of the honour of our 
troops. (ilear, hear). But the house was not called upon on 
this occasion to express any opinion whatever as to the general 
policy upon which these operations were conducted; because 
already two notices of motion had been given, by the hon. mem- 
ber for Bath, and the Right Hon. the First Lord of the Treasury 
which would afford opportunity enough to discuss that question. 
(Hear, hear.) He hoped that, before these motions came on, her 
Majesty’s Ministers would be able to lay before the house the 
information necessary to form a correct judgment of those ope- 
rations. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that the information which 
Ministers already possessed would enable them to contradict the 
reports which had been circulated, of excesses committed by our 
troops—excesses revolting to every man of common humanity— 
excesses said to have been committed by our troops upon the un- 
armed inhabitants of cities of which we had for some time 
been in peaceable possession. (Hear, hear.) He trusted that 
Ministers would be able to inform the house that we had not left 
in the countries beyond the Indus a justly exasperated popula- 
tion. With respect to the treaty with the United States of Ame- 
rica, that was a subject upon which the house would look to the 
Government for explanation, which he was sure the Government 
would be most anxious to give. (Hear, hear.) He, for one, was 
ready to adimit that, in adjusting our differences with that coun- 
try, no importance should be attached to a few square miles of 
disputed territory, more or less. I confess it appears tome upon 
the authority of a document, of the authenticity of which there 
can be no doubt, that all those questions are not so satisfactorily 
settled as we might at first have been led to believe. The sub- 
ject ae which I now wish to have an explanation from her Ma- 
jesty’s Government refers to the question of what is ly 
called the right of visit. I santa that, of all pape 
likely to agitate the public mind in the United States, there is not 
one more calculated to lead to angry feeling than that of the right 
of visit, and, as there has been some confusion between whatiscalled 
the right of visit and the right of search, I shall take the liberty of 
stating my view of eachas distinctly as Ican. Iapprehend the right 
of visit claimed by this country to be the right of our cruisers to as- 
certain whether a merchant vessclisjustly entitled tothe protection 
of the flag which she may happen to have hoisted on the vessel 
being at the time in such a condition as to render her liable to 
suspicion—first, that she is not entitled to the protection of that 
flag ; and next, that, if she be not entitled to that protection, she 
is, either under the law of nations, or by the richt of treaties 
subject to the suspicion and control of other powers. That was 
the claim put forward by Lord Aberdeen in his communication 
with the Envoy of the United States, and supported by argu- 
ments which I am sure it is unnecessary to repeat ina ‘British 
House of Commons. (Hear.) It is enough to say that if this 
right is not to be exercised any vessel may sail unquestioned and 
uninterrupted through the squadron of cruisers we possess, full of 
slaves. (Hear, hear.) It is enough to say that the most 
atrocious buccaneer or pirate might sail unquestioned througk 
the fleets of all the maritime powers in the world if the right 
in question were denied. But this right is not only denied by 
the United States, but it is also stated in the document to which 
I have referred that it has been given up by this country 
Tie was aware that the instructions to be given to our cruisers 
were under ~ directions of Dr. Lushington and Captain Den- 
man—men whose names were a security for the ; Q ec~ 
tual discharge of the duty they had undertaken ; renga C 
Wood) hoped that in the new instructions the spirit ‘of the ‘old 
instructions would be adhered to. He was sure the answer of 
the Government upon the point would be satisfactory ‘to that 
house. (Hear.) He could not, however, help saying, that the 
present state of the question suggested a doubt as to the final 
settlement of our differences with the United States. But 
speaking generally, with regard to our foreign affairs, he was 
sure the house would receive with satisfaction the statement 
contained in the speech from the throne, and would join in ite 
congratulations. He confessed, however, that he derived but 
little satisfaction from the expressions in the speech relative to 
our internal policy. (Hear, hear.) The house would, no doubt 
participate with her Majesty in the sympathy which she ex- 
pressed for the sufferings of her people. But surely those suffer 
ings were of a nature to call for something more than sym athy. 
(Hear, hear.) He did expect to find in her Majesty’s ‘s —_ 
he did not say the precise nature of the remedies “which th 
Government was about to propose—but he did expect > 
find in it some indications at least of the measures thoy 
intended to bring forward for the purpose of removing that 
depression of our trade, which had now lasted too long. (Hear.) 
And when he remembered the censure of which the late Go 
vernment was the object for introducing 7 eR =. 
they had not announced in the speech Sen the Orden teen 
not help thinking that no such measures were now in contem: 
plation. The hon. gentleman who seconded the address had 
told them of some symptoms of reviving trade; but no one 
could be so sanguine as to believe that any great ‘im: vement 





throughout the progress of her Majesty. (Cheers.) ¢ recol- 





had of late taken place in the condition of our people, (Hear, 
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hear.) In order to restore the vigour of commerce, they had 
been promised that measures should be brought forward that 
would considerably alleviate the distress. (Hear, hear.) No 
one could doubt what those mea-sures ought to be, namely, 
measures that would increase the demand for labour, stimulate 
trade, and improve the condition of the people. At the con- 
clusion of the speech from the throne at the end of last session, 
such measures were promised; and he must confess that it was 
with feelings of the greatest disappointment that he found in 
her Majesty’s speech at the opening of the present session no 
indication that that promise was to be followed up. With many 
articles of manufacturing industry and consumption the Govern- 
ment had notattempted to deal; he had hoped to see something 
done with respect to sugar and corn, but the speech was entirely 
silent on that point. He knew not that in any article affecting 
the consumption of food the price had been reduced by the Le- 
gislature of last session. (Hear,) Fortunately for the population 
of this country, the price of wheat was low during the last autumn, 
but he confessed he did not see how that could any way 
result from the measure of the right hon. gentleman. He 
thought the panic and alarm which had existed amongst the 
agriculturists were the most unfounded panic and alarm, as 
far at least as the measures of the right honourable gentleman 
were concerned, that could possibly prevail. For three months 
after the bill of the right honourable gentleman for regulating the 
price of wheat passed into a law the price was only three shil- 
lings lower, on the average, than when the old law was in ope- 
ration. It was true that, under the operation of the sliding 
scale, it all came in at the time of the harvest; but he did not 
believe that one grain more or one grain less came in in conse- 
quence of the change. (‘* Hear, hear,’’ from the Opposition.) It 
same in at a different time; it came in paying a different rate of 
duty; but, so far as the produce and the consumer were con- 
cerned, he believed the new law was altogether a dead letter. 
Whatever might be the principle upon which future corn- 
laws should be based—be it protection, be it revenue, or be it a 
duty for registration only—it must be acceded by all that it was 
desirable to get rid of the uncertainty which now existed. 
(Hear.) He believed that the reduction in the price of agricul- 
tural produce was to be attributed entirely to the want of de- 
mand. (Hear, hear.) Allusion was made in the speech 
of her Majesty to the deficiency in the revenue. He believed 
that they were then to a considerable extent suffering the penalty 
of rejecting, in 1841, the measures which were then proposed by 
the late Government. (Laughter from the Ministerial benches.) 
That those measures were sound in principle he believed no 
member of her Majesty’s Government would deny, after the de- 
ductions which they made last year, whatever might be the opi- 
nion of their supporters. It was impossible to deny those mea- 
sures were calculated to create a demand for our manufactures 
abroad, and thereby to improve the condition of our manufac- 
turing population. They were told at the time when these mea- 
sures were proposed, that all that was necessary was a change of 
Government; as though, when hon. gentlemen opposite were 
placed in office, money would be sure to flow into the treasury. 
He apprehended that the result was far from bearing out such an 
opinion ; that at that time the deficiency was greater than it had 
ever been. (Hear, hear.) Upto the 10th of October the certi- 
fied deficiency was two millions and a half. Had it been dimi- 
nished in the last quarter? (Hear, hear.) He thought not; he 
thought he might say that the deficiency, up to the 5th of Janu- 
ary, was not less than three millions and a half. He sincerely 
hoped that the receipts from the income-tax would be as great 
as had been expected by the right hon. gentleman himself, but 
they must double his own estimate in order to mect the defi- 
ciency. He believed the falling off in ordinary sources of income 
extended to everything except the Post-office. (Hear, hear.) 
The greatest deficiency was in the Excise, which was not 
touched by the measure of the right honourable gentle- 
man, and which had usually been considered as the best 
test of the prosperity of the nation. If they were ever 
to be relieved from the burden of the income-tax, it 
could only be by the improvement of the ordinary sources of re- 
venue. He could not but hope that the Government would 
bring forward some measures for improving the state of com- 
merce. Even the speech of the noble lord encouraged such a 
hope, for he had expressed a hope that the Government would 
persevere, not rashly, but steadily and firmly, in the course 
which they had pursued during the last session. He trusted 
that, even before that debate was concluded, the right hon. gen- 
tleman would not leave them without some assurance that such 
was his intention. Such an assurance would only be in accord- 
ance with the recorded opinions of the right hon. gentleman 
himself, and of the Government of which he was the head; and 
he might depend upon it that, whatever the opposition which he 
might meet with from gentlemen who sat behind him, he would, 
at least, have the continued support of that (the Opposition) 
side of the house, in carrying out those measures which were 
best calculated to improve the condition of the manufacturing 
population. The condition of the people was one of which the 
oldest man could scarcely remember a parallel. The depression 
was similar to that which prevailed when Mr. Huskisson, in 
1825, brought forward his measures for the relaxation of the then 
commercial tariff. Under that relaxation trade revived. He 
believed that from the application of similar remedies to the 
whole of our imports, and especially to the great articles of con- 
sumption, they might look for a revival of trade, an increase of 
revenue, and an improvement in the moral and social condition 
of the whole population. (Cheers.) 

Sir R. Pzet said he was happy to infer, from the general tone 
and tenour of the speech of the honourable gentleman, and the 
approbation with which that speech was received from those 
who generally concurred with him in opinion, that there was 
every prospect that they would be able to present to her Majesty 
an unanimous address in answer to the speech. He could not 
have heard the declaration of the honourable gentleman, with 
reference to the foreign policy of her Majesty’s Government, 
without great satisfaction, because it appeared to him to imply 
entire and almost unqualified approbation of the policy which 
her Majesty’s Government had pursued with respect to foreign 
affairs. (Hear, hear.) The only reservation which the honour- 
able gentleman had made was with respect to the course pursued 
to the westward of the Indus, conceiving, as he did, that, as there 
was a notice on the books of the house with respect to that par- 
ticular subject, there would bea more fitting opportunity afforded 
of expressing his opinion. The hon. gentleman referred parti- 
cularly to the treaty which this country had concluded with the 
United States. The hon. gentleman said, with respect to the 
differences referred to in the speech from the throne—namely, 
those between the State of Maine and the United States—that a 
few miles more or less of territory was of little importance, com- 
pared with the adjustment of differences between two mighty 
countries, which had continued for half a century, and which 
were now amicably settled. He rejoiced to hear from the hon. 
gentleman his frank admissions in respect to the policy pursued 
towards the United States, as far as the question of boundary 
was goncerned. Considering the uncertainty which prevailed 
as to the letter of the treaty, the ignorance of the geography 
of the country which prevailed at the time—considering also how 
impossible it was to execute the treaty, the division made giving 
one-half to the United States and the other half to this country, 


their military stations being preserved, the adjustment of the 
questions upon the whole being more favourable than that which 
was given to them on a former period, he felt confident he would 
be able to prove satisfactorily to the house that they had acted 
consistently with sound feeling—consistently with the interests 
of the country in ratifying that convention. (Cheers.) He knew 
there were parties who tried to obstruct the amicable settlement 
of the question : there were those who blamed Mr. Webster as well 
as Lord Ashburton, because he had seceded from the pretensions 
put forward by the United States, because he saw there was no 
other mode of bringing the question to an amicable settlement. 
(Hear, hear.) He was taunted with selling his country. Here 
it was the Ashburton capitulation, there it was the Webster 
capitulation ; but, God be thanked, there were sufficient moderate 
and good men who knew that a relinquishment of extreme pre- 
tensions on each side might be compatible with the authority of 
each, and that the question of dispute was nothing compared 
with the establishment of an amicable union between two great 
people of kindred origin and kindred language, and whose inte- 
rests were as deeply interwoven as their origin. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) It was a painful duty to him to refer to the message 
of the President of the United States, but he sincerely and ho- 
nestly believed that it was necessary that a good understanding 
between the United States and this country should prevail on 
the subject of the right of visit. (Hear, hear.) That message 
did not give a good account of the nature of the negotiation 
which had taken place upon the subject. (Hear, hear, hear.) 
The right of search was a belligerent right, or, if it existed in a 
time of peace, it was a right given and conceded by one country 
to another. The right of visit was different from the right of 
search. ‘The right of visit was merely a power to enable us to 
ascertain if a vessel, bearing the American flag, was a bond fide 
American vessel. If they knew that a dond fide American vessel, 
fitted up with American money, and commanded by an Ame- 
rican, had on board a cargo of human beings, intended to be 
sold as slaves, they were bound to allow such a vessel to pass, 
But then this country had a right to know that such a vessel 
was really what she was represented to be. The principle upon 
which the right of visit was contended for was admirably laid 
down by his noble friend (Lord Aberdeen), in his despatch dated 
the 20th of December, 1841, the object of which was to declare 
that the object of the right of visit was to ascertain if the 
vessel with American colours was what she represented her- 
self to be. Now, he (Sir Robert Peel) could not see, con- 
sidering how America was surrounded, how her revenue 
orher commerce could be safe unless the right of visit 
were maintained. (Hear, hear.) But when he recollected 
that in the seas in the neighbourhood of the American coast 
the Government of the United States did expect vessels to 
submit to the right of visit, he was really astonished to see the 
objection urged against the right of visit claimed by this country. 
Such being the state of the case upon this question, it was his 
duty to declare, in the face of the public, his regret at that part 
of the President’s message relating to the right of search. (Hear, 
hear.) The principle of this right of search—not the belligerent 
right, but that conventional right, the object of which was to 
prevent the traffic in slaves—was proposed in 1824 by Mr. Rush, 
on the part of America, and acceded to by Mr. Huskisson. 
(Hear, hear.) It was now, however, his duty to declare, in 
the face of the House of Commons, that the Government of 
this country had made no concession to America, but had 
declared their determination to abide by the principles laid 
down in Lord Aberdeen’s despatch, and by those principles they 
were determined to adhere. (Hear.) Since the President’s 
message had appeared, the Government of this country had 
taken means to communicate with the Government of America 
on the subject, and he trusted that the result of that communica- 
tion would lead to a settlement of the differences which existed 
respecting it. (Hear.) He did not recollect any other question 
in respect to the foreign policy of the country that had been 
touched upon by the hon. gentleman. The hon. gentleman com- 
mented upon the state of the revenue. He was ready to admit that 
the revenue was in anything but a satisfactory state, and, if a 
balance-shect were called for, it would support the statement 
of the hon. gentleman on this subject in the fullest manner. But 
then there could be nothing more unfair than to estimate 
the future state of the revenue from its present appearance. 
He last year admitted the deficiency in the revenue, but he 
proposed to improve it by raising funds through a new 
channel. (Hear.) He proposed to remit portions of the im- 
port duties,and, ogt of eleven hundred articles, he did, in fact, 
remit the duties on 700. The reduction of these duties com- 
menced, in some instances, in July last, and in others in Oc- 
tober, and the taxesimposed to meet these deficiencies had not 
yet been collected. It was not fair, therefore, to take the pre- 
sent state of the revenue as a proof that hereafter it would pre- 
sent the same appearance. He candidly admitted that the de- 
crease in the excise was a proof that there had been a diminution 
of the powers of consumption of the people. There undoubtedly 
was reduction in the excise, particularly in the article spirits ; 
but that must not be deemed symptomatic of distress—much of 
it, he believed, was occasioned by improved habits of temperance 
in this country as well as in Ireland. He, however, did not seek 
to be too sanguine in his conclusion. There had been occasioned 
difficulties also by the pouring in of corn. There had been 
parties who anticipated an unfavourable harvest. He begged 
the farmers not to hold back on that account: though right 
in his prediction, he was not successful in his advice. 
farmers did hold back. There was a favourable harvest, and 
hence followed an increased flowing into the markets of 
com. 
he feared there always must be, when they remembered the 
uncertainty of seasons in this country. He, however, was not, 
but those who had predicted unfavourable harvests were, an- 
swerable for those consequences. (Hear, hear.) 
reduction in the revenue under the head of the item malt was 
not altogether attributable to the existing distress. The return 
of the quantity of malt was 9,010,000 bushels. The reduction 
in the amount of the spirit duty was not to be taken as 
evidence of the distress of the country, for they might de- 
pend upon it that temperance was progressing here as well 
as in Ireland. But the great reduction in the excise under the 
head of malt was partly to be attributed to the unfavourable 
harvest in 1841. He was not contending against the existence 
of distress, the prevalence of which he had already admitted, 


ing too disheartening an inference, or taking too gloomy a view 
of our prospects. (Hear, hear.) At any rate, hon. gentlemen 
opposite could not deny this, that there had been a great reduc- 
tion in prices. (Hear, hear.) They said that the corn-law had 
nothing to do with this; that it had not checked speculation ; 
and that, in fact, whatever benefits were enjoyed were attribut- 
able to the ample produce of the harvest. "Why, he remembered 
that the language of hon. gentlemen opposite, in June and July, 
was, that the harvest would be unfavourable. They declared 
that they had the very best information that the harvest in 1842 
would be no better than the one which preceded it. He, how- 
ever, had ventured to express a different opinion, and had cau- 
tioned the holders of corn against trusting to these doctrines. 
They did hold back their corn, and they had.to blame not him 
but hon, gentlemen opposite for the consequence. There must 
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be at all times uncertainty in speculating in an article the pro- 
duction of which was dependent upon the season; and hon. 
gentlemen were fairly chargeable with the evil consequences 
which followed from their expressed opinions, if corn 
poured in at that period at which, from the uncertainty 
of the harvest, it was always likely todo. But certainly those 
parties who did keep their corn back had done so contrary to 
his admonition. (Hear, hear.) With respect to the excise, he 
would show in the article of malt the quantity which had paid 
duty in the last quarter of 1842 as compared with the similar 
quarter in 1841. In the quarter ending October, 1841, the quan- 
tity of malt from barley, the produce of the crop of that yea, 
was 376,000 bushels. In the October quarter, 1842, the number 
of bushels was 604,000. For the quarter ending January, 1841, 
the number was 8,951,000; and for that ending January, 1843, 
the number was 10,561,000; showing an excess in the last 
quarter of 1,834,000. Now that was evidence that the con- 
sumption had increased, and gave grounds for believing that the 
deficiency in the excise was in a great measure to be attributed 
to the former unproductive harvest. The hon. gentleman had 
asked him what further measures he was prepared to carry out 
that session in reference to the commerce of the country. He 
(Sir R. Peel) had stated last year the general principles upon 
which he was prepared and determined to act—that he was 
ready to give as free a scope as possible to the commercial ener- 
gies of the country. (Hear, hear.) Such was the principle upon 
which he had declared himself prepared to act, but, when he had 
laid that principle down, he had said that the many complicated 
interests at stake should be borne in mind when, in a country like 
this, they proposed to make large alterations in the laws which 
affected those interests. They had made extensive changes in 
the code which, at a former period, had regulated the commerce 
of this country. If he had been disposed to make further 
alterations he would have at once proposed them. He had not 
led the hon. gentleman to expect that he would go on year after 
year making changes. It would be better, as regarded the in- 
terests of commerce, to make all the changes in one year than to 
proceed upon a system of secret reservation with respect to 
further alterations. Whatever alterations took place were 
in accordance with those principles in the truth of which he still 
believed, and from none of which was he disposed to recede. 
(Cheers.) He had stated last year that protection had hitherto 
been the rule in the commercial system of this country, 
and said then, as he did now, that that rule, and the in- 
terests created under it, should not be lost sight of, lest, in 
acting on those benevolent principles which influenced them, 
they should, in reference to the interests in question, pro- 
duce results far from satisfactory. It was therefore not his in- 
tention to propose at present further extensive changes in the 
commercial code of this country. But wherever he did make 
any alteration it would be in aecordance with the principle he 
had laid down. He, however, as he already stated, had not led 
the hon. gentleman to expect any further alterations this ses- 
sion. (Hear, hear.) He would not then enter upon a vindica- 
tion of the Corn-bill. An opportunity would no doubt be here- 
after afforded him of doing so by some hon. gentleman opposed 
to his views on that question. Experience, however, had shown 


| him that in no one of the views he had entertained on that sub- 


ject had he been mistaken. With respect to the averages it was 
said that the introduction of the new towns would have the 
effect of lowering the price by five shillings; and, consequently, 
raising the duty. Now, it had had no such effect. The fact 
was, the law had not had a sufficient trial to warrant its abroga- 
tion. ‘The objections raised by the hon. gentleman to-night did 
not at all apply. When he (Sir R. Peel) introduced the in- 
come-tax he had foretold that there would be such a reduction 
in the price of the necessaries of life as would recompense those 
assessed under the income-tax to the amount of their contribu- 
tions under it, and his predictions had been verified. (‘* No, no,” 
from the Opposition.) The result had been such as to enable 
parties to equalize their income and expenditure by the reduc- 
tion in the cost of the necessaries of life. (No, no.) Well, there 
would be other opportunities of discussing that matter. He 
should now merely say that having been called on by the hon. 
gentleman opposite to state his intentions with respect to further 
commercial alterations, he thought it right to affirm that her 
Majesty’s Government had not in contemplation any such alter- 
ations. (Loud cheers.) 

Lord Joun Rvssewt said, that the speech from the throne had 
been wisely framed to avoid any difference of opinion, or the 
expression of dissent, by a vote on the first night of the session. 
He expressed his concurrence in one topic of the address, namely, 
that which referred to the suecess of our arms in China, and the 
satisfactory conclusion of a treaty with the Emperor. He agreed 
with the hon. gentleman who seconded the address as to the 
energy and promptitude with which the plan of operations had 
been followed up by her Majesty’s ministers. If there had been 
any insinuation against the policy or arrangements of their pre- 
decessors, he would have been prepared to vindicate that policy 
and those arrangements which her Majesty’s ministers had 
adopted ; but, as no such insinuation had been made, he was left 
on that topic nothing more to say than that he was willing to 
bear testimony to the promptitude and decision with which that 
war was drawn to an honourable conclusion. (Hear, hear.) 
There was one other topic, with reference to which the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had given notice of a vote of thanks to the 
Governor-General of India and the army engaged in the opera- 
tions to the west of the Indus. These operations undoubtedly did 


| great honour to the military talent of General Pollock, General 


Nott, and General Sale. But when the right hon. gentleman 
moved those thanks to the Governor-General and the army, 
there were two topics which would have to be discussed. One 
was whether or not our victorious troops had stained the glory of 
their triumph by the spirit of revenge and retaliation. (Hear, 
hear.) That house would regret that they should have tar- 
nished the brilliancy of their victories by the slaughter of inoffen- 
sive men, women, and children—by, in fact, the violation of 
that principle of humanity which had governed all nations 
The second topic related to the part 
which, it was rumoured, the Governor-General had taken 
previous to the commencement of the second series of opera- 
The rumour was that the Governor- 
General had directed the retreat of the army from beyond the 
The rumour on that point was somewhat vague. It was 
not clearly understood whether or not the second advance was 
ordered by the Governor-General, or whether he had left it 
to the generals in command of the army to decide upon it. 
That, however, would have to be clearly understood. He 
hoped, therefore, information would be given by the right hon. 
gentleman as to the Governor-General’s connection with the 
assembling and operations of our troops in Affghanistan ; and, if 
that information proved satisfactory, he (Lord John Russell) 
would not refuse him the thanks to which he was entitled. 
(Hear, hear.) But even on that first day of the session he 
(Lord John Russell) could not help alluding to two remarkable 
proclamations issued by the Governor-General. The first of 
these contained a violent attack on the intentions and the 
policy of the Governor-General’s predecessor. (Hear.) The 
noble lord who moved, and the hon. gentleman who seconded, 
the address spoke of introducing Christianity into China. 
Much as I desire to witness the introduction of Christianity into 
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China, I cannot approve of an attempt to do so inconsistent with 
the respect due to the feelings of that people—of any attempt 
savouring of violence. Sir, I need not say anything with 
respect to the original expedition to Affghanistan. When- 
ever it shall be discussed, I shall not fear to enter into 
the discussion, or shrink from any responsibility which 
may belong to me from the proceedings of Lord Auckland. The 
right hon. gentleman has answered my hon. friend with regard 
to another transaction, the treaty made by Lord Ashburton. I 
think the right hon. gentleman has somewhat exaggerated the 
statement of satisfaction which fell from my right hon. friend. 
With respect to the necessity of maintaining peace between the 


two countries, I am sure that there will be no difference of 
Of 


opinion in this house and this country. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Ashburton’s talents, of hislong experience and know- 
ledge of the disputes between this country and America, no one 
an doubt. But it so happened that in the year 1838, Lord 
Ashburton, after giving notice two days previously in the other 
house of Parliament, gave a very elaborate opinion with respect 
not only to the colonies in general, but with respect to Canada 
in particular. He stated that his opinion was that no wise man 
could expect that Canada could belong to this country more 
than twenty years, and that for his part, if there was any wish on 
the part of the Canadians for a separation from this country, he 
would be perfectly ready to forward that separation. Now, sir, 
I happen entirely to differ with that opinion. I do not believe 
that to be the opinion of the noble lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies, nor do I think it is the opinion of the Prime Minister. 
But, sir, there is another view in which this subject may be 
regarded, and it is a point of view which gave the people of this 
country so much satisfaction on hearing the conclusion of the 
agreement. ‘The boundary question was not greatly studied in 
this country: very few people knew exactly the boundary 
claimed by either party, or the reasons upon which it was 
claimed, or the advantages likely to be derived from it by the 
country ; but the people of this country trusted that it would 
cement the friendship and perpetuate peace between England 
and the United States. Now, in that point of view it was 
most desirable that, with respect to the very question on which 
you could have an understanding or agreement, there should 
be a plain and definite agreement. But has that been the case? 
What is the case now? You have the President of the United 
States making to Congress, to the people of America, and to the 
people of all Europe, the announcement that there is an agree- 
ment and a treaty with England which bears a certain interpre- 
tation. You havethe right hon. baronet the Prime Minister of 
this country declaring that it bears no such interpretation. Why, 
sir, can we say every question is completely settled, that there 
is a complete understanding on all questions so long as this is the 
case? I think with respect to this question, as with respect to 
some others, that rather too much hurry was evinced to say “we 
have concluded a treaty with America—everything is scttled,”’ 
when in fact the understanding on one side is different from that 
entertained by the other, and there is no stability whatever with 
regard tothe treaty. Sir, with respect to this treaty, which has 
been entered into by the Minister of the Crown, and which has 
been ratified by them, I think the House of Commons might 
safely abstain trom giving any formal opinion on the subject. I 
do not think, if the honour of this country is not compromised— 
if the interests of the country are not placed in any imminent 
jeopardy, that the House of Commons is required to express any 
opinion on the treaty entered into by the authority of the Crown. 
Sir, the remainder of the speech then refers to the domestic 
state of the country. The subject has been fully entered 
into by my hon. friend near me, andas it will be discussed on 
several other occasious, I need not more particularly allude 
toit. Icannot believe, from the declarations that have been 
made in the recess—very strange declarations I must say—I say, 
I cannot believe that it is intended to maintain the corn-law; 
and I observe there has been a sort of feeling that the corn- 
laws could not be defended in conjunction with the prin- 
ciples of the tariff. Important as I think the principles are 
on which the tariff is founded, I do not think any of the ar- 
ticles of the tariff are equal in point of importance to the 
article of corn—certainly not equal to the articles of com and 
sugar taken together. (Cheers.) Sir, in allusion to the reve- 
nue, the speech from the Crown declares that when the duties 
laid on last year shall come into operation, the revenue will be 
found sufticient to provide for the expenditure. I am glad to 
hear upen such an authority a declaration of that nature; but I 
must say that the reasons which induced me last year to give 
my vote in every stage against the reading of the bill for the in- 
position of an income and property tax have been strengthened 
by the experience which we have had. (Hear, hear.) I beg 
pardon of the house for trespassing so long on its attention 

(Hear, hear)—but there is one part of the speech from the throne 
to which I wish to allude, and it is, perhaps, the only one with 
respect to which I was not satisfied—I allude to that part which 
relates to the disturbances in the manufacturing districts. There is 
no doubt that there were considerable disturbances—that there 
were violations of the public peace; but I think that the 
disturbances which took place arose from the circumstance 
that the working people thought they were not sufliciently 
paid, and that the conduct of the working people in those 
districts were worthy of very much commendation. (Hear, hear.) 
If the evil was traced to laws which affected our interchange of 


goods with other countries, he hoped they would soon be 
altered. (Hear.) He hoped the character of the British people 


would be maintained, and that we should still be a happy and 
flourishing nation. (ILear.) 

Sir Cuartes Navier rose to address the house, but the noise 
occasioned by members leaving prevented his observations 
being heard in the gallery. 

Mr. Wattace said he was 
speech which had been read 


altogether dissatisfied with the 
to them in the name of the 
Sovereign. He did not believe it was her Majesty’s, but that 
of her advisers. (ILear, hear.) The distress—the alarming dis- 
tress of the country—was treated with indifference. ‘The people 
were distressed, but they acted with loyalty to the throne. It ex- 
pressed no commiscration, held out no hope; and he was con- 
tident it would bring the present Government into greater disrepute 
than any ministry had ever before experienced. (Hear.) 

Lord Stantry said he confessed that when he recollected the 
compliments which the noble lord paid them on that side of the 
house, at the commencement ot his speecn, on the manner in 
which the topics in the speech from the throne had been selected 
and handled, and when he heard the noble lord proceed to ad- 
dress the house in the way which he did, he could not help 
thinking that it would have been a more fair and a more manly 
course (especially after the speech of his right hon. friend) for 
the noble lord to have abstained from introducing topics 
which he must have an ample opportunity of discussing on 
a more fitting occasion; and when it was not the intention of the 
noble lord to propose an amendment with regard either to the 
Governor-General of India, or the Government of which his 
right hon. friend was the head, he should have abstained from 
discussing the policy of the late or present Government in the 
general manner which he did. The motion of which his right 
hon, friend had given notice had not so-wide a acope as the noble 
lord appeared to imagine. ‘The object of it was only to thank 
the Indian army for tho skill, and valour, and energy displayed 





by them"in carrying to a successful termination a war which, 
when they came into office, bore, to say the least of it, a most 
unpromising aspect. (Cheers from the Ministerial side.) He 
would at once admit, that it was the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government by that motion to claim for the Government—to 
claim for the Governor-General—the merit of having mainly con- 
tributed to that great success; and the noble lord opposite would 
have an opportunity of denying his noble friend’s claim. ‘The 
house would have an opportunity of looking at these papers, 
which the noble lord, who expressed a desire for them, should 
have in the amplest detail; and after a careful perusal of those 
documents, and looking at the time the present Governor- 
General arrived in India, and the triumphant termination 
of the war, when the whole of the case was put before them, 
and that they were in a position to judge of the merits, 
and not on the mere partial consideration of an expression 
which the noble lord appeared to think was in doubtful 
taste, then he would not fear even the verdict of the noble 
lord himself, and most certainly he had no dread as to the verdict 
which the house and the country would return in reference to the 
amount of thanks to which the Indian Government was entitled. 
The noble lord told them that, when they withdrew from Aff- 
ghanistan, they should not have left the whole country in a state 
of anarchy behind them; that they should have established 
some system or elected some sovereign to reign in security 
amidst the discordant elements by which he must have felt him- 
self surrounded. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) ‘This was the 
policy of the noble lord in the case of Shah Soojah, who was to 
reign, as it was stated, not by the power of Great Britain, but 
in the affections and loyalty of the people. (Cheers and laughter.) 
This was the circumstance which had led to all the tumult, blood- 
shed, and anarchy in that disturbed country, which had been fos- 
tered and encouraged by the invasion of the late Govern- 
ment, and which had induced the present Governor-General to 
withdraw within the natural limits of India. (Hear, hear.) The 
noble lord had alluded to certain reports about excesses having 
been committed in India, and the soldiery having aggravated the 
horrors of war. Now he (Lord Stanley) could not say how far 
this was the case. It was, perhaps, true that the passions of the 
soldiers had been excited by the scenes with which they 
were surrounded, and the recollections of the horrors to 
which they were exposed, and that in this state of excite- 
ment they had committed some excesses. (Hear, hear.) 
He would not then enter into a discussion of the question con- 
cerning the gates of the temple which his noble friend had re- 
stored to India; but he felt bound to state that in the act of 
bringing back to India the memento of a former conquest, no- 
thing could be farther from his mind than a wish to invest the 
proceedings with anything like a violation of religious scruples. 
The noble lord had also reférred to the Ashburton treaty, and 
said that although a very good settlement had taken place, yet 
he thought a better might have been effected. (Hear, hear.) 
But if this were such an easy task, why, he would ask, had not 
the noble lord done so ten years ago? (Ministerial cheers.) 
What had the noble lord the member for the city of London, 
and the other noble lord the late Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, 
been about, that up to the period of quitting office they had 
never attempted to bring the matter to a favourable issue? 
(Hear, hear, hear.) He would not on that occasion follow 
the noble lord into a discussion of the positicy 
question of the corn-laws now stood; but yet he could not 
refrain from making an observation with regard to it. First 
of all he stated, that the corn-law was not to be defended 
by her Majesty’s Government during the present session ; 
and next, he informed them that the question was to be put 
on such a footing as would secure it from agitation. The 
noble lord had also referred to the subject of the income- 
tax, and had stated, that, great as had been his objections to this 
measure last year, his subsequent experience had more than 
realized his worst anticipations. The house would observe, 
that the noble lord had not e I omvenient to enter on 
the question of the deficiency in the revenue (which, after all, 
was the only reason that had induced her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to recommend the imposition of this tax), but had con- 
fined himself to mere against the workings of the 
measure, which was perhaps more objectionable than any other 
mode of direct taxation, and instead of giving any positive au- 
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between Turkey and Persia. With regard to Syria, he must say 
that the peace of Europe stood in very little danger of being in- 
terrupted, when the chief question which occupied the atten- 
tion of the great powers was whether the Maronites or Druses 
should be ruled by independent chiefs, or by indirect authority 
from Turkey or Russia. Last year they were told that they 
had left Syria“in a state of anarchy—that, instead of haying 
tranquillized that country, they only left things worse than 
they found them. But whereas, before the treaty of July, 
1841, the state of affairs in Syria threatened every day to 
involve the powers of Europe in war, now the only great 
source of anxiety of the Cabinets of Europe were certain 
regulations respecting the internal government of that country. 
With regard to our domestic affairs, he had hoped that in the 
speech from the throne clear indications would have been given 
of what the intentions of the Government were with regard to 
certain matters which excited so deep an interest in the country: 
he meant the trading interests generally, but particularly the 
trade incorn. Befere sitting down he wished to know if the 
cruisers engaged against the slavers by the British Government 
were to be reduced in number by one half, as had been recently 
asserted in the French Chambers by Monsieur Guizot. 

Sir R. Peer regretted that the rules of the house prevented 
his being able to defend his noble friend, the Governor-General 
of India, as the subject, having been introduced in an early part 
of the evening, was considered as dropped, and he could not 
bring it on anew without a violation of the rules of the house. 
With respect to the questions of the noble lord, there was 
some mistake in the statement to which they referred. 
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Sir R. H. Ines then addressed the house, denouncing the 
proclamation of the Governor-General. He believed that no 
Mussulman governor would ever have shown so much respect for 
idolatry 2s the Governor-General had done, nor so little regard 
to his own true faith. (Hear, hear.) Lord Ellenborongh was 
the last person from whom he should have expected such a pro- 
clamation to issue, as, from a previous order to the clergy of In- 
dia, he appeared to have a due sense of the importance of his re- 
ligious obligations. 

Mr. ViLLreRs would not enter into the discussion of any ques- 
tions of foreign policy, but he could not avoid remarking upon 
the utter disregard of the sufferings of the people manifested by 
the framers of the speech, and by those who had addressed the 
house in support of the Government. He could not but imagine, 
from the way in which the subject had been treated, but that the 
right hon. baronet did not really believe in the existence of the 
distress. He could hardly believe that such ignorance of the 
real state of the country could have been displayed. The right 
hon baronet, in his speeches, had treated the sufferings of the 
people as temporary, and had given the house to understand that 
no remedies were contemplated. The right hon. baronet had 
last year admitted the truth of free-trade principles, and this year 
he had declared that he would not carry them out. The people 
considered the restrictions on commerce as the cause of their dis- 
tress; and he was convinced that a total abolition of the laws 
restricting the importation of food would remedy it, and yet 
they were told that that remedy was to be refusedtothem. The 
people would not be content with mere expression of barren sym- 


| pathy for their sufferings: they demanded that something 


in which the | 


| authority of a learned doctor of Oxford, 


should be done to alleviate them. The honours conferred on his 
hon. friend the member for Stockport, by almost all the boroughs 
in Scotland, showed the progress this question was making. The 
hon. member for Stockport was identified with the question of 
free trade, and he had received honours in Scotland which had 
been refused in many instances to men of high rank and great 
influence. The right hon. baronet had referred to the state of 
the savings’ banks: the fallacy of that argument had been ex- 
posed over again, and yet the right hon. baronet continued to 
repeat it. The proprietary classes were protected, but the labour 
of the working classes was not protected. They heard, on the 
that there were ten mil- 


; loins of human beings in England who did not taste wheat bread, 


i such a state of things existing, 


thority for the statements he had made, he could only say that | 


‘*he was told this by so and so, and had heard that trom such 
and such a one,’ without 
which the house could rely. (Oh, oh, and hear, hear.) ‘These, 
he believed, were all the topics to which the nobie lord had 
adverted; and he regretted exceedingly that he had been com- 
pelled to follow him at such length on an occasion when the 
discussion could not be brought to any serviceable issue—for 
it was now generally understood that they were about to 
come to a unanimous vote on the question of the address. 
He thanked the house for the attentive manner in which it had 
listened to his observations, and he hoped that their decision 
should be perfectly unanimous. (Cheer.) 

Lord Parmerston thought it rather an unreasonable expecta 
tion on the part of a Minister of the Crown, that a speech, em 
bracing so many topics of great and powerful interest, should 
not only be received with an unanimous vote, but also escape 
observation and remark. (Hear, hear.) He thought the noble 
lord should have refrained from expressing any dissatisfaction 
with the difference of opinion that had been elicited in the 
course of the discussion. It was quite impossible that in the 
course of one short night they could go into a full discussion and 
consideration of the various topics embraced in the speech from 
the throne ; but, as the noble lord had expressed an anxiety for 
such an occurrence, he (Lord Palmerston) thought it highly pro- 
bable that an opportunity would occur before long, when the 
noble lord might be fully gratified. (‘‘ Hear,’’ from the Opposi- 
tion.) He should not, therefore, find it necessary to follow the 
noble lord on the present occasion into the particular details of the 
Ashburton treaty, or of the other subject which he had mooted. 
He (Lord Palmerston) meant no disrespect to Lord Ashburton. 
He had the greatest respect for that noble lord’s talents and 
high character; but, from circumstances connected with Lord 
Ashburton’s family, his lordship was not the best fitted to carry 
out those negotiations. Entertaining the opinions which the 
noble lord did on colonial questions, and ¢onnected as he was 
with the country with which he was adversely to maintain the 
interests of this country, he was not the person that ought to 
have been selected for an appointment imposing on him duties 
which he was not likely to perform with credit to himself or 
advantage to his country. With respeet to China, he cor- 
dially concurred in the congratulations which the address 
proposed to convey on the happy termination of hostili- 
ties with that country. (Ilear, hear.) As to India, every 
man must rejoice that the operations undertaken to vindicate the 
honour of the British arms had been triumphant. He doubted 
whether thanks were to be given to Lord Ellenborough for his suc- 
cessesin India. Withregard to other topics, such as our relations 
with foreign states, he (Lord P.) certainly adverted with great 
satisfaction. He particularly alluded to the relations between 
this Government and Russia continuing to be on so amicable a 
footing, and to the confidence existing between the two Govern- 
ments. Ho also looked with satisfaction on the interference of 


these two great powers to put a stop to the unfortunate dispute 


giving the slightest authority on |} 


but subsisted on oats, and rejoiced in potatoes; and yet, with 
they were told that the law 
worked well. The real question was, were the people underfed 
or were they not, and to that question the country expected an 
answer from her Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Howicx agreed with the hon. member for Wolverhamp- 
ton in deploring that no allusion had been made to any measures 
to be proposed by the Government for the relief of the existing 
distress. He considered the state of the country required the 
immediate attention of Parliament, and he had determined to 
give notice of a motion on the subject. We ought to look our 
difficulties fully and fairly in the face, in order to endeavour to 
devise some means to overcome them. He should wish the 
house to come to some specific vote on the question, as he was 
convinced that some specific plan for its relief ought to be 
adopted, and that it ought not to be left merely to the operation 
of time. Another hon. member had, however, given notice of a 
motion on the same subject, and, if the question were not fully 
gone into on the discussion of that motion, he (Lord Howick) 
would call the attention of the house more specifically to the 
subject. (Cheers.) With regard to our foreign policy gene- 
rally, he begged to express his entire concurrence in all that had 
fallen from his friend the member for Halifax. With reference 
to Indian affairs, he thought that his noble friend opposite had 
found fault, without sufficient reason, with the course taken by 
his noble friend the member for London, in animadverting on the 
conduct of the Governor-General during the course of the pre- 
sent debate. In his opinion it would be much more unfair both 
to the Governor-General, and the Government, to have waited 
until the vote of thanks should have been proposed to demand 
those explanations, which he hoped would be given, and thus 
deteriorate from that vote, the value of which was so much 
enhanced by unanimity. There were many parts of the conduct 
of the Governor-General of India which required the fullest 
explanation, and he must have that explanation before he could 
concur in any vote of thanks. (Hear.) He considered the 
noble lord opposite had hardly dealt fairly by his noble friend 
in animadverting upon what had fallen from him relative to the 
Governor-General’s proclamation on evacuating Affghanistan. 
His noble friend had justly animadverted upon the tone of ex- 
ultation and delight in which the Governor-General in that pro- 
clamation had alluded to the anarchy existing in Affghanistan. 
It seemed almost as if he were desirous of having it inferred that 
his measures had been framed with a view to produce anarchy 
inthecountry. (Hear.) Before he could coneur in any vote of 
thanks, he should like to have some explanations as to the ex- 
cesses alleged to have been perpetrated by the troops. The 
noble lord had admitted and lamented these excesses committed 
by some of the troops and the camp followers; but he (Lord 
Howick) would like to know if they had not been excited to the 
commission of these excesses by their superiors? Had no exam- 
ple been set by those high in authority? He shoukf wish to know 
who it was that had ordered the destruction of the Bazaar of 
Cabul? He trusted that some satisfactory explanation would be 
given of the course pursued by those in authority on the eccasion 
to which he had alluded. (Cheers,) 


Mr. Howe expressed his extreme gratification at the conclue 
sion of the treaty with America, and, although he had disap. 
firs 








, proved of the appointment of Lord Ashburton in the first in- 
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stance, yet he must now retract his opinion, for the noble lord 
had, in the conducting these negotiations, exhibited great temper, 
judgment, and conciliation, and he had been met by Mr. Web- 
ster in a kindred spirit. We were ina better condition to settle 
the Oregan boundary question in consequence of having settled 
the other boundary question, owing to the labours of Lord Ash- 
»urton. He regretted that no hopes were held out of the com- 
pletion of a treaty of commerce between England and America, 
as he was convinced the increased commercial intercourse would 
be for the advantage of both countries. (Cheers.) He was re- 
joiced at the satisfactory termination of our differences with 
China; but he charged the Government to exercise the greatest 
circumspection in the appointment of our consular agents in that 
country. With regard to the termination of the war in Aff 
ghanistan, although he approved of the policy of evacuating | 
that country, yet he could not but regret the conduct of the 
troops in that country. They had left a character in that country 
which nothing could efface. He should like to know who it 
was that had ordered the destruction of the Bazaar of Cabul. 
‘That was one of the most wanton acts of barbarity that had ever 
been perpetrated. The Goths had never been guilty of such a 
wanton act of spoliation and barbarity. (Cheers.) The right 
hon. baronet had proposed no measures for the relief of 
the distress of the country. The ‘country was suffering 
from the pressure of taxation which it was unable to bear. 
(Hear, hear.) If the corn-laws were to be abolished, there 
would be immediately a revival of commercial prosperity. | 
What was the case at the present moment? ‘The Bank of Eng- 
Jand had 12,000,000/. of bullion which it was unable to get rid of. 
‘The circumstance and the cause were unparalleled in the history 
of this country. The cause was, that our merchants could not | 
send any article of manufacture abroad, because they were | 
obliged to say, send us no coffee, sugar, or wine, or other articles, 
but send us hard cash. (IIear.) He had heard the right | 
hon. baronet opposite say that the policy of her Majesty's 
Government was to give employment to the people. But what 
had he done? He now told them there was to be from him no 
relief ; there was to be no alteration in the corn-law. He (Mr. | 
Tiume) was not one of those who thought that by an alteration 
in the law corn would be cheaper. The alteration would only 
put us on an equal footing with other countries. Was he not 
warranted in calling on the right hon. baronet to consider the 
injustice to which he was a party? Indeed, he (Mr. Hume) had , 
been foolish enough to expect that the right hon. baronet would 
effect for the country all that it desired, although he had been | 
told by those around him that he was depending ona reed. Yet, | 
recollecting the principles which he heard the right hon. baronet 
last year avow as First Minister of the Crown, he felt strong con- 
fidence that he would not now stultify himself. If he were not | 
able to carry out his avowed principles he ought to resign. He 
(<r. Hume) would be glad to see the man on the opposite side | 
of the house who could take the right hon. baronet’s place. | 
The right hon. baronet was bound to act on his principles. The | 
people were dying of want, and the distress under which they | 
were suffering was produced by the corn-law. He appealed to the | 
right hon. baronet to apply his principle to that law. Thecoun- | 
try gentlemen owed it to themselves to look for further changes. | 
What relief, under the present state of things, could they expect 
from low rents and low prices? Not only would rents continue 
low from the improbability of prices rising, but the charges the 
land had to meet would continue in some instances the same, 
and in others toincrease. The poor-rates would increase—the 
clergy would have to be provided for—the income-tax would | 
have to be met, and the mortgages would have to be paid. He 
(Mr. Hume) deprecated the finality doctrine of the right hon. | 
baronet; and, if the country were satisfied with it, it was more 
resigned to its condition than he thought it likely to be. (Cheers. ) 








Mr. Frrranp said he was of opinion that, if protecnus were 
afforded for other interests, it should be also extended to those 
of the labourer; but protection could not be afforded to the 
labourer unless machinery were taxed. The right hon. baronet 
at the head of her Majesty’s Government was cheered on 
last year by honourable gentlemen opposite when introducing 
those measures which they were all told were to benefit 
the community. Had those measures conferred the promised 
benefit? Those hon. gentlemen who had cheered them on 
now came forward with some degree of ingratitnde to announce 
their failure. Did the country express itself satisfied with 
the opinions of those hon. gentlemen opposite? Had they 
tried the north of England? ‘They had indeed shut their doors 
against the masses, and the majority of their audiences were 
composed of women, who were excited by the poctie outflowing 
of the hon. member for Bolton. Those who differed from the 
managers of those meetings were bundled out of the windows. 
In London there were two or three humble men who, at those 
meetings of the Corn-law League, wished to show that the corn- 
laws were not injurious to them, but that their sufferings were 
chargeable to the robbery and injustice of their masters. How 
were they treated? (Laughter.) Yes, hon. gentlemen might 
laugh. Would they meet him in any town in the north of England? 
When hon. gentlemen on the opposite side of the house gave 
notice of their intention to bring on the question of the corn- 
laws, he would be ready to meet them, and he would state 
some facts that would cover the League with confusion, and 
show them up to the country in their true colours. 





Mr. Ewart said he did not know what the hon. gentleman 
meant by his threat. Did he mean to call for a renewal of those 
laws which had been passed by Mr. Pitt, in 1799, and which | 
were aimed at, and intended to put down, the Corresponding | 
Society ? 


He did not think the Government would join in the | 
censures bestowed upon the master manufacturers. ‘The hon. | 
gentleman admitted the misery of the people, but he denied the | 
cause of it. He owned he was disappointed at the omissions | 
in the speech from the throne. He regretted to find there was no | 
opening to be made to admit cheap food. Had the right hon. 
baronet given any hopesin respect to an improvement in the con- 
dition of the country? None. He did not think there was any | 
great chance that the negotiations for a treaty with the Brazils 
would be successful, and the opening which had been made | 
with China could only be advantageous in the event of the 
duty on tea being reduced from 2s. 1d. to 1s., and by allowing 
the sugar of China to come into this country duty free. 


| the course of the present debate. 


| and order among them. 


| the poor was 15,296. 


hon. baronet would carry out these principles ere long, and he 
felt satisfied that it would ultimately tend to the benefit of the 
agricultural interest. 

Mr. Ferranp begged to ask whether the hon. gentleman had 
read the evidence given before the payment of wages committee ? 
That would show that his statements had been fully borne out. 

Mr. Grnson explained. 

Mr. Brorxerton bore testimony to the continued depression 
of the manufacturing industry of the country. ‘The distress was 
increasing, and could no longer be denied, and it was time for 
Parliament to devise some remedy for it. He eared not from what 


| side of the house propositions of that nature would come, but 


whenever they were brought forward, or by whatever party, they 
should receive his most zealous and cordial support. 
Mr. G. Banxes regretted to say that the state of the popula- 


| tion of the county with which he was connected (Dorset) was ex- 


tremely wretched; he trusted that it would be found that there 
was some exaggeration in the statements that had been made in 
He had no wish whatever to 
array the power or the might of the landed interest against that 
of the manufacturers—if he had used such language it was in no 
invidious sense, because he was firmly convinced that the inte- 
rests of the one party were bound up in those of the other, and 
that the country would best prosper under their combined in- 
fluence. He believed the proceedings of that self-constituted 
and most unconstitutional body, the Anti-Corn-law League, had 
done more than anything else to produce the present distress. 

Mr. Sergeant Murpuy said that it had not been his inten- 
tion to address the house; but, as the hon. member tor Dorset- 


| shire had made accusations against the hon. and learned member 


for Cork, he could not refrain from saving that it might be better 
taste if the hon. member had withheld his statements and 
charges until the hon. and learned member was in his place to 
answer them. Much had been said of the distress and patience 
of the people of England, and much credit had been attributed 
to them on that account; but nothing was mentioned in the 


| speech from the throne of the distress and patience of the 


people of Ireland, who had required not even the exertion of the 
constitutional resources of the authorities to enforce tranquillity 
The noble lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies had said that there was at present an anomalous state 
of things in Canada. He for his own part rejoiced at it. He 
rejoiced that those men who had heretofore been proscribed had 
been exalted to power and official station in Canada. But had 
such a course been pursued in Ireland? It had not. All the 
official appointments in that country were made from the ranks 


| of those who had always been the bitterest enemies of the po- 


pular cause. In common with all other persons he rejoiced in 
the successes which had been obtained in India, but he could 
not agree with the noble lord, who stated that all the acts of the 
Governor-General were conducive to the highest honour of this 
country. 

Dr. Bowrtne defended the speech made by the hon. and 
learned member for Cork at Liverpool, and thought it a most 
instructive one. With respect to the Affghan war he (Dr. Bow- 
ring) was of opinion that that war, both in its origin and pro- 
gress, reflected no honour on the people of this country. A 


| subject of deeper interest, however, was the distress which 


existed through the population of this country. He entreated 
the attentioz of the right hon. baronet to one fact, sufficiently 
illustrative of the misery which prevailed in this country. He 
found that in Bolton, for the year 1842, the number of indivi- 
duals who received relief from the society for the protection of 
The average income of those applicants 
who had been refused relicf by the society was 1s. 9;d. per 
week, and the average income of those to whom relief had been 
granted amounted but to 9id. per week. 

Mr. Marx Putnips was surprised that so many people in this 
country had formed such sanguine expectations as to the pros- 
perity and the advantages to be derived from the opening of the 
trade with China. He thought those hopes most delusive. He 
believed that we should be unable to force the trade in tea be- 
tween this country and China, unless in the first place we re- 
duced the taxes on sugar. 

Captain PecuHe.t said that the debate ought not be allowed to 
close until the right hon. baronet gave a more explicit declara- 
tion as to the orders given with respect to the disposal of the 
cruisers on the coast of Africa; whether or not they should be 
exclusively confined to that coast. 

Sir R. Pexx said that he should answer the gallant captain on 
a future occasion. With respect to a matter of so much import- 
ance, he did not wish to make any statements merely from 
memory, and without preparation. 

The address was then agreed to; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up the resolutions. 

The house adjourned at one o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Faripay. 


The Spraker took the chair shortly before four o’clock. 

Sir R. Ivauis presented a petition from the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury against the union of the bishoprics of St. Asaph 
and Bangor; also a petition, with a similar prayer, from the 
Church of England Lay Association. 

Mr. Hawes presented a petition on the subject of emigration. 

Sir G. Cierk moved the usual sessional orders, which were 
severally read from the chair, and agreed to without discussion. 

POOR-LAWS.—IRELAND. 

Mr. H. Grarras, seeing the noble lord, the Secretary for Ire- 
land, in his place, wished to put to him a question of some im- 
portance to the people of Ireland. It regarded the poor-laws. 
He wished to know whether it was the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce any measure this session, whereby the 
mode of assessment of poor-rates in Ireland would be changed. 
At present they were charged, as the noble lord was aware, upon 
the occasion. 

Lord Extor said it was not the intention of the Government 
this time to propose any alteration in the fundamental provisions 
of the poor-law. Ilowever, with respect to some of its minor provi- 
sions, inquiries were now being made as to the necessary change; 
and when her Majesty’s Government were in possession of the 
requisite information, they should be prepared to state what 
alterations they would make. 

Sir G. Cierk gave notice that, on Thursday, the 9th February, 


Mr. Grsson would take leave to say a few words in reply to | he would move for the appointment of a committee to inquire 


the observations of the hon. gentleman who had a short time | 
previously addressed the house, the hon. member for Knares- 
borough, and he could assure the hon. gentleman that, whatever 
he might think to the contrary, his speeches had tended very 


into the shipwrecks of British vesssels, and the means of preserv- 
| ing the lives and property of the persons shipwrecked, 


THE ADDRESS. 
Lord Covrtenay brought up the report of the committee on 


much to promote the cause the Anti-Corn-law League had at | the address, in answer to her Majesty’s speech, which was read 


heart. If the hon. gentleman thought that the sense of the | 
country was against the repeal of the corn-laws, why did he not | 
convene public meetings and convince the people of the fallacy | 
of the arguments of the advocates of total repeal? He main- 
tained that the corn-laws could be no longer supported. The 
right hon. baronet might discuss alterations in the sliding scale 
or a fixed duty, but the people would be satisfied with nothing | 
short of a total and entire repeal. He trusted that the hint 
thrown out by the right hon. baronet in the course of his speech 
would be fully carried out, and that the next change would be | 
a total and radical one, a bold and comprehensive one, that would 

nettle the question for eyer, (Cheers;) He trusted the right 


! 


a first time, and, upon the motion that it be read a second 
time, 


Mr. Watrter rose. He said that it was not without great re- 


| luctance that he rose to address the house on the present occasion, 
| the more so, because he feared that some portion of his remarks 
| would not be received favourably on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the house, and the other would not be received with much 
| satisfaction by the Opposition. However satisfactory the foreign 
| relations of t 
they were but a poor antidote for the distresses at home. These 
might have arisen from various causes; but perhaps the chief 
of them originated with a question which had been agitated for 


is country were, painful experience showed that 





the last half century. On that subject they were now as far from 
unanimity, and perhaps from tranquillity as they were fifty years 
ago. It therefore became the imperative duty of every good and 
patriotic man to assist in putting an end to the anxiety that pre- 
vailed, and give tranquillity and repose to the Various interests 
of the nation. The topic to which he alluded was the corn-law. 
It had been his lot to represent both an agricultural and a manu- 
facturing constituency, and the opinions which he first formed, 
after all the reading and consideration he was able to bestow on 
so important a subject, he still retained. That opinion was fa- 
vourable to a fixed duty on corn, and opposed to every principle 
of a variable scale. (Hear.) ‘The trade of their own and forei 
countries might finally adapt themselves to a fixed duty, while 
a variable scale would for ever agitate the country, and render 
the supply of corn uncertain. (Hear, hear.) The measure which 
the right honourable gentleman at the head of the Government 
introduced last session on the subject received its greatest tribute 
of approbation from the circumstance that it approached nearer 
to a fixed duty than any of those laws which preceded it. (Hear, 
hear.) The right hon. gentleman adhered to that law, and, 
though he might not see the advantage of an immediate change, 
yet he (Mr. Walter) thought that they might look forward to the 
prospect of some change next session. (Cheers.) They had been 
told by those who were in the secret of the poor-law commission 
of the great sufferings of the mass of the people, and of the great 
discontent which must prevail if something more were not done 
for their relief. They had also heard of the benefits to be derived 
from introducing education into the workhouses. He would not 
comment on the regulations; the best comment was to be found 
in the sufferings and deep-rooted discontent of the great mass of 
the people. The honourable gentleman then proceeded to advert 
to the other topics contained in her Majesty’s speech, and con- 
cluded by declaring his adherence to the principle of a fixed duty 
on corn. 

Mr. Warp said, considering the hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down was at present the member for Nottingham, consider- 
ing that he had represented a great agricultural interest, consider- 
ing that he had declared he had never concealed his sentiments, 
and looking also to the quarter of the house from which he 
spoke, he (Mr. Ward) thought his speech ought not to be passed 
without notice. On his part he begged to express his sense of 
the obligation the country owed the hon. gentleman, who had 
made what, under present circumstances, was a most important 
declaration. It showed there existed a tendency to vary the 
question—it showed there was a sense of the necessity of a 
change—that even among those gentlemen sitting behind the 
right hon. baronet some might be found (and he hoped every 
month would increase their number) who were inclined, dis- 
carding all party feelings, to state their conviction of the matter, 
which conviction was evidently this—that things could not rest 
where they were; that there was a feeling that even amongst 
those most deeply interested, and most directly concerned in 
agriculture, a great change had taken place on this subject. 
Among this class of men there was a sincere desire to see things 
placed on a footing which would afford some promise of stability. 
Confining his attention to home questions, he heard last night 
the speech which her Majesty had been coanselled to deliver 
with the deepest’sense of pain and disappointment. He had ex- 
pected, not that the right hon. baronet would take his stand on 
the changes of last session, but that professing, as the right hon. 
baronet did, his conviction that the principles on which those 
changes were founded were sound—were consistent with reason, 
and approved by experience—he did hope that, after having 
seen the misfortunes which operated from the sliding scale, the 
hon. member would have given some indication ofhis own views 
as to what amount of fixed duty he thought ought to be adopted. 
If there was a low duty there might be a point on which parties 
would meet, which he most sincerely desired, but as to leaving 
the question as it at present stood was utterly out of the ques- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lipper said that the authorities adduced by the hon. 
member for Nottingham against the present system of corn-laws 
did not support his doctrines. He (Mr. Liddell) denied that the 
present laws occasioned greater insecurity to the farmers than a 
fixed duty. Such a duty would not last six months. They would 
not have half the security which they had under the present 
law, which he was glad the right hon. baronet defended. 

Mr. Ewart congratulated the house and the country on the 
division, of which there were symptoms, on the other side of the 
house. Nothing could be more satisfactory to the country than 
to know that there was a division in the ranks of the opponents 
of free trade. (Hear.) 

The address in answer to her Majesty’s speech was then 
agreed to. 

It reply to a question from Mr. Villiers, as to what last night 
fell from the right hon. baronet, 

Sir Ropert Peet said he had no objection whatever to answer 
the hon. gentleman’s question. In the first place he was asked 
whether he intended proposing any alteration in the present corn- 
laws during the ensuing session, and his answer was, that he did 
not think that any alteration should be then brought forward. 
He had also stated his impression that a fixed duty would not 
give that protection to the agricultural interest which it received 
from the present sliding scale, and therefore he would repeat 
that he had heard nothing to induce him to interfere with 
the present system. He felt that no better arrangement could 
be introduced, or one that was more likely to give general satis- 
faction to the agricultural body. (Hear, hear.) He was certainly 
not of opinion that a fixed duty would give to the landed pro- 

erty that increased value which some gentlemen supposed. 

ut he would never bind himself down to the maintenance of 
any law so as to exclude himself from the advantages of expe- 
rience, if it should be seen that under other circumstances al- 
teration might become necessary. The bill of last session had 
not yet, however, had a fair trial, and until it had, he would 
resist any attempt to alter it. (Cheers.) 

Lord Howick gave notice of his intention to bring forward on 
Monday week a motion for a committee of the whole house to 
take into consideration that part of her Majesty’s speech which 
had reference to the falling off of the revenue. 

‘The address was then agreed to and ordered to be presented to 
her majesty. 

Several official documents were then moved for by various 
members, and ordered to be furnished. 

Mr. Ex.tice moved to have presented to the house a copy of 
the instructions given to the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the Scotch poor-law system. ‘The hon. member complained 
of the appointments, which he said should have included one or 
two dissenting clergymen. 

Sir Roserr Peet vindicated the Commission, which he said 
was the best that could have been appointed under the circum- 
stances. 

After a few unimportant observations from several hon, mem- 
bers, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hume moved for a return of the quantity of sycee silver 
imported from China.—Ordered,. 

e house then adjourned. 
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